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JESUS AND MARY AT CANA: SEPARATION OR 
ASSOCIATION ? 


CHRISTIAN P. CEROKE, O.CARM. 
W hitefriars Hall, Washington, D.C. 


ECENT exegesis of the conversation between Christ and Mary at 
Cana has advanced the theory that Jesus on that occasion was 
insisting on His messianic independence of His mother. Mary was to 
exercise no maternal influence over her Son throughout the public life. 
As Braun explains: “If her intimacy with Jesus was to be developed, 
it would be on condition that she did not jealously conserve it, by 
keeping Him under her maternal influence, but that she accepted a 
separation, if such was the divine will, so as to permit Him to embark 
on the road of His vocation.” A reunion would take place on Calvary, 
“when the hour” (i.e., of the passion, referred to by Christ at Cana) 
“would have come and when the time of separation would be at an 
end”; then “the mother of the Savior will intervene normally, with 
increased power, in the transformation worked by the Spirit.”* Mean- 
while Mary was invited to self-effacement; the ties of blood between 
her and Jesus were declared suspended.’ The interpretation has two 
key ideas: “Jesus affirms at Cana His independence of flesh-and-blood 
in the work of salvation which His Father has confided to Him; and 
at the same time His words express the grand role which Mary will 
play in the new kingdom, once the redemption is accomplished.’” 
The views of Gaechter, the principal exponent of this interpretation, 
may be summarized as follows: Mary at Cana did not petition a miracle 
but only natural assistance. In reply to her, Christ laid down a nega- 
tive principle, “What have I to do with you?” In this He “denied 
His community with Mary. No matter what Jesus thought of the bridal 


1F, M. Braun, O.P., La mére des fidéles (Paris and Tournai: Casterman, 1953) pp. 
61-62. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 

5 Tbid., p. 58. 

4 Juan Leal, S.J., “La hora de Jess, la hora de su Madre (Jo 2, 4),” Estudios eclesidsticos 
26 (1952) 154. Pp. 147-48 of this article provide an extensive bibliography on the interpre- 
tation of the conversation at Cana. We may add: Joseph L. Lilly, “Jesus and His Mother 
during the Public Life,” CBQ 8 (1946) 52-57, 197-200, 315-19; James A. Kleist, S.J., 
“Our Lady’s Training for the Sacrifice of Separation,” AER 114 (1946) 81-89. 
1 
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couple’s distress, it was not Mary’s business to exert influence on His 
activity.”* The word “woman” has the function of continuing this 
rejection of His mother’s influence: ‘‘one would hardly be able to say 
that ‘woman’ replaces the name of mother; it is more correct to say 
that it displaces the name of mother. Jesus has consciously set aside 
the natural maternal relationship, because He did not wish here to take 
it into consideration.”* The term “hour,” because of the verbal 
similarity between the phrase in which it is used in the Cana narrative 
and later passages in John,’ means the passion and glorification of 
Jesus. Jesus explains that “He has nothing to do with Mary, because 
His hour has not yet come.”’* Mary is not excluded, however, from all 
the messianic activity of Jesus; the principle “What have I to do with 
you?” contains only “‘a refusal of any influence of His mother in ihe 


§ Paul Gaechter, S.J., Maria im Erdenleben (Innsbruck, 1953) p. 177. 

* Ibid., p. 179. 

7 Ibid., p. 186. The author employs the Greek of Jn 2:4, 7:30, 8:20 to show a verbal 
identity of expression and concludes: “It is unthinkable that John has created and em- 
ployed this stereotyped formula without always intending to express the same meaning, 
especially from c. 12, when the oupd is no longer in use because the hour has henceforth 
come; still the expression occurs three more times.” The argument is that in all the state- 
ments concerning the non-arrival and arrival of the hour we have a group of texts of such 
verbal consistency that the meaning of a single word, héra, could not well differ. However, 
the non-arrival of the hour is actually stated only once by Christ (at Cana); thereafter it 
is declared twice by the evangelist (7:30; 8:20). Significantly, the stereotyped formula 
involving héra is not found on the lips of Christ when the text presents a clear opportunity 
for it (7:6-8). The fact that after Cana it is the evangelist, never Christ, even when there 
is opportunity, who declares the non-arrival of the hour, renders the express identification 
of 2:4 and 12:23 dubious. Further, if we argue to identity in the meaning of hdra between 
the Cana narrative and the remainder of the texts, we have Christ saying in 2:4 that an 
hour (of undetermined meaning) has not arrived; the declaration of arrival in 12:23 then 
specifies the nature of the hour in 2:4: the passion and glorification. This would mean not 
only that the reader (unknown to himself) would be at a complete loss to determine the 
essential meaning of the Cana narrative when reading it, but would actually be led into 
an erroneous interpretation by the evangelist himself. In view of the fact that John is at 
pains to make clarifications for the reader of Christ’s statements (cf. 2:21 f.; 7:9-10, 39; 
8:27; 11:13; 12:33), and especially if we suppose, as some hold, that John wishes to keep 
the passion paramount from the opening pages of his Gospel, his failure to specify the nature 
of the héra at Cana as a reference to the passion constitutes a grave difficulty against 
considering all the “‘hour’’ texts to be identical in meaning. The evangelist presented him- 
self with the clearest of opportunities to make the identification in 2:11, where he begins 
an “editorializing” practice of underlining the significance of events; this is carried out in 
cc. 2 and 3 (2:23-25; 3:16-21, 31-36) and probably also in the dialogue of 4:32-38. 

* Gaechter, Maria im Erdenleben, p. 188. 
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JESUS AND MARY AT CANA 3 


period of His public teaching activity.’”® The rejection pains Mary,’° 
but knowing the goodness of Jesus" she continues to hope that He 
will act.” In spite of the fact that she does not understand the reply of 
Christ,"* she takes it upon herself to instruct the waiters, though she is 
uncertain that Jesus will act at all.'* Mary’s action here is not very 
flattering to her.'* But John has included this incident in his Gospel 
to reveal the profound lesson which Mary was able to grasp after the 
Cana miracle: “‘Jesus could permit in the second stage of His messianic 
work” (i.e., His teaching activity, working of miracles, and other 
affairs of daily life) ‘‘no influence on the part of His mother.’ *® In 
working the miracle Christ made an exception to His principle—an 
“exception by elevation.”"7 Mary understood that “she had no right 
to demand such actions from Him’’;'* “she became conscious of the 
distance between His messianic activity and herself.”"* Nevertheless, 
in making her the moral cause of the miracle,” Jesus “promised her a 
renewed community of action. As long as His hour had not arrived, 
the law of separation was valid; once it arrived, the separation 
ceased.” Thus Christ “elevated her request, by way of exception, to 
the messianic sphere.”** Mary very likely was able to grasp the sym- 
bolism of the Cana miracle in so far as it pertained to herself: it was 
“only the type of the supernatural, divine activity of the Messias, 
consisting in the communication of spiritual goods. In this communica- 
tion was she to have part later through her motherly intervention 
and intercession.’ 

The problem is whether or not this instruction on messianic inde- 
pendence and separation is contained in the text of John. In our 
estimate the arguments that can be leveled against it reveal it to be an 
implausible explanation of the reply of Christ at Cana. 


THE “HOUR” AT CANA AND THE PASSION 


Those who maintain that Jesus at Cana was alluding to a reunion 
with Mary on Calvary rest their case on the term “hour.” From 
Jn 7:30 this word, whether used by Jesus of Himself or applied to Him 


® Ibid., pp. 188-89. 44 Tbid., pp. 191-92. 19 Thid., p. 198. 
10 Tbid., p. 197. 15 Tbid., p. 182. % Tbid., p. 195. 
1 Tbid., p. 194. 16 Thid., p. 195. | Tbid., p. 198. 
13 Ibid. 17 Tbid. 2 Ibid. 


8 Tbid., pp. 192-93. 8 Tbid., p. 197. % Ibid. 
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by the evangelist, inevitably refers to the passion, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus. John wishes it to be understood in this sense at Cana 
also.™ 

A single argument supports this interpretation of the word “hour”: 
the sixfold usage of it in reference to the passion elsewhere in John’s 
Gospel.” The argument is that, if the hour spoken of at Cana referred 
to the miracles of Christ, “it would be the only case in the whole 
Gospel of St. John where it would have that meaning.’** But this 
point is not very compelling. The Cana narrative contains the first 
usage of the word in John’s Gospel in a sense other than that of mere 
time. Subsequently John continually uses it in different meanings, 
the change always being sufficiently clear from the context. If the 
hour at Cana referred to the passion, this would be the only instance 
in the entire four Gospels where its meaning would not be determined 


% With Dupont and A. Charue we include the ascension in the héra of Jn 7:30; cf. 
Jacques Dupont, Essais sur la christologie de saint Jean (Bruges: Editions de l’Abbaye de 
Saint-André, 1951) p. 262. In spite of the fact that exegetical opinion is so divergent on the 
significance of the héra in the Cana narrative, the evaluation of the evidence in the Gospel 
leaves much to be desired. The theory of separation is based on the famous opinion of St. 
Augustine: “Quod de me facit miraculum, non tu genuisti, divinitatem meam; tunc cog- 
noscam, cum ipsa infirmitas pendebit in cruce’’; cf. Braun, La mére des fidéles, p. 53, for 
Augustine’s view and St. Thomas’ elaboration of it. Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean 
(Paris: Gabalda, 1925) p. 57, rejected Augustine’s opinion in favor of the immediate con- 
text: “In the present case the context indicates very clearly the time of responding to the 
wish of His mother, that is, of working a miracle.” Braun in his commentary for La 
sainte Bible 10, 328, was as decisive in rejecting Augustine, accepting the hour in the Cana 
context as “that foreseen for the beginning of the exterior manifestations of the Incarnate 
Word”; yet his statements on Jn 12:23 seem to retain at least an allusion to the passion. 
In La mere des fidéles, apparently persuaded by Gaechter, the author adheres to Augustine’s 
interpretation, the hour of the passion. Lagrange dismissed Gaechter’s views on the hour 
in a single sentence: ‘“To understand in its context the very simple ‘my hour’ as the hour 
of the passion is to sacrifice the thread of thought to an erudite and purely verbal rap- 
prochement” (RB 41 [1932] 122). Toletus and Maldonatus considered the héra at Cana 
to refer to the miracle itself. (For a list of interpretations and their adherents, see the man- 
ual of Simon-Dorado, Praelectiones biblicae: Novum Tesiamentum 1 [Rome: Marietti, 1951] 
423.) Thus the necessity arises of studying the evidence for the meaning of the dra in 
the Cana narrative. Except for Gaechter’s development of Augustine’s opinion, followed 
by Braun and Leal, we have found no study of this all-important point for the interpreta- 
tion of the Cana incident in the Johannine Gospel. 

% Jn 7:30; 8:20; 12:23; 12:27; 13:1; 17:1. 

% Leal, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 158. Braun, La mére des fidéles, p. 56, writes in the same 
vein: “If the expression ‘My hour has not yet come’ necessarily signified in 2:4 the be- 
ginning of miracles, it would be taken in a different meaning, which is found nowhere else.” 
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JESUS AND MARY AT CANA 5 


by the immediate context.?”? Since the meaning of “hour” is always 
determined from the immediate context in John’s Gospel as well as in 
the Synoptics, the presumption would be that the same rule is to be 
applied to the Cana narrative. 

The interpretation of the term “hour” at Cana in the sense of the 
passion is based on an unwarranted presupposition. It is supposed 
that the héra of Jesus is so peculiarly Johannine that in the mind of 
the author of the fourth Gospel no other meaning than the passion of 
Jesus is possible. Yet the word is common to all four evangelists and 
is employed by the Synoptics in the same fundamental sense as in John: 
in reference to a situation, event, or period of religious crisis. In this 
latter meaning the word is applicable to the religious life of individuals 
or to the religious history of the human race. Matthew uses héra of 
the persecution of the apostles (10:19), as also does Mark (13:11). 
Luke applies it to the joy of Christ at the return of the seventy-two 
disciples, which occasioned the praise of the Father (10:21), and to the 
temporary supremacy of Christ’s enemies (22:53). It would seem also 
that the Synoptics apply héra to the time of the parousia (e.g., Mt 
24:36; 24:44; 25:13; Mk 13:32; Lk 12:40; 12:46). John uses the term 
extensively, making many original applications: to the abrogation of 
the Old Law (4:21), the institution of the new religion (4:23), the life 
of grace, of which Christ is the source (5:25), the moment of the 
general resurrection (5:28), the martyrdom of the apostles (16:2), 
their sorrow upon the arrest of Jesus (16:21), their future compre- 
hension of divine revelation (16:25), their desertion of Christ (16:32), 
and finally the placing of Mary in the custody of John (19:27). Each 
one of the situations to which the word is applied is a turning point, 
religiously, in a human life or in the history of the race. Apart from 
time, therefore, the word hora is for all four evangelists a term reserved 
for situations of religious significance. 

The term is, then, most appropriately applicable to the passion of 
Christ, religiously the most momentous event of history. In Matthew 
Jesus Himself applies héra to the passion: “Behold, the hour is at hand”’ 


7 The instances in the Gospels where the term “hour’’ is undoubtedly employed in a 
transcendent sense are as follows: Mt 10:19; 26:45; 26:55; Mk 13:11; 14:35; 14:41; Lk 
10:21; 12:12; 20:19; 22:53; Jn 4:21, 23; 5:25, 28; 16:2, 4, 21, 25, 32; and (most probably) 
19:27, in addition to the references to the passion indicated in note 25. 
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(26:45); and the evangelist makes the same application to Christ. 
“Tn that hour Jesus said to the crowds, ‘As against a robber you have 
come out’ ”’ (26:55). In Mark Jesus twice applies the word to Himself 
in reference to the passion: “And going forward a little He fell on the 
ground and began to pray that, if it were possible, the hour might 
pass from Him’”’ (14:35); “Sleep on now and take your rest! It is 
enough; the hour has come”’ (14:41). Although Luke has no direct 
application to the passion, he does provide a passage similar to Jn 
7:30. John says: “They wanted therefore to seize Him, but no one 
laid hands on Him because His hour had not yet come,” while Luke 
writes: “And the chief priests and the Scribes sought to lay hands on 
Him that very hour, but they feared the people”’ (20:19). 

John’s Gospel, therefore, does not differ from the Synoptics in the 
note of religious crisis designated by the word héra nor in its applica- 
tion to the passion of Jesus. Since Luke has already used héra of the 
joy of Christ at the return of the seventy-two disciples (10:21), John 
would not be unique in applying it to events in the life of Jesus distinct 
from the passion. That John would not have been averse, however, to 
such a usage of the term, is clear from the discourse at the Last Supper, 
when Jesus says: “The hour is coming when I will no longer speak to 
you in parables” (Jn 16:25), a reference to the apostles’ clear under- 
standing of divine revelation after the resurrection, when the Holy 
Ghost will be sent by Christ. For John this would be also an “hour’”’ of 
Jesus.” 

Our preliminary conclusion concerns the possibility that the “hour” 
at Cana, in spite of the fact that as the “hour of Jesus” it is “one of 
the most characteristic themes’ of the fourth Gospel, is not the hour 
of the passion. It is entirely possible that the author intended the im- 
mediate context of the Cana narrative to determine the meaning of 
héra on the lips of Jesus, (1) because the term is common to the 
Synoptics and not peculiarly Johannine, and (2) because the term is 
in itself so flexible—as the usage of all four evangelists indicates—that 
it could easily have been applied by John to other momentous events 


% It may be objected that the reference is not to “my” hour. But the mere absence of the 
qualificative pronoun does not make it any less an “hour” of Jesus. As a phase in the “hour” 
of Jesus it does not happen to be as important as the phase of the passion. 

% Braun, La mére des fidéles, p. 56. 
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JESUS AND MARY AT CANA 7 


in Christ’s life besides the passion. John has, in fact, drawn upon the 
flexibility of the term when he speaks of the period after the resur- 
rection as being an hour of Jesus, who will influence the apostles 
through the Holy Spirit. 

We turn now to the actual meaning of hdra at Cana. John differs 
from the Synoptics both in the extensive use he has made of the term 
and in the emphasis he has placed upon it.*° The word héra in the 
Johannine Gospel is something more than a significant synonym for 
the passion. It is a part of the literary structure of the Gospel. The 
evidence of the literary role played by héra occurs in 7:6-8: “Jesus 
therefore said to them, ‘My time has not yet come, but your time is 
always at hand... . Go up to the feast, but I do not go up to this feast, 
for my time is not yet fulfilled.’’’ The evangelist here uses kairos in- 
stead of héra, the sole instance where he has done so. The extraordinary 
fact is that the immediate context contains an allusion to the passion: 
“He did not wish to go about in Judea because the Jews were seeking 
to put Him to death” (7:1). Now if our author has already employed 
héra in the Cana narrative in the sense of the passion, it would be 
perfectly natural for him to use the same term in this instance. The 
word kairos in itself means a suitable time, but it is used in the sense 
of a critical time by Matthew (11:25; 26:18), Mark (1:15; 13:33), and 
Luke (19:44; 21:8). In this pericope the time is critical, since the Jews 
are plotting the death of Jesus. A public trip to Jerusalem would pro- 
vide an occasion for them to act; therefore, the passion of Jesus is 
involved in the thought of this passage. Yet the term héra—certainly 
from 7:30 the Johannine term for the passion—is not employed. The 
first certain use of héra to designate the passion occurs twenty-four 
verses later (7:30), when Jesus’ teaching in the temple results in a 
determination to arrest Him: “They wanted therefore to seize Him, 
but no one laid hands on Him because His hour had not yet come.” 
Here John alludes to a concrete event of the passion, the arrest of 
Jesus, and in this connection he employs héra. Coupled with the 
previous use of kairos in a passion context, the use of héra in 7:30 in 


3° John has also given the héra of the passion a totally different orientation from that of 
the Synoptics. While the latter restrict the term to the historical event of the sufferings of 
Jesus with their religious implications, John has enlarged the concept to include the 
heavenly glorification of Jesus, of which the passion is, as it were, the first step. 
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allusion to the arrest of Jesus would suggest a definite attempt to 
attach the passion meaning here. 

We believe that two conclusions may be drawn from the substitution 
of kairos for héra. The first is that the author has not previously em- 
ployed héra in the explicit sense of the passion. Had he done so, there 
would. be no valid reason for him to replace héra in 7:6-8; the use of 
kairos would serve only to diminish the literary importance of héra 
if the author intended the latter to be taken as the term for the passion. 
Second, kairos indicates that the author intends to present his reader 
with the prospect of a new period arising in the life of Jesus: the 
period of the passion. This period is gradually unfolded. The introduc- 
tion begins with the information that the Jews sought Christ’s death 
(7:1). This brings about a kairos or critical time, which Jesus de- 
liberately avoids (7:6-8). But in a short time the crisis arrives, when 
the Jews decide to arrest Him. The plan fails because the hour has not 
yet come (7:30). Jesus continues boldly to proclaim His identity in the 
precincts of the temple itself; yet nothing is done against Him, as His 
hour has still not come (8:20). Finally, the hour arrives only when 
Jesus Himself proclaims it (12:23). 

Thus John carefully prepares his reader for the arrival of the hour of 
the passion. The term héra in the express sense of the passion is not 
introduced into the text without warning, but employed only after the 
reader has become aware of the crisis developing in the life of Jesus. 
The word kairos serves to indicate Christ’s awareness of the intent of 
His enemies, while héra is not used until the enemies actually attempt 
to act against Him. The substitution of kairos for héra is a strong 
indication that the hour at Cana does not concern, at least expressly, 
the passion of Jesus. 

What, then, is the meaning of the hour at Cana? The first bit of 
evidence is the use of the word sémeion in the Cana narrative. John 
has designated the miracle at Cana as “the beginning of His signs.” 
The Cana narrative is certainly intended to introduce the first phase 
of Christ’s public life, which consists in the disclosure of His identity 
by means of the miracle. The primary signification of sémeion in the 
Johannine Gospel is miracle as an invitation to faith. As Dupont 
writes: “It is in this that the miracles of Jesus are signs: they reveal 
the power which He has received from the Father; they also permit 
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JESUS AND MARY AT CANA 9 


‘seeing’ His glory, recognizing in Him to whom God gives this glory 
the true Son of God.’ Excluding the epilogue, sémeion occurs sixteen 
times in John’s narrative prior to the passion.” It always serves to 
express Christ’s revelation of His identity and His demand for faith. 
There can be no doubt that the sémeion characterizes the first phase of 
the life of Jesus in the concept of St. John, a phase prior to that of the 
passion. 

The important aspect of this period of the sémeia in connection with 
the hour at Cana is its crucial character. As a consequence of the 
sémeion at Cana, Christ’s disciples “believed in Him.”’ But such was 
not the case with the Jewish nation, the witness of the sémeia: ‘““Now 
though He had worked so many signs in their presence, they did not 
believe in Him. . .” (12:37). This phase of Christ’s life closes on a note 
of general incredulity, a fact on which John sadly comments (12:38- 
43). The sémeia posed the question of faith in the person of Jesus 
(Jn 10:37-38). They represented a conscious, deliberate effort on the 
part of Jesus to win over His contemporaries. Thus a religious crisis 
developed between Jesus offering the sémeia and the Jews steadfastly 
rejecting them. This period of crisis in the life of Jesus perfectly fits the 
sense of the word héra, as used by all four evangelists. 

The second piece of evidence that /ira at Cana refers explicitly to 
the period of miracles is the fact that the comprehension of this term is 
wider than that of sémeia and doxa, and actually includes both these 
concepts. That héra includes sémeia is expressly stated by John. 
Although the period of signs was temporarily closed with the death of 
Lazarus, it is resumed again with the resurrection. Following his 
description of the apparition to the doubting Thomas, the evangelist 
writes: “Many other signs Jesus also worked...” (20:30). The ap- 
paritions of the risen Christ are counted among the sémeia. Since, then, 
the héra of the passion and resurrection includes sémeia, there can be 
no objection to this inclusion in the héra at Cana. 

What has been said of the inclusion of the sémeia both in the hour of 
the passion and in the hour at Cana is equally valid of the doxa of 
Jesus. We must distinguish in John’s concept of the public life of 
Christ two periods of His glorification: the period of miracles and the 


1 Dupont, op. cit. supra n. 24, p. 282. 
3 Jn 2:11, 18, 23; 3:2; 4:48, 54; 6:2, 14, 26, 30; 7:31; 9:16; 10:41; 11:47; 12:18, 37. 
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period of the passion and resurrection." The evangelist unmistakably 
indicates this twofold aspect of doxa. The miracle at Cana as well as 
the raising of Lazarus is expressly designated as a manifestation of 
Christ’s glory (Jn 2:11; 11:40). The hour of the passion is also termed 
the glorification of Jesus (12:23), while the Father Himself makes 
reference to the twofold glorification: “I have both glorified (my name), 
and I will glorify it again’ (12:28). In the case of the miracles of 
Christ, ‘the glory of Christ appears in the power He displays in work- 
ing His miracles.” In the case of the glorification of the hour of the 
passion, “it is a question of the heavenly glorification of Jesus, who 
will be able to glorify God in a different fashion than He has done 
during His earthly existence.’** Since the héra of the passion and 
resurrection embraces the heavenly glorification of Jesus, there can be 
no objection to héra at Cana embracing the earthly glorification of 
Jesus. For the same divine glory displayed by Christ in working His 
miracles constitutes His own final glorification from the Father.* 

We must admit a gradual extension in the terms sémeia, doxa, héra. 
Sémeia is extended, after the resurrection, to embrace the apparitions 
of the risen Christ. Doxa is extended to include the final and permanent 
glorification of Jesus. Likewise, héra embraces at first only what falls 
within its immediate purview, the sémeia and doxa of the pre-passion 
period, but is later extended to include the passion, resurrection, and 
ascension together with the ensuing doxa and sémeia. In the light of 
the evangelist’s total conception of the life of Jesus, héra at Cana 
implicitly includes the passion. But in the context the express ambit of 
hora is restricted by the concrete. In the Cana narrative the evangelist 
does not express his total conception of héra, involving the passion, 
resurrection, and ascension (the final glorification of Jesus) as the all- 


#®C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge University Press, 
1953), divides John’s Gospel into “The Book of Signs” and “The Book of the Passion,” 
a step in which every student of the Gospel would concur. 

* Dupont, op. cit. supra n. 24, p. 280. 

3% Tbid., p. 261. 

% Dupont (0p. cit., pp. 287-89) well establishes that the glory which Jesus manifests 
in His miracles and in which His final exaltation consists is essentially one and the same 
divine glory, “which thou hast given me, because thou hast loved me before the creation 
of the world” (Jn 17:24). in His human nature the Son holds this glory as a gift from the 
Father, according to John’s conception (cf. Dupont, p. 288), to be manifested in the power 
displayed in miracles and to be retained permanently in the final exaltation. 
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important manifestation, for he in no way indicates that he wishes the 
reader to understand héra in the light of his total conception. Rather 
he leaves this for later development.*’ 

That there are points of contact, intended by the evangelist, between 
the Cana narrative and the passion seems undeniable. The héra and its 
non-arrival, the word “woman,” and the presence of Mary both at 
Cana and on Calvary indicate a parallelism between the Cana and 
Calvary narratives. However, the point of contact between the inci- 
dents cannot lie in the fact that Mary at Cana must simply await the 
hour of Calvary, for this phase of the hour has not as such come under 
consideration. The contact lies in the fact that Mary plays a role both 
in the inauguration of the period of signs and in the inception of the 
new era of the redemption. This role at Cana cannot be one essentially 
of awaiting the hour of the passion. For what occurs at Cana is to 
recur, in a larger sense, at a later date. The event of Cana foreshadows 
events of greater importance in the later life of Jesus: the sémeia of the 
public life become the sémeia of the risen life; the doxa of the public 
life becomes the final exaltation of Jesus; the manifestation at Cana is 
but a preview of the manifestation of the risen Christ. The role of Mary 
must be similarly progressive rather than static. Her presence and 
activity at the beginning of signs must be proportionately greater at 
the cross, which in John’s concept is the beginning (as the sine qua non) 
of the final glorification of Jesus.** 


37 Oscar Cullmann, Les sacrements dans l’évangile johannique (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1951) pp. 19-26, presents instances of multiple connotations in Johannine 
terms, e.g., the “lifting up” of the serpent, of the Son of Man in the crucifixion (Jn 3:14; 
12:32), and in the crucifixion and ascension (Jn 8:21-28). There is a certain progression 
here in the concept of the “lifting up.” There are the well-known verbal progressions in the 
meaning of the words “water” and “bread” in cc. 4 and 6. There is also the switch from the 
concept of physical to spiritual blindness in c. 9, and the double connotation of “rise” in 
11:23. All this shows that héra at Cana is not so easily reduced to a simple idea such as 
the passion, the glorification of Jesus, or miracles. Strangely enough Cullmann (p. 36) does 
not test his own principle of multiple connotations for héra at Cana, but accepts it in the 
simple sense of the death of Jesus. 

*® The gradual emergence of events in John’s portrayal of Christ’s life is aptly expressed 
by C. H. Dodd, op. cit. supra n. 33, p. 365: “Any moment in which Christ presents in ac- 
tion a sémeion of His divine functions of zdopoiésis and krisis is, in some sense, the destined 
héra of His manifestation. At Cana, when His mother intervened, His héra had not yet 
come (2, 4); but when ‘He manifested His glory’ in giving wine for water (2, 11), it had, 
in some sense, come. Similarly, when Jesus was hiding in Galilee, His kairos was not yet 
present (7, 6), but when at the Feast of the Tabernacles He declared Himself the source 
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It may be objected that there is a kind of opposition between the 
non-arrival of the héra, stated at Cana, and its arrival with the passion. 
Thus héra would remain in a state of non-arrival throughout the period 
of signs. The reply to this objection decisively establishes our point con- 
cerning héra. For the master idea underlying both periods of Christ’s 
life for John, that of miracles and that of the passion and resurrection, 
is the manifestation, the phanerdsis, of Jesus. The manifestation begins 
at Cana (Jn 2:11) and perdures throughout the period of signs, every 
miracle in John’s concept being a manifestation of the divine glory. 
This idea is strongly reiterated in Jn 9:3, the instance of the man born 
blind: “Neither has this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God were to be made manifest in him”; and again in con- 
nection with the raising of Lazarus (Jn 11:40). The same idea of the 
manifestation of Jesus underlies the héra of the passion and resurrec- 
tion. The passion will convict the world (Jn 16:8-11) “of sin |i.e., of 
the innocence of Christ and the guilt of His enemies], of justice [i.e., the 
Father will approve Christ, reject the world], and of judgment [i.e., the 
true condemnation has been passed on the world, not on Christ].”’ The 
manifestation of Jesus continues even after the resurrection: “After 
these things Jesus manifested Himself again at the sea of Tiberias” 
(Jn 21:1; cf. 21:14). Thus the hour at Cana and the hour of Christ’s 
glorification by means of the passion, resurrection, and ascension are 





of light and of living water it was, in some sense, present. A certain similarity of structure 
in the Lazarus story would suggest that when Jesus delayed in Transjordan, His héra was 
not yet, but the moment when the dead heard His voice and came out was the destined 
héra in which His glory was manifested. . . .” 

The importance of Jn 2:11, the evangelist’s evaluation of the Cana incident, should not 
be underestimated. 2:11 is not a passing remark but a thoughtful judgment, as is proved 
by the pattern of personal commentary peculiar to the opening chapters of the fourth 
Gospel (see the conclusion of note 7). John derives three ideas from the Cana incident: 
(1) the period of signs, here inaugurated; (2) the self-revelation of Jesus, consisting in a 
display of divine power (the doxa) ; (3) the fruitful effect of the sign, faith. These are among 
the key ideas of the Gospel itself. The passion is certainly among the main themes of the 
Gospel as a whole, yet it is only from 7:30 that it occupies a prominence equaling, from a 
literary viewpoint, that of the sémeia and the doxa. The omission of an allusion to the pas- 
sion in the judgment of 2:11 constitutes a sound argument that at this point in the nar- 
rative it is not of equal prominence to the doxa and the sémeia. Consequently we see no 
reason to include the passion expressly in the thought of 2:4, nor to exempt the héra from 
the application of the evangelist’s commentary on the incident. 
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unified in that each is in its own way a manifestation or self-revelation 
of Jesus. 

It follows that the hour at Cana is not the hour of miracles nor the 
hour of the passion nor the hour of this particular miracle, but the hour 
of manifestation, the self-revelation of Jesus, which at Cana enters 
upon its first phase, that of the signs. The hour of the passion and 
resurrection is not actually conceived by John in terms simply of these 
historical events, but as “the hour for the Son of Man to be glorified”’ 
(Jn 12:23). In glorifying Jesus by means of the resurrection and as- 
cension, the Father manifests or reveals the divinity of the Son. In 
reality, the hour of Jesus is a single hour—that of manifestation— 
which, however, embraces two periods or phases: that of signs mani- 
festing the glory of Jesus (His divinity), and that of the passion, 
resurrection, and ascension manifesting the final and permanent glory 
of Jesus (His everlasting divinity). 

Our conclusion is that héra at Cana is to be interpreted in terms of 
its immediate context, the self-revelation of Jesus by means of the 
signs. In so far as héra will be later extended to include the final glori- 
fication of Jesus ensuing from the passion, the latter note must be 
implicitly admitted in héra at Cana. Its admission involves a relation- 
ship between Cana and Calvary, but a relationship of the lesser to the 
greater, the less important to the more important, the initial to the 
final manifestation. What is expressly under consideration in the con- 
versation between Christ and Mary at Cana is the manifestation of 
Jesus by means of the signs, not the passion. 


CHRIST’S SUPPOSED ASSERTION OF INDEPENDENCE 


According to the interpretation we are considering, the burden of 
Christ’s statement at Cana was to declare His independence of Mary 
throughout His public life. In the viewpoint of Leal, who holds that 
Mary originally proposed a miracle, Christ made it clear that He was 
acting as Messias. Mary’s request pertained to the messianic order, and 
Jesus was refusing to admit that Mary could direct His messianic 
activity: “To direct His messianic activity will be the exclusive busi- 
ness of His Father, not of His mother, and it is to this that He re- 
sponds directly. It does not pertain to you to direct me in the way of 
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my vocation or redemptive mission.’ Braun explains Christ’s as- 
sertion of independence as a denial of filial dependence upon Mary. 
Jesus refuses to acknowledge the flesh-and-blood relationship existing 
between Himself and His mother: ‘The public life of Jesus had begun, 
and during it He must devote himself wholly and exclusively to the 
orders of His Father. Mary is invited to self-effacement. Jesus gives her 
to understand that the ties of blood, as binding as they have been, are, 
as it were, suspended.’’*° 

According to these ev lanations the independence of Jesus was 
declared at Cana either by an assertion of messianic dependence upon 
the Father alone or by a rejection of the maternal relationship. How- 
ever, we do not find the expression of these ideas sustained either by 
the immediate context of John’s narrative or by the remote context of 
the four Gospels. 

An assertion by Christ of messianic independence does not enable us 
to explain how, after receiving such an instruction, Mary would feel 
entitled to give a warning to the waiters anticipating an intervention. 
The decisiveness of Mary’s act cannot be escaped. Braun has written: 
“Mary acted as if she had won her case”’ ;“! and again: “Mary, it is true, 
appears in no way repulsed by the refusal of Jesus. The fashion in which 
she addresses the waiters gives on the contrary the impression that she 
knows she has been heard.’ Prat observed: ‘Mary knew that . . . her 
request had actually been granted before it was made.”“ And La- 
grange remarked categorically: ‘The astonishing thing is that Mary 
seems to count on the miracle.’ . 

Finding it necessary to reconcile Mary’s act with Christ’s instruction 
on independence, Braun appeals to an omission in John’s narrative: 
“‘We are here in the presence of a problem for the solution of which we 
are reduced to conjecture. John is satisfied to outline the scene with the 
utmost brevity. It was not his intention to forestall questions which 
would arise in the minds of his readers.’’** An appeal to an omission in 
the text is at best a poor substitute for explaining the narrative as it 
stands. Gaechter makes a suggestion more worthy of consideration: 

Leal, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 161. “ Braun, La mére des fidéles, pp. 57-58. 

“ La sainte Bible 10, 320. ® La mére des fidéles, p. 63. 

@ Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, and His Work, tr. J. Heenan (Milwaukee: 


Bruce, 1950) 1, 178. 
“ Evangile selon saint Jean, p. 57. “ La mére des fidéles, p. 63. 
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the possibility of a note of uncertainty in Mary’s advice to the waiters. 
The clause, ho ti an legé humin, being conditional, contains a note of 
hesitancy and should be rendered: ‘“‘In case He should say anything to 
you—whatever it may be—do it!’”** However, it is tenuous to argue 
to doubt in the speaker’s mind from the use of the subjunctive mood, 
since this grammatical nicety was already in the process of being lost 
when the New Testament was written.‘” According to Gaechter, Mary 
would be in doubt as to whether or not Christ planned to act. But John 
employs the same ho # an construction elsewhere where it is clear that 
uncertainty is excluded (cf. Jn 14:13; 15:16). The same texts bear out 
M. Zerwick’s opinion that Mary’s statement is ‘‘a most certain expecta- 
tion,” equivalent to the Latin guodcumque, bearing, not upon the fact 
of Christ’s instructions to the waiters, but upon the nature of the 
instructions.‘* The accurate literal translation of Mary’s statement 
would be: “Whatever he may say to you, do it”; just as we would 
translate Jn 14:13: “Whatever you may ask in my name. . .,”’ where 
the probability bears, not upon the asking, but upon the nature of the 
thing petitioned. Kleist’s translation (The New Testament; Bruce, 
1954), “No matter what he tells you, be sure you do it!” expresses the 
sense perfectly. 

The narrative supplies us with two facts to be accounted for. After 
the reply of Christ Mary passes from word to deed, and Christ con- 
forms to her direction. If He has declared messianic independence, it is 
most difficult to understand why the acts of Jesus and Mary are so 
closely conjoined in John’s narrative. Had Christ refused to make use 
of the waiters, we should have decisive proof of the theory of indepen- 
dence. But Jesus Himself does not act upon the assertion of indepen- 
dence attributed to Him. So evident is this that Braun is compelled to 
explain the miracle as an anticipation of Mary’s intercession, Gaechter 
as an exception to the principle laid down by Christ.” 

Mary’s attitude toward intervention in divine affairs is well illus- 
trated in Matthew’s Gospel. In spite of the anguish she undoubtedly 
knew Joseph was suffering in view of her pregnancy, she maintained a 

46 Gaechter, Maria im Erdenleben, p. 192: “Falls er euch etwas sagt—was immer es 
sei—das tut!” 

7 Cf. M. Zerwick, S.J., Graecitas biblica (Rome, 1949) p. 76, n. 234. 


# Ibid., p. 76, n. 235. 
«© La mere des fidéles, p. 65; Maria im Erdenleben, p. 195 f. 
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strict silence until the problem was resolved by divine intervention. It 
seems more than disconcerting to discover that the same person, 
thirty years later, with the spiritual stature she had by then acquired, 
would need an instruction lest she intervene in divine affairs. Her very 
comment, “They have no wine,” must certainly be understood in the 
light of the humility and submissiveness which were a part of her 
character at the age of fifteen. 

That Christ was dependent solely upon the will of His Father 
throughout the public life is a fact that cannot be contested.* But that 
Christ applied this law of dependency upon the Father to Mary at 
Cana so as to rule her out of the public life as a matter of principle, does 
not accord with Mary’s participation in the miracle itself or with her 
dependence on divine guidance elsewhere in the Gospels. 

Braun’s theory of a declaration of separation by Christ, consisting ir 
a denial of filial dependence on Mary, fares no better in the light of the 
evidence from the Gospels than the theory of messianic independence. 
By the time of the episode at Cana, both a physical and moral separa- 
tion had already taken place between Christ and Mary. The physical 
separation was occasioned by Christ’s departure from His home at 
Nazareth. The moral separation was brought about years before when 
He entered upon the period of His manhood. The words of Luke, “He 
was subject to them” (2:51), do not apply with the same stringency to 
the period of Christ’s manhood as to His childhood. Mary’s jurisdic- 
tion over Christ would have pertained only to His minority; during His 
majority she would have enjoyed a certain jurisdiction, as long as He 
remained with her at Nazareth, required for the running of the house- 
hold. But not even this situation obtained at the time of the Cana 
episode. Whatever Christ would now have done for His mother in the 
natural order would have fallen under the virtues of love and reverence, 
but not under the virtue of obedience. We must suppose that Mary had 
already accommodated herself to these changes; and the delicacy of her 
comment, “They have no wine,’’ a masterpiece of non-authoritative 
strategy, reveals her own alertness to them. A declaration by Christ of 

§ Leal, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 154, n. 40, cites over thirty texts from John in which Christ 
makes this declaration. Lagrange was careful, however, not to introduce the will of the 
Father into the thought of Christ at Cana, and it seems that greater caution would be ad- 


visable in this respect. It certainly is not clearly evident that anything done, proposed, 
or about to be done at Cana meets any obstacle in the will of the Father. 
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moral independence of Mary would have been merely to state a prin- 
ciple which she had in practice already accepted, and which was 
reflected in the veiled manner in which she couched her petition. 

In an effort to confirm Christ’s rejection of the maternal relation- 
ship, authors commonly have recourse to certain texts in the Synoptics 
wherein, supposedly, Jesus rejects His mother.*! The texts read :“‘ ‘Who 
is my mother and who are my brethren?’ And stretching forth His hand 
towards His disciples, He said, ‘Behold my mother and my brethren! 
For whoever does the will of my Father in heaven, he is my brother and 
sister and mother’” (Mt 12:48-50). “And it was told Him, ‘Thy 
mother and thy brethren are standing outside, wishing to see thee.’ But 
He answered and said to them, ‘My mother and my brethren are they 
who hear the word of God, and act upon it’ ” (Lk 8:20-21). “A certain 
woman from the crowd lifted up her voice and said to Him, ‘Blessed is 
the womb that bore thee, and the breasts that nursed thee.’ But He 
said, ‘Rather, blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep 
it!’” (Lk 11:27-28). 

Christ’s purpose in these statements, as regards human relation- 
ships, is to declare the superiority of spiritual ties over natural bonds. 
Jesus makes use of His customary teaching device of choosing from 
nature to make a spiritual point. He does not intend primarily to 
comment upon the relationship between Himse‘f and His mother. But 
the texts may be applied to Mary; and in application to her they teach, 
not a principle of separation, but a principle of the highest spiritual 
union. As Lagrange remarks, Christ ‘does not refuse the congratula- 
tion” (in the instance of the woman of Lk 11:27 f.) ‘either for Himself 
or for His mother, but He elevates the thought toward a sphere wherein 
Mary has excelled more than all women... .’’* If there be a special 
bond of union between Christ and those who do the will of the Father, 
a bond comparable to the natural relationship of mother and son, a 


5 Braun, La mére des fidéles, pp. 60-61; Gaechter, Maria im Erdenleben, p. 189; Leal, 
op. cit. supra n. 4, pp. 154-55. 

5 Mk 3:31-35 and Mt 12:48-50 certainly also teach the priority of spiritual over tem- 
poral duties as exemplified in Christ’s mission. There follows from this the fact of His 
separation from Mary, physically and morally, owing to the exigencies of His divine mis- 
sion. But a principle of total exclusion from the pre-passion ministry does not follow, and 
is actually contradicted by the principle of spiritual union taught in the texts. 

5 Evangile selon saint Luc (Paris: Gabalda, 1921) p. 336. 
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fortiori this is true of the relationship of Christ and Mary. The texts of 
the Synoptics, therefore, in application to Mary, would enunciate a 
principle of union between Jesus and His mother rather than a prin- 
ciple of separation. This law of spiritual union taught by the Synoptics 
is reflected in the teaching of the magisterium. Pius X stated that 
Christ and Mary lived a “never dissociated manner of life and la- 
bors. . .,’’* while Pius XII has declared that Mary was “always most 
intimately united with her Son.’”’** If Christ at Cana laid down a rule 
which in effect prevented Mary alone among the Jewish people from 
petitioning the benefits of the messianic era, we may not explain this 
exegetically by constructing a wall of separation between Jesus and 
His mother. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CONTEXT IN BIBLICAL PARALLELS 


Relying on parallels in the Old and New Testaments, exegetes have 
most often attached an adverse import to the reply of Christ at Cana, 
such as refusal, denial of community, divergence of viewpoint, rejection 
of interference. Modern authors commonly exclude harshness or re- 
proof. Many, however, think it necessary to admit refusal or denial of 
community, if not both attitudes. The reason for this position is the 
meaning of the phrase, “What to me and to thee,” as it is established 
by the parallels. Maldonatus laid this down as a principle: “It must be 
noted that in the constant use of Scripture this phrase clearly signifies 
a denial of community between the speakers.” 

An examination of the passages in question, however, reveals that 
two important factors of their context are absent from the context of 
Cana. The first of these is a state of enmity between the speakers. 
In the five New Testament parallels (Mt 8:29; Mk 1:24; 5:7; Lk 4:34; 
8:28), the phrase is addressed to Christ by the devil or by a person 
under diabolical influence. The existing enmity accounts for the ani- 
mosity of the expression, ‘“What to me and to thee,” in these cases 
intended to express a denial of community. To argue to a denial of 

* Ad diem illum, ASS 36 (1903-4) 453: “Hinc Matris et Filii nunquam dissociata con- 
suetudo vitae et laborum. . . .” 

% Mystics corporis, AAS 35 (1943) 247: “Ipsa fuit, quae vel propriae, vel hereditariae 
labis expers, arctissime semper cum Filio suo coniuncta, eundem in Golgotha, una cum 
maternorum virium maternique amoris sui holocausto. . . .” 

56 Commentarii in quatuor evangelistas (Paris, 1658) col. 1311; cited in Braun, La mére 
des fidéles, p. 51, n. 7. 
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community in the reply of Christ to Mary on the basis of these pas- 
sages would be to assume a context simply non-existent at Cana. 

Two of the seven Old Testament parallels (Jg 11:12; 2 Chr 35:21) 
must be eliminated from consideration for the same reason, a state of 
enmity. The speakers are at war. In the remaining five illustrations 
(Jos 22:24; 2 S 16:10; 19:22; 1 K 17:18; 2 K 3:13) there is another 
factor which is absent from the context of Cana: a fact or experience 
emotiorally unpleasant for the speaker. In Joshua it is the apparent 
usurpation of Mosaic worship by unauthorized peoples; in 2 Samuel 
Shimei’s cursing of David; in 1 Kings the death of the widow’s son; 
in 2 Kings the past history of the Northern Kingdom’s dealings with 
false prophets. There is inevitably a source of irritation accounting for 
the speaker’s expression of hostility. The context of our phrase, there- 
fore, in both Testaments is always one of unpleasantness.*’ At Cana, 
however, there is no source of irritation for Christ, unless it be read into 
the context from the parallel passages. 

Another aspect of the parallel passages must be acknowledged in 
connection with our Cana text. We learn of the attitude the Old Testa- 
ment speaker intends to take from the explanatory statement he adds 
to the phrase, “What to me and to thee.” The Israelite says: “You 
have no share in the Lord” (a denial of community, intended to chal- 
lenge the right to Mosaic worship; Jos 22:24); Jephthah: “You have 
come against me”’ (a fixing of responsibility for war; Jg 11:12); David: 
“Tf he curses when the Lord has said, ‘Curse David’. . .” (divergence of 
viewpoint; 2 S 16:10), and again: “Do you not know that I today am 
king?” (as in the preceding; 2 S 19:22); the widow of Sarepta: “You 
have come. . . to kill my son!”’ (complaint, not without bitterness; 1 K 
17:18); Eliseus: ““Go to the prophets of your father and the prophets of 
your mother” (reluctance to render prophetic assistance, tinged with 
sarcasm; 2 K 3:13); Necho, king of Egypt: “(Cease then to provoke 
God. . . that He do not destroy you” (a solemn warning, amounting to 
a threat; 2 Chr 35:21). 

Our point is that all the circumstances of the context as well as the 
speaker’s own explanation of his attitude must be brought to bear in 

57 Not all exegetes, however, admit that the speaker’s reaction is necessarily unpleasant 
in every instance. Eufrasio di Cristo Re, O.C.D., “Che significa ‘Quid mihi et tibi,’ ” 


Scuola cattolica 75 (1940) 141, concludes that prevalently the speaker’s reaction is un- 
pleasant. 
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order to determine the exact meaning of the expression, ‘“What to me 
and to thee.” To carry over any one of the Old Testament attitudes 
into the conversation at Cana—whether it be refusal or denial of com- 
munity—is to assume a similarity of context, which is certainly not 
evident and certainly not expressly indicated in the narration of the 
Cana ‘incident. If the meaning of the expression is determined in the 
parallels by its context, the same principle must be applied to the 
phrase at Cana. The complete context is the principal determinant of 
the meaning rather than parallel passages. To project denial of com- 
munity or refusal into the Cana text is to run the risk of reading into 
the reply of Christ a meaning not intended. The content of the paral- 
lels must be set aside, therefore, until the context of the Cana incident 
itself be clearly ascertained. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES RESULTING FROM THE PARALLELS 


Under the influence of the parallels, exegetes have been led to adopt 
the theory of the momentary refusal. While Jesus found it necessary to 
refuse Mary initially, nevertheless He yielded out of regard for her. 
Prat thought the refusal of Mary’s proposal so undeniable that it is 
useless to attempt any other explanation of Christ’s reply: “As it 
stands, the answer implies, not a reproach or a reprehension (as several 
of the Fathers maintain), but a momentary refusal. The expedients 
thought up by certain exegetes to eliminate this meaning from the 
phrase seem to us out of place.”** According to the explanation of 
Lagrange, the first portion of Jesus’ reply, “What to me and to thee,” 
declines the proposal. The second portion, “My hour has not yet 
come,” provides the reason for the refusal. The time of miracles is not 
due at the precise moment of the suggestion; it is due, however, im- 
mediately: “‘Patience, the time has not come; it will come in a mo- 
ment.” Actually, Christ was not to reveal Himself publicly as Messias 
through a miraculous intervention on this occasion; but because of 
Mary’s request the moment would be, as it were, advanced.* 


% Prat, Jesus Christ 1, 177. 59 Evangile selon saint Jean, p. 57. 

* Lagrange did not introduce the notion of the “advancement” of the hour in his com- 
mentary on this passage, but he did so in his life of Christ (The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1938] p. 93): “This Son, who has the power of determining 
the hour of His own destiny, does not disdain to anticipate that hour out of reverence for 
His Mother.” 
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The theory of initial or momentary refusal is confronted with serious 
psychological difficulties. According to this viewpoint, the assent of 
Jesus is not actually found in His words. These say only no, momen- 
tarily, and declare the divine will to be the reason. Meanwhile, Christ’s 
manner expresses the assent: His tone of voice, His facial expression, 
His very inflection of the words. Jesus replies in the negative in word, 
but in the affirmative in manner. Although negation and affirmation 
are achieved in different ways, they would remain nevertheless prac- 
tically simultaneous.* 

It must be acknowledged that such a simultaneous refusal and 
assent is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to explain. Christ would 
be saying no and yes to the very same object—Mary’s proposal of 
intervention—at one and the same time. That exegetes have perceived 
the difficulty seems clear from their suggestion of an omission in John’s 
text: the verbal assent of Jesus would be omitted. But what would be 
more natural for the author than to give Christ’s words of assent if such 
were spoken? It would be of the utmost importance to give the reader 
Christ’s own explanation for performing the miracle if He Himself had 
declared that the time had not yet come. 

But an even graver psychological difficulty for the theory of momen- 
tary refusal is presented by the conduct of Mary. In the supposition 
that Christ verbally dissented but conveyed assent through His mien, 
how could Mary have felt authorized to take the concrete step of pre- 
paring the waiters? She would have had to disregard the clearly 
adverse meaning of Christ’s reply in favor of fastening on the hints of 
acquiescence. She would then have been authorized to hope for an 
intervention, which would be within the bounds of prudence. But in the 


6 Joseph L. Lilly, “Jesus and His Mother during the Public Life,” CBQ 8 (1946) 55, 
voiced the same objection: “This explanation would seem to imply that our Lord indicated 
one thing by the material sense of His words and another by the tone of His voice and His 
facial expression; that He said in words equivalently that He would not grant His mother’s 
request and at the same time indicated hy a twinkle of His eye, or by His vocal intonation 
that He really did not wish to be taken seriously. Is such a manner of acting consonant 
with the sacred character of our Lord? . . . Our Lord’s facial expression and tone of voice 
gave the lie to His words, we are told. That is an inference from Mary’s subsequent action. 
But is it not better to give an interpretation to our Lord’s words which will bring them into 
conformity with the tone of His voice and facial expression? We think so.” 

® Such is the suggestion made in the manual of Simon-Dorado, Prael. bibl. N. T. 1, 
424. 
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light of a dissent by Christ, it may be doubted that it would have been 
within the bounds of prudence for Mary to take a concrete step that 
could have conceivably further embarrassed her Son concerning the 
manner of the intervention. 

The theory of momentary refusal does not enable us to provide a 
satisfying psychological explanation for Mary’s conduct. 

The reply of Christ, therefore, has not been successfully evaluated in 
the light of the parallel passages. These have in reality exerted an undue 
influence on the exegesis of our text. Applying the principle of evalua- 
tion from context which exegetes have used in studying the phrase, 
“What to me and to thee,” in the parallels, we would be compelled to 
center our attention on the context of the Cana incident as John has 
described it. 

THE CONTEXT OF THE REPLY OF CHRIST 


Four factors in the narrative bear upon the reply of Christ. There is 
(1) the crisis over the wine: what facts in this situation occasioned 
Mary’s appeal? (2) The psychology of Mary’s statement to Jesus: did 
she appeal for natural assistance, or did she appeal for extraordinary 
aid, addressing Him as Messias and Son of God? (3) The psychology of 
Mary’s instructions to the waiters: clid she at this juncture anticipate a 
miraculous intervention by Christ? (4) Christ’s performance of the 
miracle: did He act in response to Mary’s original comment or inde- 
pendently of her appeal? 

The crisis over the failure of the wine was in the mind of both Mary 
and the waiters. This is evident from the fact that Mary does not in- 
form them of the deficiency; they know of it already. Once the dis- 
covery was made, a discussion concerning a solution naturally would 
have taken place. No feasible way of replenishing the supply had been 
suggested. We may only conjecture what the problem was. It could 
have been the lateness of the hour, the amount required, a lack of 
funds, or a delay, which would have resulted in the fact of the failure 
becoming known with the consequent embarrassment to the bride- 
groom. Whatever may have been the actual situation, it is clear that a 
real necessity existed and that no one had as yet been able to devise a 
way to resolve the problem. Perhaps in the circumstances Mary was 
counted upon to find a solution. At any rate, the matter was judged to 
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be grave, and in the absence of a solution Mary was impelled to ap- 
proach Jesus. 

The psychology of Mary’s statement, ‘They have no wine,” was 
necessarily determined by the existing situation. She expresses not 
merely the simple fact of the lack of wine, but also the necessity and 
that thus far at least no practical solution has been arrived at. Thus 
Mary, presenting the problem to Jesus as she knew it, appealed to Him 
for a solution. 

What was the nature of Mary’s confidence in her Son? Did she ex- 
pect only natural assistance or a miraculous intervention? If the 
former, she would be falling back on past practice; if the latter, she 
would be addressing Him as Messias and Son of God, making an act of 
faith. Gaechter has suggested that Mary did not possess the practical 
knowledge required to petition a miracle.“ She had never experienced a 
miracle worked by Christ, and had no way of knowing that the miracu- 
lous would be a part of His messianic ministry. Lacking formal educa- 
tion in the Old Testament, Mary would have learned her religion only 
from practice; concerning the Messias she would have shared the view 
of those who thought in terms only of the spiritual aspects of the mes- 
sianic kingdom. Psychologically, therefore, Mary was not prepared to 
think in terms of a miracle at Cana. 

We believe that the difficulties are exaggerated. While the arguments 
of the author may offer some proof that Mary could not easily have 
thought in terms of a messianic miracle, neither is there reason to 
believe that under the stress of the situation Mary would have taken 
time out to meditate on the messianic implications of Christ’s inter- 
vention. While she would have appealed to Him with the knowledge of 
His messiasship, she would also have appealed to Him as Son of God. 
Taking a concrete view, Mary would have drawn no distinction be- 
tween the messiasship and divinity of Christ. She would have often 
meditated upon the assertion of the angel, ‘“Nothing shall be impossible 
with God.” In addition to her personal experiences of miraculous inter- 


® Among those who hold that Mary asked for a miracle are Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Maldonatus, Knabenbauer, and Lagrange; cf. P. F. Ceuppens, O. P., De mariologia biblica 
(Rome: Marietti, 1948) p. 183. Ceuppens considers the point dubious. Braun, La mére des 
fidéles, p. 56, thinks the better view is that Mary did not petition a miracle. 

“ Maria im Erdenleben, pp. 160-71. 
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vention, she would have known of some of the nature-miracles de- 
scribed in the Old Testament. Thus she would have had a sufficient 
foundation to consider a miracle of nature by Christ a possibility. The 
possibility is admitted by Gaechter,** but he objects that Mary did not 
know that Christ’s human nature would be the instrument of miracles. 
But this is not a very strong objection, for the manner in which the 
miracle would have been performed would not have been Mary’s 
problem but Christ’s. It was not necessary that Mary make a theo- 
logical judgment as to how the miracle would be performed. Lest, how- 
ever, we go beyond the evidence, we content ourselves with saying that 
Mary’s request need not have excluded a natural solution to the 
problem (since possibly Jesus could have proposed one); but neither 
would it have necessarily excluded divine omnipotence. Thus Mary’s 
petition could have contained, at least implicitly and as a possibility, a 
miraculous intervention. The manner, the significance, and the public 
import of a miraculous intervention (unless Jesus chose to act in the 
completest secrecy) are factors Mary need not have even considered. 

The text itself would seem to favor the inclusion of an extraordinary 
intervention in Mary’s appeal. Her conduct leads up to the miracle. 
She prompts Jesus first to the thought and then to the act of the 
miracle. The miraculous is in the very spirit of the narrative, Mary’s 
faith leading ultimately to the strengthening of the faith of the disciples. 
The word “hour” has for John the express meaning in this context of 
the beginning of signs, the period of miracles during which Jesus 
reveals Himself to the world. Thus the reply of Christ in the view of 
the evangelist would have been a natural response to the mind of 
Mary, and is indicative of the nature of her thoughts regarding the 
intervention she is proposing. As will be seen, Mary’s instruction to the 
waiters presupposes an unusual intervention by Christ. If after the 
reply of Christ she expects a manifestation of divine power, she must 
have entertained this possibility in the beginning, for the reply in 
itself could not have informed her of a miracle had she not been of this 
mind originally. 

It is certain that Mary’s appeal to Jesus over the crisis of the wine 
counts on His aid. Her comment, being completely subservient to 


% Tbid., p. 165. % Tbid., pp. 165-66. 
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whatever means Jesus should choose, would seem to include the 
preternatural as well as the natural. 

The psychology of Mary’s instruction to the waiters is that a solution 
is forthcoming. Her statement (1) allays their anxiety; there is no 
longer need for them to cast about for a solution, as (2) her Son may be 
expected to come to the rescue; only (3) they must do as they are told 
by Him. 

The submission to Christ required of the waiters by Mary again 
raises the question of whether or not at this juncture she anticipated a 
miracle. The evidence here quite clearly favors the view that Mary 
sensed something unusual about to occur. Her main intent is to insure 
the waiters’ cooperation. Yet they are as anxious to see wine provided 
as is she, though perhaps for different reasons. Mary’s statement 
creates in them an attitude of expectancy toward Christ: they will 
discover the solution to their problem in Him, but they must be pre- 
pared to do as He asks. Mary’s insistence on their compliance does not 
seem to be fully explainable on the supposition of a natural interven- 
tion. Since the waiters themselves are already aware of the problem 
and anxious for a solution, a caution against failure to follow the 
instructions of Jesus would be unnecessary in the circumstances. They 
are already psychologically disposed to assist in the procuring of more 
wine. The problem forestalled by Mary is not the mere fact of their 
cooperation, but their obedience to instructions whose purpose they 
might be inclined to question. There is a vast difference between say- 
ing, ‘He will tell you what to do,” and “Do whatever He tells you.” 
The former would be much more in accord with the circumstances, were 
Mary expecting a natural intervention. 

The performance of the miracle by Jesus confirmed Mary’s advice. 
She was correct in every detail. The problem of the wine was solved by 
her Son. She anticipated His use of the waiters. Her expectancy that 
He Himself would act was fulfilled. Her hint that the orders of Jesus 
would demand the unquestioning submission of the waiters was also 
perfectly accurate. Christ Himself makes His miraculous action de- 
pendent on Mary’s preparation. 

Our problem now is to evaluate the reply of Christ in the light of the 
following factors of our narrative: (1) Mary laid before Christ a situa- 
tion for which there was no natural solution, outside of one proposed by 
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Him; (2) she fully relied upon His wisdom and goodness to solve the 
problem; ‘3) after the conversation, she informed the waiters that for 
all practical purposes the problem was solved; no other solution need 
be looked for save in Chrisi’s instructions; (4) Christ fully justified 
Mary’s interpretation of His reply. 

Two psychological factors of the narrative—Mary’s appeal to Christ 
for aid plus the great degree of confidence she exhibited before the 
waiters—demand that the reply gave Mary considerable encourage- 
ment to rely upon an intervention. The reply of Jesus must be inter- 
preted in accordance with the confidence displayed by Mary both 
before and after the conversation. 


WHAT TO ME AND TO THEE 


We first have to reckon with our formidable phrase, ‘“What to me and 
to thee.”’ It is a response to a petition so tactfully presented that a 
paraphrase of Mary’s remark is difficult. She said in effect: ‘Will you 
aid these people to procure more wine?”’ Mary makes her proposal, not 
on her own behalf, but on behalf of others. Had Christ intended to 
refuse absolutely to aid, it would seem more exactly in accord with the 
idiom for our text to read “What to me and to them”; community would 
be denied between Christ and the people in question on the issue of the 
wine. In the parallels the community is always denied between the 
parties concerned.*’ But the peculiarity of the conversation at Cana is 
that the reply of Christ is not directed squarely at the issue of the wine. 
The failure of wine is left in the background; and Mary, whose state- 
ment has left herself out of the matter, has been drawn into it. The 
phrase, ‘What to me and to thee,” is not a simple refusal of aid, since it 
does not touch immediately upon this issue. 

But is Mary drawn into the issue as a person either refused or re- 
jected? The phrase cannot be a refusal of Mary. We have already 


© The biblical parallels of the phrase, ““What to me and to thee,” may be described as 
a triangle of thought. The two persons announced (“to me and to thee’) are at the base of 
the triangle. The subject in which each is interested is at the apex of the triangle. The aim 
of the speaker is to state his mind on the subject, but to do so in connection with one or 
other of the announced parties. In accordance with this triangular form of expression, if 
Christ were to announce a refusal, there should be a denial of community between Him- 
self and the people in need, since these are the two parties Mary has proposed as being 
involved in the failure of the wine. 
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pointed out the psychological difficulties inherent in the admission of a 
refusal, and we fully concur in Leal’s statement of the argument: “The 
»root” (that Mary’s petition was not refused) “is that she did not so 
understand the reply. If the words of her Son had refused her request, 
she would not have set out immediately to prepare the waiters, confi- 
dent that something unusual was about to happen. If Christ had 
refused the miracle, He would have done it without contradicting 
Himself.”** Gaechter would not consider this a sound argument, for 
Mary could have failed to understand, as was the case with the words 
of Christ in the temple.” But this point is hardly valid for the refusal 
itself. The reasons for it she could have failed to grasp, but if one argues 
to the meaning of “What to me and to thee” from biblical parallels, 
Mary could not have failed to grasp at least the rejection of her request. 
If the phrase be duly established as a refusal on the ground of an idiom, 
it could have no other meaning for Mary than a refusal. 

A rejection of Mary’s maternal influence by means of a denial of 
community is without foundation in the text. According to Braun the 
basis for it would be Mary’s authoritative manner.”° But this is a mere 
assumption and is not sustained by her words, “They have no wine,” 
which in themselves do not insist on her motherly position. Leal finds 
Mary provoking Christ to a messianic miracle.” But this too is an 
assumption impossible to prove, and in no way indicated by Mary’s 
simple words. Her comment restricts itself solely to the need of the 
moment and evidently leaves the decision entirely up to Christ. For 
Gaechter, Christ is saying that He can in no way submit to Mary’s 
motherly influence, even in the natural order.” But let us suppose, for 
the sake of clarifying this point of Mary’s maternal influence, that 
Christ had simply said “Leave it to me.” Would such a simple assent 
be in fact an admission of maternal influence? If so, Christ would have 
submitted to the influence of every person who received an unqualified 

® Leal, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 160... 

6° Gaechter, Maria im Erdenleben, pp. 192-93. 

7 La mére des fidéles, p. 49. “On dirait qu’elle lui parle d’autorité, sans égard pour le 
changement survenu dans sa vie depuis le baptéme dans le Jourdain.” 

71 Leal, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 160: “Su psicologia era de madre, que pretendfa socorrer a 
los esposos por un medio extraordinario, que pertenecia al orden mesianico y debfa revelar 


lo que era su Hijo y afianzar la fe de los discfpulos.” 
7 Maria im Erdenleben, p. 189. 
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assent to a petition for a miracle. The mere assent to Mary’s appeal 
would have no more compromised the messianic independence of 
Christ than His assent to any other petitioner. We do not find, there- 
fore, any foundation in fact for a denial of community, the purpose of 
which would have been to state a principle of messianic independence 
of Mary. 

We consider it necessary to reject three interpretations of the phrase, 
‘What to me and to thee’’: (1) an absolute refusal of intervention, on 
the ground that such a refusal should require the phrase to read ‘What 
to me and to them’’; (2) a refusal of Mary as petitioner, on the ground 
that such a refusal is incompatible with the confidence of Mary before 
the waiters; (3) a denial of community as a rejection of Mary’s moth- 
erly influence, on the ground that no proof of an unwarranted motherly 
influence exists in the text, and that a simple assent by Christ would in 
no way have compromised His messianic independence. 

The rejection of these three interpretations is confirmed by the 
explanatory phrase, ‘““My hour has not yet come.” If Christ had been 
intent upon negating a position assumed by Mary, it is she who would 
be the object of the negation. The explanatory statement should be, 
“Your hour has not yet come.” But the negation is stated in terms of 
Christ and not of Mary. 

Further consideration of the phrase, ““What to me and to thee,” 
must await discussion of the word ‘‘woman.”’ 


WOMAN 


The respectful note attached to the word “woman” cannot be denied 
by one who attentively considers the usage of the term by Christ. On 
the lips of Jesus it inevitably expresses the dignity of the person ad- 
dressed and is accompanied by the overtones suitable to the circum- 
stances. For the Samaritan woman it denotes the importance of what 
Jesus is about to say (Jn 4:21); its keynote is admiration in the instance 
of the Canaanite woman (Mt 15:28), sympathy for the adulterous 
woman (Jn 8:10), pity toward the stooped woman (Lk 13:12), and 
tenderness toward the weeping Magdalene (Jn 21:13). 

What has been considered to be puzzling is the supplanting of the 
term “mother” by “woman.” According to Leal, Jesus is insisting on 
the enormous distance between Himself and this woman, who is His 
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mother in the flesh.” But this contrast between Christ as Messias and 
Mary as a mere creature is not grammatically sustained. Were such a 
contrast intended, we should have the word “woman” in apposition to 
the word “you,” so that the text would read Ti emoi kei soi gynaiki, 
“What to me and to thee, a woman.” The interpretation of Leal reads 
too much into our text. Similarly the other term of the contrast, 
wherein Christ in the word emoi would insist on His messianic con- 
sciousness, would also have to be modified. The word “woman,” being 
in the vocative, provides no grammatical basis for the alleged contrast 
between Christ and Mary. While the emoi would include Christ’s 
messianic consciousness, the grammar of the text does not indicate a 
particular insistence on this fact. 

Braun maintains that “woman” deliberately abstracts from the filial 
relationship” and argues: “That the word ‘woman’... is an almost 
normal expression to address one’s mother is an entirely gratuitous 
hypothesis. It is not based on any example taken either from the Bible 
or from rabbinic writings.”’® However, it is not necessary to prove that 
the word “woman” was an “almost normal” form of address for one’s 
mother. It is only necessary to prove that the term was a dignified form 
of address which could have been applied to one’s mother for a particu- 
lar reason on an occasion. This point we deem to be already established. 
All biblical scholars today admit that among the Greeks “woman” as a 
form of address, far from containing anything derogatory, was actually 
a term of social politeness, acknowledging the excellence of the person. 
Gaechter adduces overwhelming evidence in confirmation of this point 
and concludes: “Among the Greeks, gynai was a much used, thor- 
oughly respectful address for women, both of low and of high station.”’”® 
Nevertheless, on the ground that in modern Syria “this impersonal 
form of address is used by a man when he speaks with a woman who is 
strange to him,’’”” the author concludes that Christ “with a conscious 
choice of expression” addressed Mary as though she were a stranger.”* 
Now ve certainly would not expect strange women to be addressed in 
any way except an impersonal one in any country; but from the fact 

% Leal, op. cit. supra n. 4, p. 161. 

™ La mére des fidéles, p. 50: “Si Jésus dit ici 4 sa mére ‘ ’i#/4, femme,’ c’est donc ap- 
paremment qu’il faisait abstraction de sa qualité de fils.” 


78 Ibid. 16 Maria im Erdenleben, p. 178. 
7 Ibid., p. 179. 78 Ibid. 
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that an impersonal form of address is used to Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, it simply does not follow “without further ado”” that Christ was 
overriding the personal relationship between Himself and His mother. 
The established fact is that John attributes to Jesus the use of a term, 
current in the Greek of the evangelist’s time, which was always em- 
ployed as a mark of distinction or respect. It is a further established 
fact that the other evangelists depict Christ employing the same term 
to other women in the same sense. If it be inquired why Jesus did not 
employ the term “mother,” we may ask why we should expect Him to 
have used any form of address at all. Was it absolutely necessary that 
He call Mary His mother? The absence of the term “mother” would 
constitute a real problem only if we must subscribe to a principle that 
no son may at any time address his mother by any term whatsoever 
except “mother.’”’ Otherwise no other implication is possible except an 
abstraction from the filial relationship. At Cana Mary was known as 
the mother of Jesus. If in this circumstance Christ chose to address her, 
according to the evangelist, by a term employed as a sign of respect, 
He would evidently be indicating that He held His mother in the 
highest honor. Psychologically speaking, we simply cannot agree with 
our distinguished authors that the word “woman” clearly abstracts 
from the filial relationship. It is natural to understand an accepted 
form of address by a good son to a good mother as a mark of honor and 
respect. To understand “woman” as conveying the esoteric meaning 
that Christ is viewing Mary as a stranger places the burden of proof 
upon those who would maintain it. Not an iota of evidence has been 
advanced from the Bible or rabbinic literature in support of this 
viewpoint.*° 

™ Ibid. 

* The possibility that “woman” has a messianic and maternal significance peculiar to 
the Johannine writings is indicated by Bernard J. Le Frois, S.V.D., The Woman Clothed 
with the Sun (Rome: Orbis Catholicus, 1954) p. 223: “In Ap. 12 it must be granted that 
the woman is somehow the mother of the Messias. She is depicted as an individual. Now, 
in St. John’s Gospel, in two messianic passages, one at the beginning of his public life 
(Jn. 2, 4) and one at the consummation of it (Jn. 19, 26), Jesus called Mary his mother by 
the sole title of ‘woman’ (gyné). Taking for granted that St. John is the author of the 
Apocalypse (at least indirectly), Ap. 12 would be the third messianic passage where the 


mother of the Messias is designated solely as gyné. It seems intentional on the part of the 
author. In the event that the Gospel was written after the Apocalypse (which is generally 
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Consequently, we interpret “woman” as a form of address by means 
of which Christ acknowledged the excellence of His mother; and we 
reject the notion that the term so governs “What to me and to thee” 
as to institute a comparison between the dignity of Christ as Messias 
and Son of God and the lowliness of Mary as a mere creature. 


THE DENIAL CONTAINED IN THE “‘WHAT TO ME AND TO THEE”’ 


The entire reply of Christ bears a negative import; and it is perhaps 
this fact that contributes much to the difficulty of interpretation. 
Even apart from the parallels, the expression, ‘“What to me and to 
thee,” indicating a questioning attitude, contains a negation. Whatever 
is denied is actually the understood subject of the phrase: “Of what 
concern is it to me and to thee.’’*! It seems to us that the key to inter- 
pretation is to ascertain as accurately as possible the subject under- 
stood. It is this which is the object of Christ’s denial. 

As an aid to uncovering the true subject of our famous phrase, let us 
take as examples some of the principal paraphrases of it. Lesetre and 
Durand translate, respectively: “Que voulez-vous de moi,” “Qu’at- 
tendez-vous de moi,” as though Christ were saying, “What do you 





conceded) the argument is accentuated, for then there is a clear procedure from implicit 
to explicit clarification of the gyné, as well as of the spiritua] maternity involved.” 

Our paper does not concern itself with these implications of the text, since we have 
restricted ourselves to the historical context of the Cana incident: what did Mary actually 
say to Christ, and what did Jesus actually reply to her? The Johannine implications are a 
further question; John himself would have based them on the historical facts. 

81In the interpretation of a complete, though temporary, separation between Christ 
and Mary, the true paraphrase should be: “Of what concern are you to me?”’ However, 
none of the parallels are so personal. Even those of the NT, out of the mouths of the pos- 
sessed or devils, are directed less at the person of Jesus than at the judgment threatened 
by His presence. If the context of the Cana incident permitted, not an adverse response 
(which we do not concede), but reluctance on the part of Christ, Lagrange’s paraphrase 
(see Evangile selon saint Marc (Paris: Gabalda, 1947] p. 22) is the most acceptable: “De 
quoi viens-tu te méler,” “‘For what purpose do you interfere?” This would not be directed 
at the person of Mary but would be a rhetorical question bearing (1) upon her intent, 
benignly recognized by Christ as a request for a miraculous intervention, and (2) on the 
necessity of the rendering of a grave judgment by Him. But the second portion of the reply, 
if taken as a declaration that it really was not the time for such an intervention, would 
then be in conflict with Mary’s decisive action. Consequently this interpretation of “My 
hour has not yet come” would be unacceptable. 
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want me to do about this?” This is to translate as a simple question 
which bears upon the nature of Mary’s request. Since it fails to pre- 
serve the negative note of the phrase, it must be considered inexact. 
Lagrange renders, “‘Qu’importe 4 moi et a toi,” “What does it matter 
to me and to you?” The negation is here preserved. However, since (in 
Lagrange’s interpretation) the object of the denial becomes the failure 
of wine, we have Christ saying that here and now the absence of wine 
does not matter to either Himself or Mary. The context reveals, 
however, that it does matter to both of them, and matters a great deal; 
and therefore the meaning conveyed does not correspond to fact. The 
translation of Osty and Weber, “‘Laisse-moi faire,” “Leave me alone,” 
and that of Daniel-Rops, “Ne t’occupe pas de cela,” “Don’t worry 
about that,” obviously eliminate Mary from any further action in the 
intervention. We are then left without any explanation as to how she 
took it upon herself to prepare the waiters. Goodspeed’s “Do not try to 
direct me” .s in patent contradiction to the context, since Mary’s in- 
struction to the waiters is clearly directive of Christ’s action. Braun’s 
paraphrase, “Qu’avons-nous 4 faire ensemble, en ce moment, que tu 
me demandes d’intervenir,” “What have we to do together, at this 
moment, that you ask me to intervene?” lays down a principle for 
Mary of non-participation, and again we are left without a psycho- 
logical explanation for her subsequent conduct. The paraphrase of 
Cadoux, “‘Qu’est-ce que cela pour moi et pour toi que donner du vin 
matériel 4 ces noces-la? Combien cela nous est facile et nous cofite peu 
4 moi et a toi,” “What is it for me and for you to give material wine 
at these festivities? How easy is such a thing for us and how little it 
costs me and you,” makes the object of the denial the difficulty of 
providing material wine. In order to achieve this point it must draw 
on a subtle distinction between the ease of this provision and the 
sacrifices involved in the shedding of Christ’s blood, of which the Cana 
miracle is the symbol. Certainly at the time this would have been 
meaningless to Mary, even if the symbolism could be established 
exegetically. 

Greater attention to the context would seem to be necessary if the 
object of Christ’s negation is to be determined. The first consideration 


® Braun, La mére des fidéles, p. 51, offers a list of paraphrases from which we have bor- 
rowed freely. 
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is the social milieu, in which supreme importance was attached to the 
wedding celebration and to the wine as a necessary component of it.* 
The failure of the wine was not merely a calamity threatening to end 
the festivities, but one threatening disgrace to the family of the groom. 
It was simply taken for granted that a prudent householder would 
have stored a sufficient quantity for such an occasion. A failure on this 
score would have provided material for gossip for years to come. 
The second item to be taken into account is the sensitivity to social 
factors of the women responsible for the serving—of housewives like 
Mary herself. Like all good matrons charged with such a responsibility, 
they would have been keenly alert to the social demands of the occa- 
sion: the proper preparation and serving of the food and drink as well 
as the sufficiency of quantity. Putting ourselves into the social milieu 
and into the spirit of the women in charge of the serving, we may grasp 
something of their reaction to the discovery of the failure of the wine. 
It would have been their intense desire to avert the impending calamity. 
We may only imagine—but legitimately so—the hustling and bustling, 
the whispered conversations, the suggestion of solutions, the disap- 
pointment at failure, the ever-growing anxiety. Mary’s remark must 
be understood in the light of the milieu and in the light of the social 
sensitivity of the matrons present. It is not the mere absence of wine 
that she emphasizes, but all the implications and circumstances 
accompanying it: the family disgrace, involving ridicule for perhaps 
years to come, the catastrophe that would mark the wedding-day of 
this young couple, the useless efforts of the housewives and their 
eventual despair. The goal of Mary’s appeal was charity; the im- 
pulsion for her approach to Christ was the apprehension and anxi- 
ety of those who knew of the problem and had confessed failure 
concerning it. 

We must bear in mind also that Mary herself would have been 
deeply affected by the situation. If Christ experienced human emo- 
tions at the distress of human beings, Mary likewise experienced similar 
emotions in accordance with her womanly nature and maternal sym- 
pathies. We may rightly assume that her charitable heart was touched 
and pained by the distress of her compatriots, and that she too shared 


8 Giuseppe Ricciotti, The Life of Christ (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1947) pp. 282-84, makes 
some illuminating remarks on the social aspect of the Cana incident. 
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their sentiments of apprehension. It is this concrete situation of help- 
lessness in the face of a grave social problem that is expressed in Mary’s 
plea, “They have no wine.” In the absence of any other satisfactory 
object of Christ’s negation, it must be this expression of helplessness 
that constitutes the object of His denial: “Of what concern is this 
distress and anxiety to me and to thee, Lady?,” i.e., “Of what concern 
is it to you and to me, Lady, that they cannot solve the problem?” The 
object of the denial would be the helplessness of the “they,” which 
Mary’s statement has expressed. The reply of Jesus would thus be a 
reassurance of His mother. Denying that the problem is insolvable for 
Mary and Himself, Jesus would allay His mother’s anxiety, and dis- 
pose her to direct her thoughts wholly to the power of her Son. The 
word “woman,” indicating a respect for the person of Mary, would 
reveal also a respect for her appeal. 

We turn now to the second portion of Christ’s reply, which com- 
pletes the thought. 


THE NON-ARRIVAL OF THE HOUR 


The second portion of Christ’s reply, ‘“My hour has not yet come,” 
bears upon His own action. The literal translation is “Not yet has come 
my hour.” The primary emphasis in the Greek text is on the adverb of 
time, oupd, “not yet.” We should note the absence of the simple 
negative “not,”’ which would make the statement declare that the 
hour has not come at all, and the presence of the word “not yet,” 
indicating, apart from context, a delay, whether of long or of short 
duration. 

In the context the adverb “not yet” must necessarily indicate a 
delay of short duration. This is clear from the very circumstances. Long 
delay over the crisis of the wine would be fatal, as the plight of the host 
would become generally known, or the guests, become aware of the 
deficiency, would consider the festivities concluded. Thus the chari- 
table purpose of the action would be defeated. 

The secondary emphasis in the Greek text is on the word “hour.” 
A short delay is forecast for the “hour.” The important ideas may then 
be grouped thus: “Not yet for me the hour.” 

This brings us to a crucial point in the interpretation of the text. 
Since the word “hour” is part of the literary structure of the Gospel 
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and contains the note of the self-manifestation of Jesus, we must 
distinguish between the Johannine implications of the word, especially 
that of the self-manifestation, and the meaning of the term for Mary in 
the concrete circumstances. Just as the apostles did not grasp the 
allusion to the passion and resurrection in Christ’s later statements 
concerning the arrival of the hour (Jn 12:23, 27; 17:1), so also the 
messianic implications of the “hour” would have naturally escaped 
Mary before the event. But it does not follow that the term has no 
meaning for her. As far as her understanding is concerned, the term 
“hour” must be restricted to its fundamental meaning found in all four 
evangelists: the fitting time for an action of critical importance. The 
statement of Christ will then read: “Not yet for me the suitable 
moment,” i.e., there will be a short delay before the right time arrives. 

It is possible that the phrase, “What to me and to thee,” which in 
the parallels is ordinarily followed by a negation, has dictated the 
evangelist’s choice of the negative form for the second portion of 
Christ’s reply. However that may be, the casting of the reply in the 
form of a negative serves to give dramatic vividness to the narrative 
by creating suspense, and to indicate the crucial juncture of the Cana 
episode: the manner in which the suitable moment is brought about. 
Neither Mary nor John has any difficulty in apprehending the import 
of the reply. Mary immediately proceeds with her instructions to the 
waiters. The evangelist gives no evidence of seeing any problem be- 
tween the reply of Christ and Mary’s action. He omits a connective 
between the reply and his description of Mary’s action, “His mother 
said to the waiters... (Legei hé métér autou tois diakonois).’”’ Con- 
trariety is not indicated between the words of Christ and the action of 
Mary (as is the case with Christ’s words and action in 7:6-8, 10, where 
the particle de is employed in v. 10). Nor is consequence indicated (as 
in 11:12, where oun is used to emphasize that the disciples’ remark is a 
misunderstanding of Christ’s words). The evangelist has not charac- 
terized the reply as a mere assent or dissent. In his view the action 
would flow right along, but the outcome is totally dependent upon the 
principals. 

The action does in fact flow along, but not as far as Christ is con- 
cerned. It is Mary who continues it; it is Christ who delays. The text 
permits us to deduce the practical reason why Jesus will not act on His 
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own initiative, but awaits the appropriate moment. The messianic 
claim of Christ was not known at Cana, except by the five disciples. It 
is contrary to all the facts that the guests at the wedding, as Willam 
has conjectured,“ knew of the testimony of John the Baptist con- 
cerning Christ, or that the populace of Cana had turned out en masse 
to'catch a glimpse of the announced Messias. Had such been the case, 
Mary’s instruction to the waiters would hardly be necessary; nor is it 
likely that Christ could have performed the miracle in so quiet an 
atmosphere that it would have escaped the attention of the chief 
steward. It is even questionable that the bridegroom himself is aware 
of the origin of the wine. According to the impression of the narrative, 
the actual performance of the miracle goes practically unnoticed. 
Among those present only Mary, the waiters, and the disciples of 
Jesus, who already accept Him as the Messias, have immediate 
knowledge of what has occurred. Among believers in the messiasship, 
after the miracle, John mentions only the disciples; not even the 
waiters, in spite of their courteous cooperation, are placed in this 
category. Had the messiasship of Jesus been publicly claimed at Cana, 
the question of faith for the guests would have arisen. John gives us no 
hint of believers or unbelievers among the guests. This question does 
not even arise. 

It is Mary’s action, therefore, which brings about the suitable 
moment. She enables Christ to perform a messianic action without a 
public messianic claim. Up to this time He has said nothing of His 
identity except for the veiled expression to Nathanael. His disciples, 
quietly gathered, believe in Him on the testimony of the Baptist, con- 
firmed by their personal estimate of Him and by His remarks concern- 
ing themselves (Jn 1:35-51). In accepting their opinion Christ has 
acknowledged the testimony of the Baptist, but has made no public 
claims. Mary’s statement to the waiters assures that they will not 
question the right or authority of Christ to give orders to them or 
manifest astonishment at the nature of His directions. The miracle at 
Cana was performed on the basis of the faith and understanding of 
Mary alone. 

We are now in a position to make a complete paraphrase of the reply 


“ Mary the Mother of Jesus, tr. F. Eckhoff (St. Louis: Herder, 1947) p. 195 f. 
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of Christ. Literally translated, it reads: ‘What to me and to thee, 
woman? Not yet has come my hour.” Our paraphrase would be: “Of 
what concern is this distress and anxiety to me and to thee, Lady? 
I await only the suitable moment.” 


MARY’S ROLE AT CANA 


According to the interpretation we have suggested, Jesus at Cana 
would have taken Mary into His confidence, indicating His approval 
of her proposal and relying upon her prudence to smooth the path for 
His miraculous intervention. Instead of stating a principle of separa- 
tion the reply of Jesus would have reflected a community of under- 
standing and mutual reliance between Himself and His mother.** 

The central figure of the Cana episode is undoubtedly Christ. Mary’s 
role is clearly subordinate to His. Nevertheless, hers is essential to the 
miracle. She suggests it, at least implicitly, and disposes the waiters to 
a blind cooperation. Gaechter does not exaggerate when he calls Mary 
the moral cause of the miracle. 

In our estimate, the most remarkable facet of the narrative is the 
discretionary power allowed Mary as to the preparation for the 


85 The acute observations of Lagrange, RB 41 (1932) 122, on Christ’s alleged declara- 
tion of a separation between Himself and His mother deserve to be quoted in full: “John’s 
intention is to recount a miracle—the very first—the effect of which was profound. The 
miracle is in the air, so to speak, from the beginning. The request aims high, as the tone 
of the response and its aftermath prove. Admittedly, during His ministry Jesus did not 
have to take into account earthly and natural considerations. But it was always thus. His 
relationship with His mother rested on a foundation much higher than that of nature. It 
would be very strange that at the very moment when He was about to satisfy her request 
He would have posed a principle henceforth nullifying the prayer of His mother. The glorifi- 
cation of Jesus was only a confirmation of the power she exercised over His heart. And if 
Mary failed to understand the reply in the sense in which G. understands it, it is un- 
doubtedly because the meaning is most obscure, or rather that this is not the meaning. 
To understand the very simple ‘my hour’ as the hour of the passion is to sacrifice the thread 
of thought to an erudite and purely verbal rapprochement. St. Augustine delighted in pro- 
found senses but more than once simply introduced them into the text. John does not teach 
under a most enigmatic form that there was a suspension (and for what purpose?) in the 
supernatural (rather than the natural) relationship between Jesus and Mary, but that the 
intercession of His mother was from that time sufficiently powerful to obtain a miracle 
which Jesus otherwise would not have worked. The reply had the appearance of a refusal. 
Mary so well understood it that she interpreted it as consent. The prayer most certain to 
be heard is one submitting itself in advance to whatever Jesus should wish.” 
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miracle.** No direction is given her by Christ, but she is permitted to 
take whatever step she deems prudent. In the simple action she 
chooses is revealed an extraordinary tact, the product of faith and 
humility. She takes no positive action into her own hands save to 
direct the attention of the waiters to Christ. Perhaps with the exception 
of the statements of Martha and Mary on the occasion of the death of 
Lazarus, no greater tribute was paid to the divine power of Jesus in 
His lifetime. 

As to any particular significance the incident expresses concerning 
Mary’s role in the redemptive work of Christ, we believe it provides 
another illustration of the close cooperation and union between mother 
and Son, inaugurated with the Incarnation at Nazareth. Just as Mary 
brought Christ into the world (Matthew, Luke), so she was active in 
the inception of His public manifestation (John). In the scheme of 
John’s Gospel her activity at Cana is a preparation for the compre- 
hension of her role on Calvary. The relationship of Christ and Mary 
at Cana was one of mutual cooperation, as we would expect it to be 
from the analogy of the faith.” 


86 For Lagrange Mary’s power of intercession is disclosed in the fact that had she not 
petitioned, there would have been no miracle; for, considering the natural circumstances 
alone, a miracle was not in the plan of Christ. It seems to us that this is weak evidence of 
intercessory power, for the same could be said of many other cases of miraculous interven- 
tion in the life of Christ. Throughout the Synoptics a miracle is not generally performed 
without a petition demonstrating faith. We prefer to pin the evidence of Mary’s interces- 
sory power on the fact that she petitioned a miracle without previous factual knowledge 
of how Christ would go about it (as Gaechter points out), and (more importantly) on the 
liberty conceded her to prepare for the miracle. Mary goes beyond a petition; with the ap- 
proval of Christ she plays a role in the intervention itself. 

8 Two articles appearing too late for our consideration but meriting attention are: 
Emmanuele Testa, O.F.M., ‘‘La mediazione de Maria a Cana,” Studii biblict Franciscani 
liber annuus 5 (1954-55) 139-90; Johann Michl, ‘‘Bemerkungen zu Joh. 2, 4,” Biblica 36 
(1955) 492-509. The former accepts Aéra as an express allusion to the passion, but does 
not admit a principle of separation. The latter rejects the separation theory as incom- 
patible with the context and defends the interrogative reading of Jn. 2:4. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY, 1954-1955 


PART 1: HISTORICAL! 


The traditional reluctance of European publishers to sell their books 
after they have gone to the trouble of printing them resulted in a number of 
titles not arriving in time for inclusion in the previous survey. Those that 
appear to be of more enduring significance will accordingly be included here. 


Sacred Scripture 


To three especially among such late arrivals particular attention must be 
called, for each of them, in one way or other, contributes elements toward 
the reconstruction of that complex and alien milieu in which scriptural texts 
must be read if they would be read aright. Kéhler’s volume contributes OT 
man himself.? No data, whether from OT accounts or from archaeology, 
seem to have escaped the notice of K. in his re-creation of the Israelite of 
biblical times. Obviously this is an achievement which defies intelligent 
synopsis here and which, in any case, transcends the competency of the 
present chronicler; the reader is accordingly referred to the evaluative 
summary of Van den Bussche. But it would not seem to be altogether exag- 
geration to say that one is enabled to see things through the eyes of the OT 
man because one has been inserted, temporarily, in his skin. In any case, it 
is a volume whose value for the historian of spirituality can hardly be over- 
estimated. Of especial significance to such a one is the delineation of the 
Hebraic mentality. It is to this last point, the distinctive modes of Israelite 
thinking, that Tresmontant has addressed himself.‘ The suspicion abides 
that such thinking was of considerably greater complexity and depth than 
the author’s table of simplified contrasts with Western philosophy manages 
to lay bare; yet until such time as we are provided with the extended analyses 
of Hebrew cosmology, anthropology, and gnoseology that the matter re- 
quires, T.’s study may serve as a salutary garde-fou to keep interpreters, 
especially those who are not professional Scripture scholars, from precipitat- 
ing themselves into exegetical errors of the more desperate sort. One of the 


1 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupreEs 15 (1954) 258-93; the initial pages explain the purpose, 
method, and content of these surveys. The doctrinal part of the present survey will ap- 
pear later this year. 

2*L. Kohler, Der hebriische Mensch. Eine Skizze mit einem Anhang: Die hebriische 
Rechisgemeinde (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1953, pp. 181). 

3H. Van den Bussche, “De Israélitische mens,” Collationes Gandavenses 4 (1954) 3-20. 

*C. Tresmontant, Essai sur la pensée hébraique (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953, pp. 171). 
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most telling points made by T. is his exposition of biblical man as, of his 
very nature, open to the divine ruak—a human dimension apparently un- 
known to the Greeks and the point of insertion of the distinctive OT spiritu- 
ality, as Van Imschoot has pointed out.® To what he has to say of the Hebrew 
view of the cosmos one would be wise to add what Pidoux has reaffirmed once 
more, the subjugation of the material cosmos as well as man to the justice 
of Yahweh,* and Neher’s interpretation of the religious dimension of time.’ 
A further relevant precision on the concrete, unit quality of Hebrew thought 
has been provided by Fr. Sutcliffe;* this is the delicate area in which most 
work needs to be done, and one can only be grateful to T. for having made 
so forthright a beginning.’ The third volume provides aids of a more positive, 
if general, sort. Hertzberg’s ATD commentary on Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth places the reader fully within the pattern of OT thought.’ Of particular 
moment for the historian of OT spirituality is H.’s interpretation of Ruth as 
illustration of Yahweh’s care of the lowly, of the amawim, for that, as Gelin 
has made abundantly clear," is the theme which gives basic continuity to 
both OT and NT spirituality. 

The Abbé Gelin has himself now provided a complete treatment of the 
theme which, under the most modest appearances, definitively supersedes 
the previous valuable studies of Rahlfs, Cremer, and Lemonnyer.” He 
accords no attention to the Book of Ruth, but that is the only notable omis- 
sion. Especially good is his rehandling of the theme as achieving its NT 
realization in the person of our Lady (on whom, in this sense, one will wish 
to read Fr. Guillet’s penetrating pages”) and in the doctrine of the 
Beatitudes. Indeed it makes one wonder, in leafing the pages of Dom 


5 P. Van Imschoot, “L’Esprit de Yahweh, source de la piété dans l’Ancien Testament,” 
Bible et vie chrétienne, n. 6 (1954) 17-30. 

*G. Pidoux, “Un aspect négligé de la justice dans l’Ancien Testament,” Revue de 
théologie et de philosophie 4 (1954) 283-88. 

7A. Neher, “Le symbolisme conjugal: Expression de l’histoire dans l’Ancien Testa- 
ment,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuse 34 (1954) 30-49. 

*E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., “Effect as Purpose: A Study in Hebrew Thought Patterns,” 
Biblica 35 (1954) 320-27. 

*On this point one may consult the curious study of Bernard de Geradon, O.S.B., 
“Le coeur, la bouche, les mains: Essai sur un schéme biblique,” Bible et vie chrétienne, 
n. 4 (1953-54) 7-24. 

”H. W. Hertzberg, Die Biicher Josua, Richter, Ruth (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1953, pp. 283). 

11 Cf. THEOLOGICAL Srupres 15 (1954) 259. 

3 A. Gelin, P.S.S., Les pauvres de Yahvé (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954, pp. 182). 

8 J. Guillet, S.J., “Le Magnificat,” Maison-Dieu, n. 38 (1954) 59-69. 
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Dupont’s magisterial study of the Beatitudes,* whether there would not 
have been one problem the less, and a major one, had the learned Bene- 
dictine taken more fully into account the doctrinal richness of the anawim 
spirituality. In any case it is a multivalent thing, and its presence under a 
slightly different formality in Pauline spirituality has been excellently put 
in evidence by Walter.’® In Paul especially its correlation with hope is mani- 
fest: with hope, that is, which is not the concupiscible love of the theology 
manuals but the revealed virtue of confidence in God, and one cou'd not 
go far wrong in utilizing such a clew to add a further dimension to the basic 
continuity of OT and NT spirituality. Aid in that direction is provided by 
Fr. Van den Ploeg" and Prof. Grossouw.” The diversification of hope in the 
two Testaments is diversification only in intensity asa result of the Incarna- 
tion,’* whether, as in Paul, the doctrinal emphasis is on imminent consumma- 
tion or, as in John, on present possession. 

In what promises to be a chapter of a forthcoming book, Fr. Bonsirven 
discusses the sacrificial aspects of such doctrine, of the disponibilité before 
God which it demands.” Because he limits himself almost exclusively to the 
Synoptics, it is o1:!y the moral level of sacrifice that B. considers, an obliga- 
tion without the grounds of its fulfilment. But the diversity of levels in NT 
revelation, the progression (you might call it “pedagogical’’) between the 
Synoptics and, say, Paul and John, is familiar. Often the “what” is had in 
the Synoptics, and its “how” only in the more theological writings. Thus, 
for instance, Dom Kerkoff is able to resolve the problem of unremitting 
prayer that is commanded in Lk by reference to the union of Christian with 
Christ in the “celestial liturgy” of which the Pauline and Johannine docu- 
ments speak.”° Similarly, the “how”’ of the sacrificial exigencies of the King- 


4 J. Dupont, O.S.B., Les Béatitudes: Le probléme littéraire, Le message doctrinal (Bruges: 
Editions de Saint-André, 1954, pp. 328). 

15 E. Walter, “Die Kraft wird in der Schwachheit vollendet: Zur paulinischen Theologie 
der Schwachheit,” Geist und Leben 28 (1955) 248-55. 

16 J. Van der Ploeg, O.P., “L’espérance dans l’Ancien Testament,” Revue biblique 61 
(1954) 481-507. 

17 W. Grossouw, “L’espérance dans le Nouveau Testament,” Revue biblique 61 (1954) 
508-32. 

18S. Pinkaers, O.P., “L’espérance de l’Ancien Testament est-elle la méme que la nétre?” 
Nouvelle revue théologique 67 (1955) 785-99. 

1 J. Bonsirven, S.J., “Les exigences spirituelles du régne de Dieu,” Revue d’ascétique 
et de mystique 31 (1955) 113-39. In his contribution to the monumental Handbuch der 
Moraitheologie of M. Reding (it constitutes the sixth volume), Rudolf Schnackenburg 
has presented brilliantly, in the same terms, the entire NT ethic: Die sittliche Botschaft 
des Neuen Testament (Munich: Hueber, 1954, pp. xii + 284). 

20 R. Kerkhoff, O.S.B., Das unablassige Gebet: Beitrige zur Lehre vom immerwihrenden 
Beten im Neuen Testament (Munich: Zink, 1954, pp. 64). 
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dom of which Fr. Bonsirven writes is to be found, clearly stated, outside the 
Synoptics, and nowhere better than in Paul. That Pauline doctrine has now 
been excellently exposed by Fr. Seidensticker: Christ willed to associate the 
redeemed with His unique expiatory sacrifice; the Christian, incorporated 
into Christ by baptism, is a ‘husian zdsan forever offered to God in 
meaningful sacrifice." That this meaningfulness, as Schmid has pointed out,” 
transcends human understanding modifies the situation not at all. Again, 
in Mt 11:29 the doctrine of Christ is presented as a “burden” which is some- 
how “light.” Lambert explains how mathele ap’ emou of the Greek Mt 
translates the semitic masa massa (“take a burden on oneself”): one becomes 
“weighted down” by “learning of” Him. Yet this burden is “light.” The 
“how” of it we learn from St. Paul.™ 

The importance of adverting to the differing pedagogical levels, not only 
between OT and NT but within the NT itself, can hardly be overemphasized. 
Because such advertence is everywhere present in it, I can conclude this 
section on the historical interpretation of biblical spirituality with the un- 
qualified recommendation of a work which might seem to the casual eye to 
have nothing of the historical about it. The lectures on NT spirituality by 
the brilliant professor of Nijmegen University are, although practically 
bereft of footnotes, a model of how best to go about this sort of thing.* 


The Fathers 


It has been more or less taken for granted, even by those who rightly 
oppose it, that the “‘angelism” of much contemporary spiritual doctrine— 
the asceticism, or mysticism, which is oblivious or scornful of the present 
earthy and corporeal condition of man—is only the unwitting repetition of 
an ancient error. The Fathers, more Platonic in their anthropology than 
Christian, made the mistake first. One should not simply repeat, much less 
elaborate upon what they have to say of the desirably “angelic” nature of 
the true Christian life. Rather should one correct their doctrine in the light 
of, say, Thomistic principles. However it now appears there was only one 


1 P. Seidensticker, O.F.M., Lebendiges Opfer (Rim., 12, 1): Ein Beitrag zur Theologie 
des Apostels Paulus (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1954, pp. xvi + 347). 

% Josef Schmid, “Die Darstellung der Passion Jesu in den Evangelien,” Geist und 
Leben 27 (1954) 6-15. 

% G. Lambert, S.J., “Mon joug est aisé et mon fardeau léger,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
77 (1955) 963-69. 

™S. Lyonnet, S.J., “Liberté chrétienne et loi de l’Esprit selon saint Paul,” Christus, 
n. 4 (1954) 6-27. 

%°W. K. Grossouw, Bibelse Vroomheid: Beschouwingen over de spiritualiteit van het 
Nieuwe Tesiament (Utrecht-Antwerp: Het Spectrum, 1955, pp. 239). 
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mistake, only one “angelism’”—the contemporary one. Abbé Didier has 
made that clear.** For the Fathers “angelic” was an equivalent term for 
celestial life, the eschatological kingdom, but because the Christian is already 
in the eschata, the “last days,” his life is, or should be, marked by that fact, 
“angelic.” To the extent that the eschatological tensions of Christian living 
were progressively lost sight of in doctrinal spirituality, the familiar termi- 
nology received another content: the nature of the angel and no longer his 
achieved supernatural destiny became the term of comparison and the ideal 
proposed. 

Confirmatory evidence of the stability of perspective that was maintained 
by that early awareness of living in the “last days” is indirectly provided 
in Fischer’s studies on the primitive theology of death.” It contained un- 
resolved elements which seemed to disturb no one: death was natural, and 
yet due to sin, and yet a proof of God’s mercy (the overriding thought) 
because the first step to the glories of resurrection. Christ, proximate in 
His second coming, was the Lord of Death, of Truth, of the Cosmos—images 
which the Christian could plunder from an ambient paganism without fear 
of going wrong, as Fr. Schade indicates.” 

It is all too easy to miss such factors in early spirituality if one’s approach 
is in terms of contemporary categories. It is even easier, it would seem, if it 
is in terms of those of nineteenth-century liberalism. Thus, in his truly 
monumental study of what he calls the “spiritual structures” of Christian 
antiquity, Prof. Schneider has succeeded in missing nothing—except the 
spirit.” It is, however, an accumulation of erudition from which scholars 
will likely draw for years to come. 

The patristic idea of bios isangelikos had its immediate exemplification 
in the death of martyrs, the life of virgins, and the practice of fasting. On 
all three points we have been enriched by recent studies. 

Walter Diirig examines the historical background of the words of the 
Pontificale Romanum for the blessing of oil on Holy Thursday: “unde unxisti 
sacerdotes, reges, prophetas et martyres.’”*° There is no evidence that martyrs 

%* J. C. Didier, “ ‘Angélisme’ ou perspectives eschatologiques?” Mélanges de science 
religieuse 11 (1954) 31-48. 

"J. A. Fischer, Studien zum Todesgedanken in der alien Kirche: Die Beurteilung des 
natiirlichen Todes in der kirchlichen Literatur der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, Vol. 1 (Munich: 
Hueber, 1954, pp. xxvi + 318). 

%H. Schade, S.J., “Das Christusbild der frithen Kirche und der Mythos,” Stimmen 
der Zeit 155 (1954-55) 409-18. 

™C. Schneider, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums (2 vols. Munich: Beck, pp. 
lii + 743 and xii + 424). 

* W. Diirig, “Die ‘Salbung’ der Martyrer: Ein Beitrag zur Martyrertheologie der 
Liturgie,” Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 15-47. 
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were ever so anointed. The expression is to be understood in a spiritual sense 
(the Epistles of Ignatius and the Traditio apostolica are adduced in proof): 
in their sufferings the martyrs were anointed with the spirit of Christ; for 
such a sacrifice of one’s life was a quasi-priestly act whose origin was the 
cross. Confirmation of Diirig’s interpretation might be found in the fact 
that for the early Church Christ was the first martus, “witness” of His 
love in laying down His life for His friends; martures were those who did 
the same thing as He, and which they did in His strength. They par ex- 
cellence were therefore the ‘‘other Christs,” the other christoi “anointed.” 

The cuctoral dissertationof René Metz provides a fascinating encyclopedia 
of the consecration of virgins in the early Roman rite.™ Especially informa- 
tive are the borrowings from the ancient marriage rite (which had itself 
borrowed from paganism the symbolism of veil, crown, and ring); the crown, 
it appears, was in the Christian marriage ceremony symbolic of victory over 
passion. 

The Abbé Guillaume brings out the realistic connection between fasting 
and charity that characterized early Christianity.» One gave to the poor 
the money one saved in eating less. As an ascetic effort, fasting was a means 
of increase in love of God; as source of alms, it was expression of one’s love 
of neighbor. It was certainly the most uncomplicated attitude imaginable. 
Probably “uncomplicated” is just the word: Cadbury has shown how the 
“single” eye of Mt 6:22 and Lk 11:34 signifies the goodness and liberality of 
almsgiving.* 

The more introspective and complex sort of spirituality has been studied 
by Rabbow.* Especially is he concerned with the pagan antecedents of medi- 
tation, thought-control, self-examination, and ascetic effort; and perhaps 
something of the strained complexity of these rubs off on his presentation 
of the Christian. The title is a misnomer. For the study of spiritual guidance 
in antiquity one must go to Fr. des Places’ article.** Fr. Hausherr, with his 
conventional competence, provides the data on the same subject with an 
amplitude and penetration that results, practically, in a history of Christian 


%1R. Metz, La consécration des vierges dans l’église: Etude d'histoire et de la liturgie 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1954, pp. 504). 

2 A. Guillaume, Jetine et charité dans V’église latine des origines au XII® siécle, en parii- 
culier chez saint Léon le Grand (Paris: Editions S.0.S., 1954, pp. 192). 

%H. J. Cadbury, “The Single Eye,” Harvard Theological Review 47 (1954) 69-74. 

*P. Rabbow, Seelenfiihrung: Methodik der Exerzitien in der Antike (Munich: Késel, 
1954, pp. 355). 

35 E. des Places, S.J., “Direction spirituelle dans ]’antiquité,” Dictionnaire de spiri- 
tualité 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1955) 1002-8. 
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spirituality in the East viewed from this one, revealing angle.** Perhaps the 
most fascinating element in a wholly fascinating account is the narrative 
of the assumption of Gnostic categories and suppositions and their trans- 
position into something wholly Christian. “Spiritual father” was pater 
pneumatikos, and pneumatikos was the highest class of Gnostic; he was, 
further, the one who imparted his religious knowledge to others, and such 
also was the Gnostics’ role. But Irenaeus introduced early the saving Chris- 
tian leaven: perfection was not knowledge but comprehensive charity. And 
the pneumatikos father was, after all, “father.” 

By Origen’s time it was possible to speak of the spiritual father as a 
“gnostic” and not be misunderstood; and to derive his duty of advising 
others from the very fact that he was a “gnostic,” and still be using only 
Christian persuasion. That the gnostic language of Origen leaves him open 
to misunderstanding today no one will dispute. But the situation is im- 
proving. Lauchli has provided a solid study of Origen’s exegetical method, 
emphasizing that despite the atmosphere round about him in Alexandria he 
forced himself to respect the historic sense of Scripture; his principle of 
anagoge witnesses to his care in withstanding the purely subjective specula- 
tions of the Gnostics.” But Mlle Pétré points out an interesting exception: 
Origen is the earliest instance of the traditional interpretation of Ct 2:4, 
deriving from it only a moral meaning, the hierarchy to be observed in the 
various objects of charity.® It is, one might say, an instance of Origen, 
because he wasa “gnostic” (a spiritual father), doing a Gnostic thing—using 
Scripture as the springboard for speculation that would be of use to his 
charges. An example of this spiritual direction (it is difficult to see it as a 
baptismal catechesis) has now been brought out in new translations with 
excellent notes by O’Meara® and Jay.” A reply to questions regarding prayer 
put to him by one of his converts, it is not a complete treatise on prayer, 


3°]. Hausherr, S.J., “Direction spirituelle chez les spirituelles orientaux,” Dict. spir. 
3, 1008-60. And see the same author’s magisterial Direction spirituelle en Orient autre- 
fois (Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies, 1955, pp. 322). 

7S. Lauchli, “Die Frage nach der Objectivitat der Exegese des Origenes,” Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift 10 (1954) 175-97. 

% Héléne Pétré, “Ordinata Caritas, Un enseignement d’Origéne sur la charité,” Re- 
cherches de science religieuse 42 (1954) 40-57. 

® Origen: Prayer, Exhortation to Martyrdom, tr. and ann. John J. O’Meara (West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1954, pp. 260). 

“ Origen’s Treatise on Prayer: Translation and Notes with an account of the practice 
and doctrine of prayer from New Testament times to Origen, by Eric George Jay (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1954, pp. x + 237). 
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and so Jay seems unwarranted in his conclusion, of which he makes much, 
that Origen was no mystic because he provides no mystical doctrine therein. 
And one wonders what Mr. Jay understands by “mysticism” when one 
reads as confirmation of the non-mystical character of the treatise that “it 
contains assertions of the importance of the intellect in man. But it is equally 
emphatic about the need for penitence and for the continuation of good works” 
(the emphasis is mine). Yet there is precious little agreement anywhere 
these days about what mysticism is, especially, it would seem, among those 
who contest the application “mystic” to this or that writer, as we shall 
see in a moment in regard to Augustine. 

Dom Rousseau shows in the texts of Homilies on the Canticle of Canticles 
the source of many of the major themes of Christian mysticism—the inner 
man, the spiritual senses, the mystical ladder, etc.—and contends, with 
reason, that in Origen’s writings we have a true Christian mysticism which 
first of all he had himself experienced.“ It would take more space than 
Rousseau has at his disposal to prove the contention; yet it is nice that he 
made it. Even for those who have a more exact notion of what mysticism is 
than Mr. Jay, there is the difficulty of Origen’s intellectualism: his reputed 
experiences of the divine could be merely the term of rational effort 4 la 
Plotinus. Dom Vagaggini’s lecture should modify such notions of Origen as 
intellectualist first and last; even confining himself for the most part to the 
De principiis and the Contra Celsum, he has little difficulty in making the 
point that Origen is not even a philosopher in the conventional sense of the 
term, but the “man of the Church,” as he called himself, endlessly meditating 
upon the “books of the Church,” as he called Scripture.® Of the depth of his 
notion of the Church von Ivanka has given indications.“ 

Origen’s writings provided the doctrinal structure upon which was sub- 
sequently built the least speculative of all historic spiritualities, the “spiritu- 
ality of the desert,” as it is called. Excerpts from that spirituality and from 
its tributaries down to the end of the seventh century have now been made 
available in English translation by Kadloubovsky and Palmer.“ As in their 
previous volume* the selections are from the Dobrotolubiye, the nineteenth- 


“| Origéne: Homélies sur le Cantique des cantiques, introduction, translation and notes 
by O. Rousseau (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954, pp. 114). 

@C. Vagaggini, O.S.B., “La natura della sintesi origeniana,” La scuola cattolica 82 
(1954) 169-200. 

* FE. von Ivanka, “Das ‘Volk Christi’ und der ‘Staat Gottes,’” Theologie und Glaube 
45 (1955) 283-85. 

“ Early Fathers from the Philokalia, tr. E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1954, pp. 422). 

48 Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart (London: Faber and Faber, 1951). 
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century Russian translation and extension of the original eighteenth-century 
Greek anthology, the Philokalia. They constitute a remarkable and exotic 
devotional mosaic that anyone may ponder with profit. The pieces from 
Maximus Confessor are without doubt the richest of all, and many a reader 
will likely be impelled to go on from there to Dom Sherwood’s recent ex- 
tended translation ;** but, of themselves, these selections from the Philokalia 
are of sufficient historical and doctrinal interest, a precious transcript of 
the simplified Christocentric spirituality that has flourished uninterruptedly 
for some fifteen centuries in Eastern monasticism.” In every instance it is 
non-intellectualistic, for all that some of its representatives were speculative 
theologians of the first order. Such a one was Maximus, whose true theologi- 
cal stature has come more into evidence these last years.“ Now Fr. Gauthier 
has proved that St. Thomas’ subtle analysis of the human act (1, 2, qq.7-17) 
derives from Maximus and not from John Damascene, who merely repro- 
duced what Maximus had written.“ Elements Maximus took from both 
Stoicism and Aristotelianism, but the resultant doctrine is an original 
achievement of the first importance. 

After Origen the great influence upon the doctrine represented by the 
Philokalia selections was St. Gregory of Nyssa. It now appears we have his 
mature deliberate treatise on the ascetic life; Prof. Jaeger a few years back 
published the first complete edition of the De instituto christiano with promise 
of subsequent justification of his having ascribed it to Gregory;*° that justi- 
cation has since been published. Written at the request of a number of 
monks and their superiors as a guide for their ascetic life after the example 
of his brother Basil’s Rules, the De instituto postdates even the Vila M oysis, 
which on his own testimony he composed as an old man. Its influence upon 
Eastern monasticism in the following centuries can be gauged from the 
popularity of the Homilies and the Great Letter, which is here also edited for 
the first time, of the Pseudo-Macarius; for the first are only restatements of 


4 St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic Life, The Four Centuries on Charity, tr. and 
ann. P. Sherwood, O.S.B. (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955, pp. viii + 284). 

“In an appendix the editors provide selections from Gregory Palamas, of the four- 
teenth century. An informative comparison between the Ignatian and the Palamite 
tradition has been made by I. Hausherr, “Les Exercices Spirituels de saint Ignace et 
la méthode d’oraison hésychastique,” Orientalia christiana periodica 20 (1954) 7-26. 

Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 15 (1954) 266. 

“R. A. Gauthier, O.P., “Saint Maximin le Confesseur et la psychologie de |’acte 
humain,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 21 (1954) 51-100. 

50 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StruprEs 15 (1954) 264. 

5. W. Jaeger, Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Literature: Gregory of Nyssa 
and Macarius (Leyden: Brill, 1954, pp. vii +- 301). 
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doctrinal points from the De instituto as we now have it, and the second is 
only an expanded metaphrase of it. That the De instituto reveals Gregory to 
have been a Semi-Pelagian before the letter is not without historical interest, 
given its influence throughout monastic circles. And Vélker’s exposition of 
Gregory’s doctrine of God and its triple influence on the Pseudo-Dionysius™ 
now makes one wonder whether the familiar Dionysian initiative in mus- 
cularly inducing a state of pati divina derived from Plotinus after all. Why 
not from Gregory? Fr. Daniélou (who has now drawn up a chronology of the 
sermons in full advertence to these findings of Jaeger®) points out that it 
is precisely in his mystical doctrine that Gregory’s Semi-Pelagianism is most 
manifest: to the extent that the mirror (soul) turns itself towards God, it 
receives the image (grace).** Man’s is the initiative, but that initiative taken, 
the floodgates of grace are opened and the mystical ascent is fully under way. 
One need not be a specialist in these matters to realize that the conventional 
presentation of the controversies on grace in the time of St. Augustine is now 
due for rather complete overhaul. 

In 1954 the fifteenth centenary of the death of Augustine was appropri- 
ately hailed by scholarly studies on every aspect of his life, doctrine, and 
influence. It should come as a surprise to no one that nothing really new was 
uncovered, for the field had been gone over too often before. The greatest 
degree of novelty is to be found in Prof. O’Meara’s brilliant study; his areas 
of disagreement with standard interpretations are many and his reasons are 
always acute.® For the rest, of the multiple studies of Augustine and the 
Bible, the best is that of Fr. Rom4n;** about his prayer, the article by Fr. 
Morel; on psychological aspects of his religious experience, Fr. Vaca.® The 
probing analysis of Augustine’s notion of interiority by Prof. Kérner® should 


W. Volker, “Zur Gotteslehre Gregors von Nyssa,” Vigiliae christianae 9 (1955) 
103-28. 

8 J. Daniélou, S.J., “Chronologie des sermons de saint Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des 
sciences religieuses 29 (1955) 346-72. 

% J. Daniélou, S.J., “La colombe et la ténébre dans la mystique byzantine ancienne,” 
Mensch und Wandlung: Eranos-J ahrbuch 23 (1954) 389-418. 

5 J. J. O'Meara, The Young Augustine: The Growth of Augustine up to His Conversion 
(London: Longmans, 1954, pp. 215). 

% Rom4n de la Inmaculada, O.C.D., “La sagrada escritura como fuente de vida 
espiritual segan San Agustin,” Revista de espiritualidad 14 (1955) 281-98. 

5 C, Morel, “La vie de pritre de s. Augustin d’aprés sa correspondance,” in S. Augustin 
parmi nous (Le Puy: Mappus, 1954) pp. 57-87. 

®C. Vaca, O.S.A., “La experiencia religiosa en San Agustin,” Revista de espiritualidad 
14 (1955) 185-204. 

® F. Kérner, “Die Entwicklung Augustins von der Anamnesis: Zur Illuminationslehre 
im Lichte seines Innerlichkeitsprinzips,” Theologische Quartalschrift 134 (1954) 397-447. 
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be complemented by an exposition of his acute sense of sin, such as that by 
Fr. Vandenberghe. 

The Christocentric nature of Augustine’s doctrine of prayer has been well 
described by Karl Baus. Its similarity to that of Origen is remarkable and 
raises the question of whether it was the result, in some degree, of Crigenist 
influences. Baus himself is of the opinion that it was, but mediated by St. 
Ambrose. This solution, Origen to Augustine via Ambrose, is reminiscent 
of that proposed a few years back by Prof. Courcelle, Plotinus to Augustine 
via Ambrose. Courcelle hasreturned to the defense of his hypothesis, pointing 
out that it makes precious little difference whether it was Plotinus who was 
thus mediated or Proclus (as Theiler wishes). Pépin finds a direct influence 
of Plotinus in an identification of intelligible and intelligence which is quite 
foreign to Augustinianism as such.* Scholars are similarly divided on 
Courcelle’s interpretation of the conversion of Augustine; two characteristic 
examples would be De Vos® and Gross.® 

Eventually all discussion centers about the question of Augustine’s 
mysticism, and the centenary was no exception. No agreement was 
achieved among scholars, and there was nothing exceptional about that 
either. The best of the studies, whatever the diverse conclusions arrived at, 
would seem to have been those of Enrique,” Cayré,® Mufioz-Vega,™ 


6° B. Vandenberghe, O.P., Saint Augustin et le sens du péché (Paris: Office générael 
du livre, 1954, pp. 60). 

* K. Baus, “Die Stellung Christi im Beten des heiligen Augustinus,”’ Trierer theo- 
logische Zeitschrift 63 (1954) 321-39. 

® K. Baus, “Das Nachwirken des Origenes in der Christusfrémmigkeit des hl. Ambro- 
sius,” Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und Kirchegeschichte 49 
(1954) 21-55. 

% P. Courcelle, “Litiges sur la lecture des Libri Platonicorum par s. Augustin,” Au- 
gustiniana 4 (1954) 225-39. 

% J. Pépin, “Une curieuse déclaration idéaliste du De Genesi ad litteram (XII, 10, 21) 
de saint Augustin, et ses origines plotiniennes,” Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuse 
34 (1954) 373-400. 

* A. M. F. de Vos, “Nouvel apercu sur la ‘conversion’ de saint Augustin,’’ Amgelicum 
31 (1954) 232-42. 

°K. Gross, “Zur neuesten Deutung der Gartenszene in den Bekenntnissen des hl. 
Augustin,” Manchener theologische Zeitschrift 5 (1954) 289-95. 

® Enrique del Sdo. Corazén, O.C.D., “Oracién y contemplacién en la teologia espiritual 
de S. Agustin,” Revista de espiritualidad 14 (1955) 205-26. 

%® F. Cayré, A.A., “Notion de la mystique d’aprés les grands traités de saint Augustin,” 
in Augustinus magister 2 (Paris: Editions augustiniennes, 1955) 609-22. Cf. also the 
revised edition of his La contemplation augustinienne: Principes de spiritualité et de théo- 
logie (Paris and Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954, pp. 288). 

® P. Mufioz-Vega, “Los problemas de la experiencia mf{stica a la luz del pensamiento 
agustiniano,” in Augustinus magister 1, 603-7. 
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Courcelle,”” and Meyer.” Prof. Mandouze, in a quite brilliant attempt to 
synthesize the various interpretations proposed in the course of the Inter- 
national Augustinian Congress, managed inadvertently to pinpoint the chief 
difficulty.” As Prof. von Ivanka wisely declared in the discussion that 
followed Mandouze’s report, it is impossible to speak clearly of “Augustine 
the mystic” unless there is initial agreement about what mysticism is. And 
yet, even had so elementary a requirement of sane methodology been ob- 
served, it is doubtful that Augustine would have wholly given up his secret, 
that towering mystery among men of the West to whom such baffled rhetoric 
as that of Fr. Nazario is, in the last analysis, singularly appropriate: “From 
Rome to our own day stands St. Augustine, creator of the Middle Ages, 
invocation of the Protestant Reformation, clue to Spanish mysticism; St. 
Augustine of a Newman, St. Augustine of the Existentialists. . . .”” 
Among influences upon the history of spirituality the Pseudo-Dionysius 
is something of a mystery too, but there is a fair chance here of an eventual 
solution. The man doing the most these days to solve this particular riddle is 
René Roques, from whom we now have a full-scale presentation of 
the Dionysian theology with promise of a similar work on his mystical doc- 
trine.“ In the meantime Roques has provided a masterly exposition in 
briefer compass,’ which, if it has any defect, is perhaps more favorable in 
tone than it should be. But Roques, who had already rejected Honigmann’s 
ascription of the Dionysian corpus to an heretical author,” saw fit to analyze, 
for the benefit of patristic scholars, the distinctive theological method of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius; and so different is it from what one would expect, it 
becomes easy to see how, perhaps largely orthodox in content, its impact 
upon Christian thought framed in more traditional categories could be that 
of unorthodoxy.” If that is so, then Fr. Semmelroth’s article, which I confess 


™P. Courcelle, “La premiétre expérience augustinienne de l’extase,” in Augustinus 
magister 1, 53-57. 

1H. Meyer, “War Augustin Intellektualist oder Mystiker?” in Augustinus magister 
3, 429-37. 

7” A. Mandouze, “Oi en est la question de la mystique augustinienne?” in Augustinus 
magister 3, 103-63. 

7 Nazario de Sta. Teresa, O.C.D., “San Agustin, manatial de Europa,” Revista de 
espiritualidad 14 (1955) 115-23. 

™R. Roques, L’Univers dionysien: Structure hiérarchique du monde selon le Pseudo- 
Denys (Paris: Aubier, 1954, pp. 371). 

™ R. Roques, “Denys l’Aréopagite (Le Pseudo-),” Dictionnaire de spiritualité 3 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1954) 244-86. 

7 R. Roques, “Pierre |’Ibérien et le ‘Corpus’ dionysien,” Revue de D’ histoire des religions 
145 (1954) 69-98. 

™R. Roques, “De l’implication des méthodes théologiques chez le Pseudo-Denys,” 
Revue d’ ascttique et de mystique 30 (1954) 268-74. 
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I initially thought to involve an undue solicitation of the texts, is a capital 
instance of solid historical exegesis.” Of course what is very much needed 
before we go much further in this is a critically established text of 
the Dionysian corpus. The discussions throughout almost two decades con- 
cerning the Regula magistri can be taken as an example of the confusion of 
interpretation and assessment that must inevitably result when there is no 
reliable text at hand. It can also be taken as an example in what it has 
finally resulted in: an enormous joint effort of scholars to establish such a 
text. The first fruits appeared in 1953, a prefatory presentation of the ma- 
terials to be worked over.”® From this there have already resulted invaluable 
precisions by other scholars—philological,® diplomatic," literary,"*—of 
moment for the eventual determination of readings. Admittedly the Pseudo- 
Dionysius does not merit all the studious attention accorded a text so im- 
portant in Benedictine history; but he would seem to deserve a little. 


The Middle Ages 


We said in the last survey that little significant scholarship came out of the 
St. Bernard centenary in 1953. We spoke too soon; it has come out since. 
Nothing monumental, it is true, but much work of singular probity and 
penetration. On the honest revelation of Bernard the man that was calmly 
effected one may read Dimier’s approving pages.* Our concern is elsewhere. 

To Dom Leclercq has been confided the task of bringing out the critical 
edition of Bernard’s works, and the incidental problems that such a compli- 
cated commission has entailed have already been the occasion of very valu- 
able studies.* At the moment engaged on the Sermones in Cantica canticorum, 
he has taken the occasion to detail the various types of literature that these 
sermons brought into existence and discuss the question of medieval genres 


%O. Semmelroth, S.J., “Die Lehre des Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita vom Aufstieg der 
Kreatur zum géttlichen Licht,” Scholastik 29 (1954) 24-52. 

® H. Vanderhoven, O.S.B., F. Masai, and P. B. Corbett, Aux sources du monachisme 
bénédictin. Vol. 1: La régle du matire: Edition diplomatique des manuscrits latins 12205 et 
12634 de Paris (Antwerp: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1953, pp. 340). 

8°D. F. Vandenbroucke, O.S.B., “L’Edition diplomatique de la Regula magistri,” 
Revue bénédictine 64 (1954) 277-82. : 

81 C,. Mohrmann, “Regula magistri. A propos de |’édition diplomatique des Mss Lat 
12205 et 12634 de Paris,” Vigiliae christianae 8 (1954) 239-51. 

% J. Froger, O.S.B., “La régle du maitre et les sources du monachisme bénédictin,” 
Reowe d’ascétique et de mystique 30 (1954) 275-89. 

%M. A. Dimier, “A propos du Congrés Bernardin de 1953,” Revue d'histoire ecclé- 
siastique 50 (1955) 542-56. 

% J. Leclercq, O.S.B., Etudes sur saint Bernard et le texte de ses écrits (Rome: Cistercian 
Curia, 1953, pp. 247). 
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littéraires.*® To the question, were these sermons ever delivered, he responds 
with a distinction: not in their present form, for they are clearly a literary 
composition; that during their composition he spoke to his monks on the 
same text and themes is quite irrelevant.® It is not, I fear, altogether con- 
vincing. On such reasoning one could easily prove that Newman never spoke 
at St. Mary’s, that Bishop Sheen never spoke over the radio. 

Again in the area of indispensable texts, the labors of Lefévre on the 
primitive documents of the Cistercian reform have resulted in the edition 
of a more primitive text of the Carta caritatis.” The reason for the reform is 
sought out anew by Salmon and Schmitz. According to Salmon the founding 
of Citeaux came not from the desire of rediscovering the eremitical life nor 
of practicing the Benedictine Rule to the letter, but from the desire to get 
back to its original spirit of separation from the world and of poverty. For the 
first Cistercians the Rule was no simple disciplinary code, alien in itself to 
the spiritual life, but sanctifying through observance. It was in this spirit 
that Bernard reacted against Cluny, which placed perfection in something 
outside the rule, in interior detachment, especially, and the development of 
charity.* According to Schmitz it was born of the desire to practice the Rule 
of Benedict to the letter. And such, indeed, is the reason given in the 
Exordium parvum. 

The distinctive pattern of Bernard’s spirituality has been excellently 
plotted out by Dom Standaert.* Bernard envisaged the spiritual life not as 
an ascent to God but as the approach of God toward mankind. A creature of 
God, fallen humanity is restored in Christ to the end that it be returned to 
its Creator. To this divine action which embraces all mankind each should 
respond by recreating the divine likeness within him, by consenting freely to 
the approach of God. This sounds very much like Origen, and, indeed, Fr. 
Daniélou has proved the dependence both upon him, for his Christ-mysticism, 


86 J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Recherches sur les ‘Sermons sur les Cantiques’ de saint Bernard,” 
Revue bénédictine 64 (1954) 208-23. 

86 J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Recherches sur les ‘Sermons sur les Cantiques’ de saint Bernard, 
ITI. Les ‘Sermons sur les Cantiques,’ ont-ils été prononcés?” Revue bénédictine 65 (1955) 
71-89. 

8 J. A. Lefévre, “A propos d’un nouveau texte de la ‘Carta Caritatis Prior’ dans le 
Ms Metz 1247,” Revue bénédictine 65 (1955) 90-109. 

% P. Salmon, O.S.B., “L’Ascése monastique et les origines de Citeaux,” in Mélanges 
saint Bernard (Dijon: Marilier, 1954) pp. 268-83. 

®P. Schmitz, O.S.B., “Le monachisme bénédictin au XII® siécle,” in S. Bernardo: 
Pubblicazione commemorativa nell’ VIII centenario della sua morte (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 
1954) pp. 1-13. 

% M. Standaert, O.C.S.O., “La spiritualité de saint Bernard,” in S. Bernardo, pp. 42-63. 
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and upon Gregory for his terminology.” That there was direct literary de- 
pendence on Plato, it is difficult to believe, and Dom Déchanet’s argument 
from resemblances to Plato in his works and from possibilities of Latin 
versions being generally available to the conclusion that he read a great 
deal of Plato does not make it any easier.” The recent studies of Venuta® and 
Sartori“ make it just about impossible: the distinctive Bernardian doctrine 
of liberum arbitrium is characterized by omissions and assertions which 
knowledge of Plato, whether one agreed with his doctrine or not, would 
render impossible of expression in a form so naive. 

It is Bernard the mystic who exercises the greatest fascination. Canon 
Mouroux has contributed a clear draught of intellectual day for the use of 
those who would read the Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, and read 
mysticism into it.** The familiar categories, from earlier works, are offered 
by Fr. Delfgaauw, the better to assess Bernard’s statements.®* Of the mystic 
Fr. Wellens speaks.” Bernard was accorded an experiential awareness of the 
presence of God, we are told; an experience offered generically by the words 
of Scripture and rendered individual by the activity of the Holy Spirit which 
giving birth in the soul to a perfect conformity with God in charity effects 
the contact with the God who is Charity. He did not, in contrast to his 
contemporaries and friends, erect a theory of the soul’s structure to explain 
the mode of mystical experience, von Ivanka makes clear;* mystical experi- 
ence he explained from the action of God—different divine action, different 
state of soul. 

Dom Hesbert remarks on how small a place the Eucharist occupied in 
Bernard’s thinking.” For him the soul’s nourishment is the word of God, 


"J. Daniélou, S.J., “Saint Bernard et les Péres grecs,” in Saint Bernard théologien 
(Rome: Cistercian Curia, 1953) pp. 46-55. 

J. M. Déchanet, O.S.B., “Aux sources de la pensée philosophique de saint Bernard,” 
in Saint Bernard théologien, pp. 56-77. 

% G. Venuta, O.C.S.0., Libero arbitrio e liberia della grazia nel pensiero di S. Bernardo 
(Rome: Ferrari, 1953, pp. 164). 

“LL. Sartori, “ ‘Natura e grazia’ nella dottrina di S. Bernardo,” Studia Patavina 1 
(1954) 41-64. 

% J. Mouroux, “Sur les crittéres de |’expérience spirituelle d’aprés les Sermons sur la 
Cantique des cantiques,” in Saint Bernard théologien, pp. 253-67. 

% P. Delfgaauw, O.C.S.O., “La nature et les degrés de l’amour selon s. Bernard,” in 
Saint Bernard théologien, pp. 234-52. 

" E. Wellens, O.C.S.O., “Saint Bernard, mystique et docteur de la mystique,” in 
S. Bernardo, pp. 66-91. 

% FE. von Ivanka, “La structure de l’4me selon s. Bernard,” in Saint Bernard théologien, 
pp. 202-8. 

*R. J. Hesbert, O.S.B., “Saint Bernard et l’Eucharistie,” Mélanges saint Bernard 
(Dijon: Marilier, 1954) pp. 156-76. 
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and the Eucharist only a means of communing with the word and, through it, 
with the thought of the Word. The effect of the Eucharist is above all to 
quiet, to purify, to unite one to God and brethren by giving one the senti- 
ments of Christ and disposing him to do the will of God. Fr. Bertetto might 
as well have been reading a totally different author.’ So, it would seem, do 
those who speak of Bernard as the Marian Doctor. Among several recent 
attempts at introducing balance in this matter of Bernard’s teaching about, 
and devotion to, Our Lady, one would do well to consult that of 
Dom Leclercq. And for extended confirmation of the statement made above 
that Bernard’s attitude to mysticism was altogether different from that of 
his contemporaries one may consult the studies of Davy'® and Squire.’ 
The charming volume of Fr. Bouyer may be allowed to conclude this section 
on the more significant scientific works of the period devoted to St. Bernard, 
for all that it is not a scientific book.™ It is a piece of literature. The science 
in Bouyer’s work, here as elsewhere, is not spread out over the pages; it is 
in the author, checking, controlling, probing. Presenting the spiritual doc- 
trine of Citeaux, the book concerns itself with personalities: Bernard him- 
self, William of St. Thierry, Aelred of Rievaulx, Isaac of Stella, and Gueric 
of Igny, all of them giants of a rather genial sort. 

Leclercq has plotted the trajectory of Marian devotion in the Middle 
Ages, and several bits of interesting information have resulted.’ Always 
was it tributary to that of the Orient. Its quality was heightened or lowered 
according as it was inspired directly by liturgical piety or not. Two medieval 
texts on Mary have been published for the first time by Baron; their author’s 
Marian doctrine emphasizes contemplation and praise more than invocation, 
an admiration that extends into imitation: Mary always ideal and model; 
never question of her having part in the redemption.'* 

One enters more fully into other of the less traversed doctrinal areas of the 


100 EP), Bertetto, S.D.B., “La dottrina eucaristica di San Bernardo,” Salesianum 16 
(1954) 258-92. 

101 J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Saint Bernard et la dévotion médiévale envers Marie,” Revue 
d’ascétique et de mystique 30 (1954) 360-75. 

2M. M. Davy, Théologie et mystique de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry. Vol. 1: La con- 
naissance de Dieu (Paris: Vrin, 1954, pp. xiv + 314). 

1 A. Squire, “Aelred of Rievaulx and the Monastic Tradition concerning Action 
and Contemplation,” Downside Review 72 (1954) 289-303. 

14 [. Bouyer, La spiritualité de Citeaux (Paris: Flammarion, 1955, pp. 250). 

105 J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Grandeur et mistre de la dévotion mariale au moyen-dge,” 
Maison-Dieu, n. 38 (1954) 122-35. 

106 R. Baron, “La pensée mariale de Hughes de Saint-Victor,” Revue d’ascétique et de 
mystique 31 (1955) 249-71. 
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Middle Ages with Zorzi.!” He manages to turn abruptly upside down almost 
all the accepted notions about troubadour poetry. Admitting the influence 
of Arabic poetry and of the forms of Latin religious poetry, he insists that 
the influence of the schools of Poitier and Limoges is greater still, and not 
merely in the matter of techniques. In the great religious centres of the Midi 
were concentrated, exploited, and diffused the theological ideas of Bernard, 
Bonaventure, and the Victorines—especially concerning the Trinity and the 
procession of the universe therefrom. To this all the art of the twelfth cen- 
tury testifies. And it was this Trinitarian philosophy which inspired the 
troubadours during the most brilliant period of the /ittérature courtoise, the 
first three-quarters of the twelfth century. Grossman trespasses further 
into the hinterland of medieval thought, exploring its exotic numerology, 
whence has come many an assertion of the summae, such as on the number 
of the Gifts.’ 

The influence of still other factors upon the spiritual thought of the Middle 
Ages is delineated by Fr. Chenu.’ Of what, he asks, was this complex en- 
vironment composed? Initially there continued to persist the spirit of mo- 
nasticism, which was presented as the “apostolic life,” that is, as the return 
to the purity of the Gospel incarnated in the primitive Church (Rupert of 
Deutz). But then there shortly came into existence various types of canonal 
life that were vowed to preaching, and they in their turn pretended to 
represent the “apostolic life” of the Church (Anselm of Havelberg). At the 
same time a lay current got under way (Gerloh of Havelberg) which inte- 
grated all the baptized into the “apostolic life” of the Church and which 
interested itself in the things of this world, bringing classical antiquity to 
life in the service of evangelical truth. It was in this way, he concludes, that 
a new equilibrium was set up between nature and grace, an evangelical re- 
newal which assimilated human activity into the profound life of 
Christianity. It was in such a century that the Elucidarium first achieved its 
phenomenal popularity. A doctrinal summary composed the century before, 
probably by a student in the classes of St. Anselm, it moved around where 
theological works never gain entry. M. Lefévre, aware of its singular im- 
portance for the knowledge of. eleventh- and twelfth-century religious 

107 1). Zorzi, Valori religiosé nella letteratura provenzale: La spiritualita trinitaria (Milan: 
Vita e Pensiero, 1954, pp. x + 379). 

108M. Grossmann, “Studien zur Zahlensymbolik des Friihmittelalters,” Zeitschrift fir 
hkatholische Theologie 76 (1954) 19-54. 


10M. D. Chenu, O.P., “Moines, clercs, laics au carrefour de la vie évangélique (XIII* 
sitcle),”” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 49 (1954) 59-89. 
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thought, has edited it with a very informed preface." An even earlier and 
simpler religious vade-mecum is discussed by Wallach.™ 

Still other medieval spiritual documents, normally not easily come by, 
have been made available by Fr. Vicaire."* They, too, provide the flavor of 
an era, the early thirteenth century, with an immediacy that no amount of 
historical description could ever approximate. It was into this atmosphere 
that the religious thought of the Pseudo-Dionysius was now newly intro- 
duced, thanks to the ministrations of Robert Grosseteste, which Fr. Callus 
has described in some detail."* The continued impact of the Dionysian writ- 
ings upon the spiritual doctrine of that and succeeding generations it is 
difficult to exaggerate." The previous century used but managed to go 
beyond the wholly intellectual systematization of the Pseudo-Dionysius;"* 
the centuries subsequent to Grosseteste’s translation and commentary (he 
was known everywhere as the Lincolnensis commentator) were not so suc- 
cessful. One need but compare the doctrine of Hildegard of Bingen, which 
has finally been accorded a full-length study,"® and that of Hadewijch of 
Antwerp as synopsized in the introduction to the new French version of 
her poems'” or as expressed in her own letters."® 

It is not desirable, perhaps, that historians set too sharp a division be- 
tween this Dionysian mysticism, which flourished nowhere more vigorously 
than in the Lowlands, and the Devotio moderna, which originated there in 
the same period—at least such is the informed opinion of Snoeks.”* But 


10 Y, Lefévre, L’Elucidarium et les Lucidaires: Contribution, par histoire d’un texte, 
@ histoire des croyances religieuses en France en moyen-Gge (Paris: De Bocard, 1954, 
pp. 543). 

11, Wallach, “Alcuin on Virtues and Vices: A Manual for a Carolingian Soldier,” 
Harvard Theological Review 48 (1955) 175-95. 

3H. Vicaire, O.P., Saint Dominique de Caleruega d’aprés les documents du XIII* 
siécle (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955, pp. 316). 

u3T—). A. Callus, O.P., “The Contribution to the Study of the Fathers made by the 
Thirteenth-Century Oxford Schools,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 5 (1954) 139-48. 

14 Cf. H. Weisweiler, S.J., e¢ al., “Influence du Ps-Denys en Occident,” Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1955) 323-86. 

48 FE. von Ivanka, “Zur Uberwindung des neuplatonischen Intellektualismus in der 
Deutung der Mystik: Intelligentia oder principalis affectio,” Scholastik 30 (1955) 185-94. 

us B. Widmer, Heilsordnung und Zeitsgeschehen in der Mystik Hildegard von Bingen 
(Basel and Stuttgart: Heybing und Lichtenbaum, 1955, pp. 286). 

11 Hadewijch d’ Anwers: Poémes des béguines, tr. into French by J. B. P. (Paris: Editions 
de Seuil, 1954, pp. 186). 

U8 Hadewijch Brieven, Original text and translation into Modern Dutch by F. Van 
Bladen, S.J., and B. Spaapen, S.J. (Tielt [Belgium]: Lannoo, 1954, pp. 300). 

"9 R. Snoeks, “De plaats der ‘Moderne Devotie’ in de godsdienstige geschiednis der 
Nederlanden,” Collectanea Mechliniensia 24 (1954) 357-67. 
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their only connection was geographical, as is clear from Debongnie’s his- 
tory of the Devotio;° the temporal link was broken when, the Dionysian 
spirituality continuing to flourish under a variety of guises, the Devotio 
moderna died. And it died of that which was most vigorous and distinctive 
in it, its down-to-earth practicality; for the distinction between sacred and 
profane became blurred, as is clear from the exaggerations of its cult of 
the saints.’ Of the role of the Devotio in propagating methodic meditation, 
further confirmation has been provided for the opinion voiced in the last 
survey that it fostered the practice of previously arranging the points to be 
meditated but had no systems of meditating as such.” Regarding the 
author of its more famous literary product, the Imitation, further proof has 
been adduced that it was Thomas 4 Kempis after all. Liselotte Kern, con- 
tinuing the researches of her late husband, proposed on the basis of newly 
found documents at her disposal that the author might well have been 
Gerard Groote.’ But Debongnie—and rightly, it would seem—found in 
the documents brought to the attention of the scholarly world by Frau 
Kern only further proof of the correctness of his own previous conclu- 
sions. Continuing his studies of that Lowlands mystical classic which was 
to exercise so great an influence on medieval English religious and literary 
life, the Evangelical Pearl, Fr. Ampe concludes that one and the same 
author—still anonymous—composed it and the Hofken van Devocien and 
the Tempel onser Sielen.* Most of what we have learned latterly of early 
English spirituality has been by inference from what Continental scholars 
have told us of that Lowlands spirituality which was its chief inspiration. 
Concerning the sole English spiritual classic preceding that time and in- 
fluence, Miss Kirchberger has provided certain needed precisions.'* 

It is the Pseudo-Dionysius again who reveals himself as one turns to the 
spirituality of the medieval East. But, according to Meyendorff, there 

120 P. Debongnie, “Dévotion moderne,” Dictionnaire de spiritualité 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1955) 727-47. 

121 R, Snoeks, “In hoever mag de devotie der late Middeleeuwen dekadent genoemd 
worden?” Collectanea Mechliniensia 25 (1954) 615-17. 

42M. van Woerkum, S.C.J., “Enige opmerkingen aangaande de methodische meditatie 
bij Moderne Devoten,” Ons geestelijk erf 29 (1955) 222-27. 

37. Kern, “Zur Verfasserfrage der Imitatio Christi,” Ons geestelijk erf 28 (1954) 
27-44, 151-70. 

1%4P. Debongnie, “Le prototype latin de ‘l’Imitation’ de Lubeck,” Revue d’histoire 
ecclésiastique 50 (1955) 480-98. 

435 A. Ampe, S.J., “Kanttekeningen bij de ‘Evangelische Peerle,’” Ons geestelijk erf 
28 (1954) 172-93. 


4% C. Kirchberger, “Some Notes on the Ancrene Riwle,” Dominican Studies 7 (1954) 
215-38. 
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was in the East at the end of the Middle Ages an achievement similar to 
that which, according to von Ivanka, the West knew in the beginning of 
the Middle Ages. In the West Dionysian intellectualism was transcended 
by the corrective emphasis on love of neighbor; in the East, it now appears, 
its individualistic quality was transcended by emphasis upon the com- 
munal, objective, sacramental presence of Christ in the soul of the Chris- 
tian. Of the greatest theologian of this culture and period Mme Lot-Boro- 
dine has exposed the thought on one of the most basic Christian themes; 
and Fr. Loenertz provided a valuable chronology.™ It was at this time that 
the East and West grew apart in their spiritualities. It would be instruc- 
tive to compare this Christocentrism of the medieval East with that of one 
of the most widely used spiritual directories in the West of a generation 
later, Dietrich Kolde’s Mirror, which is now available in a critical edition. 


Modern Times 

Several recent essays at transcribing the interior life of St. Ignatius seem 
of especial value for anyone desirous to penetrate his complex spiritual 
doctrine. Fr. Schneider presents first of all the external situation of that 
life, indispensable to an understanding of its interior, and does so under 
its most confusing aspect: the dealings of the Saint with kings and princes 
and the like.’ Fr. Mollat, with much finesse, describes the stages by which 
grace advanced the man in the concrete awareness of the mystery of Christ, 
stages coincident with the exterior activity on the international stage, of 
which Schneider writes, and parallel to the distinctive doctrinal elements 
of his spiritual synthesis.” Fr. Rouquette summarizes the same interior 
movement in terms of the apostolate," Don Suquia by reference to his 
mystical experience,™ Fr. Blet in terms of his familiar doctrine of obe- 


17 J. Meyendorff, “Le théme du ‘retour en soi’ dans la doctrine palamite du XIV° 
sitcle,” Revue de l’histoire des religions 145 (1954) 188-206. 

18M. Lot-Borodine, “Le martyre comme témoignage de l’amour de Dieu d’aprés 
Nicolas Cabasilas,” Irénikon 27 (1954) 157-68. 

19 R. J. Loenertz, O.P., “Chronologie de Nicolas Cabasilas, 1345-1354,” Orientalia 
christiana periodica 21 (1955) 205-31. 

138 Dietrich Kolde von Miinster, Der Christenspiegel Kritisch, ed. C. Drees (Werl 
(Westfallen]: Dietrich-Coelde, 1954, pp. vii + 95 + 379). 

31 B. Schneider, S.J., “Der weltliche Heilige: Ignatius von Loyola und die Fiirsten 
seiner Zeit,” Geist und Leben 27 (1954) 35-58. 

42D. Mollat, S.J., “Le Christ dans l’expérience de saint Ignace,”’ Christus (Cahiers 
spirituels), n. 1 (1954) 23-47. 

43 R. Rouquette, S.J., “Le développement de la spiritualité apostolique de saint Ignace 
de Loyola,” Christus (Cahiers spirituels), n. 2 (1954) 21-45. 

4 A. Suquia, “La Santa Misa en la espiritualidad de San Ignacio de Loyola: La Misa 
del Nombre de Jesis,” Scriptorium Victoriense 1 (1954) 72-99. 
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dience® (of which Olphe-Galliard has attempted an explanation™*). The 
psychological stresses, finally, of Ignatius the man have been described 
with considerable success by Fr. Durio.'” 

But the most successful effort by far to present the spirituality of St. 
Ignatius is to be found in the early pages of Fr. de Guibert’s posthumously 
published history.* In due time this most important volume will be ac- 
corded an extended review in the pages of THEoLocicaL Srupres;’ for 
the moment I would call attention only to one point, which is, however, 
central to de Guibert’s exposition: the Ignatian insight into the theological 
implications of instrumental causality. It was an insight derived from the 
particular character, apparently, of his own mystic experience (about 
which Cantin™® and Coreth' have written in an engagingly inaccurate 
fashion). And it was the insight applied to the organization and mainte- 
nance of the Jesuit form of apostolate of which the Exercises, characteris- 
tically, were to be the distinctive means. 

Concerning the early Jesuit attitude both toward mysticism and toward 
the use of the Exercises we are becoming progressively better informed 
these days, thanks to the publication of the relevant historical documents, 
which provide excellent complements to, and on minor points certain cor- 
rectives of, de Guibert’s own presentation. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of the documentation to be found 
in Fr. Iparraguirre’s History (especially the first volume, which is con- 
cerned with the ways of giving the Exercises in Ignatius’ own lifetime) and 
in his edition of the various early directives on Exercise usage. Its pri- 


35 P. Blet, “Note sur les origines de l’obédience ignatienne,”’ Gregorianum 35 (1954) 
99-111. 

186M. Olphe-Galliard, S.J., “La lettre de saint Ignace de Loyola sur la vertu d’obéis- 
sance,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 30 (1954) 7-28. 

17 P. Durdo, “A psicologia de S. Inacio,” Brotéria 61 (1955) 353-69. 

48 J. de Guibert, S.J., La spiritualité de la Compagnie de Jésus: Esquisse historique 
(Rome: Institute of Jesuit History, 1953, pp. xxxix + 659). 

139 Among the more important evaluations see H. M. de Ach4val, S.J., “Espiritualidad 
de la Compafiia de Jess,” Gregorianum 35 (1954) 492-98; I. Iparraguirre, S.J., “La 
espiritualidad de la Compajfiia de JesGs segin la obra del P. de Guibert,” Manresa 26 
(1954) 31-44; J. Nouvens, M.S.C., “De spiritualiteit van de Societeit van Jezus,” Ons 
geestelijk leven 31 (1954) 240-43; M. Olphe-Galliard, S.J., “La spiritualité de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus d’aprés le P. Joseph de Guibert,” Revue d’ascélique et de mystique 30 
(1954) 289-96. 

40 R. Cantin, S.J., “L’Illumination du Cardoner,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 7 (1955) 
25-56. 

“41 E. Coreth, S.J., “ ‘In actione contemplativus,’ ” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 
76 (1954) 55-82. 

“@T. Iparraguirre, S.J., Historia de los Ejercicios Espirituales de S. Ignacio de Loyola 
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mary value, of course, lies in the fact that it makes it possible to rewrite 
an important chapter in the history of Christian spirituality. But this 
documentation has a value too, since the Exercises are still being given, in 
that it reveals with such startling clarity how the Saint who composed 
them thought they should be given. Iparraguirre might well be the cause, 
though all unwitting, of a revolution in the interpretation of the Exercises— 
just as, in his own very different way, Fr. Roothaan was. 

On the “official Jesuit attitude toward mystical authors” contained in 
Mercurian’s ordinance of 1575, which Bremond made so much of, a number 
of clarifications have recently been provided. First of all, Fr. Leturia 
pointed out, on the basis of hitherto unpublished documents, how the ordi- 
nance was but an implementation of the faculties accorded the same year 
by the Holy See to the Society for the reading of books on the Index. 
Then Fr. Dainville published for the first time the pertinent part of the 
text itself, critically established, together with the documentary evidence 
of its contemporary interpretation, which was benign, to say the least of 
it. Further data on its interpretation in Spain as well as in Rome was 
subsequently provided by Leturia,’ and a significant precision of the 
Spanish picture by Fr. de Ros.® From all of this it has become relatively 
clear that the ordinance of Mercurian was not, either in intention or in 
effect, “anti-mystical.’’ Not in intention, for some of the titles, as the Arte 
para servir a Dios, are exclusively ascetical and most of the others are com- 
pilations of private revelations—a very different matter. (And here I might 
note an historical irony, namely, that among these works “which seem less 
in keeping with the nature of our institute and accordingly not to be per- 
mitted indiscriminately” the Arte should figure—since we know now that 
it was one of the prime influences on Ignatius in his compiling the Ex- 
ercises.) Nor was the ordinance “anti-mystical” in effect. Both Leturia 
and de Dainville take occasion in the course of their examination of the 





(2 vols. Rome: Institute of Jesuit History, 1946-1954); Directoria Exercitiorum spiri- 
tualium (1540-1599), ed. I. Iparraguirre, S.J. (Rome: Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Tesu, 1955, pp. 808). 

18 P. de Leturia, S.J., ““Lecturas ascéticas y lecturas mfsticas entre los Jesuitas del siglo 
XVI,” Archivo italiano per la storia della pieta 2 (1953) 1-50. 

44 F, de Dainville, “Pour l’histoire de l’Index: L’Ordinance du P. Mercurian, S.J., 
sur l’usage des livres prohibés et son interprétation lyonnaise en 1597,” Recherches des 
sciences religieuses 42 (1954) 86-98. 

46 P. de Leturia, S.J., “Cordeses, Mercuriano, Colegio Romano y lecturas espirituales 
en el siglo XVI,” Archivum historicum Societatis Iesu 23 (1954) 76-118. 

48 F. de Ros, O.F.M.Cap., “Alonso de Madrid et Melquiades,” Revue d’ascétique 
de mystique 30 (1954) 29-37. 
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documents to point that ovt. And recent studies of Jesuit spirituality in 
the Netherlands during the following generations confirm it. Fr. Ampe 
records the testimony of Lessius on the abiding influence of the writings 
of Ruusbroec, which “daily,” he said, “he pored over.’ Fr. Andriessen 
takes the publication of de Guibert’s Histoire as occasion for synopsizing 
the contribution of Jesuit authors to mystical literature from the time of 
Mercurian’s ordinance to the end of the seventeenth century.’ And the 
situation in the Netherlands of the seventeenth century he describes in 
detail. 

But myths die slowly. It is unlikely, therefore, that this anti-mystical 
myth, born of an unhistorical reading of the Mercurian ordinance, will 
disappear over night. Further proof, were any needed, could be drawn from 
the flat condemnation on the same occasion of the writings of Erasmus, 
whose Enchiridion militis christiani is as anti-mystical an effort as one 
could imagine. From St. Ignatius on, the Jesuit spiritual tradition has 
been openly hostile to the doctrines of Erasmus, an attitude that is some- 
what less easy to explain these days in the light of the brilliant revalua- 
tions of Bouyer'®® and Auer,!* but it is a fact, and a fact relevant to the 
reputed unilateral option by the Society of the ascetical as against the 
mystical. One could, if one wished, following Jarrott’s lead, discover the 
grounds of that hostility in the activism, the “operation bootstrap,” of 
Erasmus’ humanism.!” 

The classic exposition of the non-mystical, humanist type of spirituality 
provided by St. Francis of Sales is happily being accorded renewed atten- 
tion of late.’ A very good introduction to Salesian doctrine has been put 
together by Canon Guiot,!™* which one would wish to supplement by a 
reading, under his guidance, of its consummate exposition, the Treatise on 

47 A. Ampe, S.J., “Marginalia Lessiana,” Ons geestelijk erf 28 (1954) 329-73. 

“48 J. Andriessen, S.J., “Marginalia bij een recent synthesewerk,” Oms geestelijk erf 
29 (1955) 188-203. 

4 J. Andriessen, S.J., ““Mystiek bij enkele Nederlandse Jezuieten der XVII* eeuw,” 
Ons geestelijk erf 29 (1955) 271-301. 

1601. Bouyer, Autour d’Erasme: Etudes sur le christianisme des humanistes catholiques 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955, pp. 196). 

181A. Auer, Die vollkommene Frémmigkeit des Christen nach dem Enchiridion militis 
christiani des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Diisseldori: Patmos, 1954, pp. 260). 

2C. A. L. Jarrott, The English Humanists’ Use 2{ Cicero’s ‘De officiis’ in Their Ex- 
planation of Active and Contemplative Life, briefed in Dissertation Abstracts 14 (1954) 1709. 

183 Cf. J. D. C., “Saint Francois de Sales: Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa bibliographie,” Vie 
Spirituelle 90 (1954) 151-56. 

14 Guiot, “Les étapes de la sainteté selon saint Francois de Sales,” Vie spirituelle 92 
(1955) 488-511. 
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Divine Love.'** The rich personality of the Saint himself, obliquely revealed 
in his own words, has been captured by Dom Van Hourtryne.'** 

The distinctive lines of the entire Carmelite mystical tradition as an 
historical reality have been drawn by Fr. José Maria in an article that 
should do much to correct the prevalent impression that it all began with 
St.:Teresa.!” The chief area of study, of course, will long continue to be the 
constituents and results of the Teresan Reform itself, and for this we now 
have an indispensable guide-book due to the labors of the late Prof. 
Peers.!* A detailed history of the Reform, biographies of the principal 
persons mentioned in or closely connected with the writings of St. Teresa 
and St. John, chronological tables, listings of Reform foundations, topo- 
graphical notations—nothing is omitted that could be of help to the stu- 
dent of this pivotal period in the history of Christian spirituality. 

Three essays on possible doctrinal dependencies of the mystical teaching 
of the Reform are especially worthy of note. In a gracious and delightfully 
humble inquiry the anonymous “Benedictine of Stanbrook” attempts to 
answer two questions: to whom was John of the Cross chiefly indebted, 
and to what extent?! The response to the first question: the Victorines 
(Hugh and Richard), Bonaventure (real and pseudo), and the late medieval 
speculative mystics, German and Flemish, it is impossible to quarrel with. 
In her attempt to determine the extent of that indebtedness the author is 
somewhat less convincing, but she has in the process assembled so many 
rich and beautiful texts that no one will greatly mind. Even the errors of 
detail scholars will (or should) be prepared to wink at. Something of that 
less attractive austerity of method, which is, however, necessary in studies 
of this sort, is present in Fr. Alberto’s assessment of the Augustinian in- 
fluence upon the Carmelite reformers, and the results are in consequence 
nuanced and sure.'®® Upon Teresa’s life, we are told, the influence of the 
writings of St. Augustine (she appears to have known only the Confessions 
at first hand) was marked; upon her doctrine, it was merely secondary, 
providing confirmation for her own personal conclusions. Upon the life of 


155 Guiot, “La doctrine de |’amour de saint Francois de Sales,” Vie spirituelle 90 (1954) 
157-73. 

166]. Van Hourtryne, Saint Frangois de Sales peint par lui-méme (Louvain: Abbaye 
du Mont-César, 1954, pp. 241). 

18 José Maria de la Cruz, “Escuela mistica carmelitana,” Carmelus 1 (1954) 3-41. 

18 E. A. Peers, Handbook to the Life and Times of St. Teresa and St. John of ihe Cross 
(London: Burns Oates, 1954). 

1 Benedictine of Stanbrook, Mediaeval Mystical Tradition and Saint John of the Cross 
(London: Burns Oates, 1954, pp. 161). 

16 Alberto de la V. C., O.C.D., ““Presencia de San Agustin en Sta. Teresa y San Juan 
de la Cruz,” Revista de espiritualidad 14 (1955) 170-84. 
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John of the Cross the writings of Augustine were without influence, but in 
his doctrine there is a clear Augustinian strain, for St. Augustine was, 
after the Bible, St. John’s favorite reading. What of the influence of St. 
Thomas? Fr. Nazario, by the cataloguing of a long series of antinomies, 
scouts the idea of “the Thomism of St. John of the Cross.’”!* 

The new manual edition of the works of St. Teresa, aside from its other 
merits, has the advantage of situating them historically through its con- 
stant clarification of individual words by reference to the usage of the 
period.'® Good introductions, an extended bibliography, the providing of 
both the early Escorial and the definitive Toledo text of the Camino, the 
intransigence of the editor before any modernization of the language or any 
“corrections” of the Saint’s impetuous literary style, further increase the 
value for the serious student of an edition modestly offered to the general 
public. No especially significant studies of the doctrine of St. Teresa having 
come to my attention in this period, I will limit myself to the recommenda- 
tion of a simple exposition designed to an apostolic end by a master of 
Teresan studies. Canon Hoornaert, who was a pioneer in that literary study 
of St. Teresa which is so dear to the heart of her newest editor, describes 
the prayer of passive recollection (Moradas 4, 3), the better to induce an 
esteem for prayer in priests too much given, the Canon feels, to the active 
apostolate.!® 

The stormy debate which has been going on since 1922 on the subject 
of the authenticity of the redaction in forty verses of the Spiritual Canticle 
(Céntico ‘““B”) received new orientations in 1954 at the hands of Fr. 
Eulogio. In a meticulous study of the use of Scripture in Céntico “B’’ he 
reverses the conclusion arrived at, with the same method, by Vilnet in 
1949.1% The internal evidence, accordingly, is in agreement with the ex- 
ternal: this second redaction is not an interpolated copy but the authentic 
work of St. John of the Cross. Further, he has described the sorry business 
of this controversy from its beginning in pages which should do much to 
awaken scholars to the perils of grinding axes in public.'® Perhaps now a 


161 Nazario de Sta. Teresa, O.C.D., ““Tomismo y misticismo: Estilos de espiritualidad 
ante el mundo,” Revista de espiritualidad 13 (1954) 461-71. 

1@ Saint Teresa of Jesus, Obras completas, ed. Efrén de la Madre de Dios, O.C.D. 
(2 vols. Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1954, pp. xi + 904, xvii + 1046). 

18 R. Hoornaert, “Le seuil de la contemplation d’aprés sainte Thérése,” Collationes 
Brugenses et Gandavenses 1 (1955) 196-214. 

14 Eulogio de la Virgen del Carmen, O.C.D., “La Sda. Escritura y la questién de la 
segunda redacci6én del CAntico espiritual de San Juan de la Cruz,” Ephemerides car- 
melitanae 5 (1951-54) 249-475. 

165 Eulogio de la Virgen del Carmen, O.C.D., “La vida del C4ntico espiritual y el 
Espfritu Cientifico,” Revista de espiritualidad 14 (1955) 37-52. 
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more temperate mentality and a more objective openness to the relevant 
data will characterize the debate. In the meantime more data is being 
brought to light.’ 

To the stylistic studies of St. John’s poetry a very informed addition 
has been made by Wardropper, who analyzes the literary genres of which 
they are tributary.” On particular points of doctrine we have been equally 
well served by the following studies. Henri Martin’s exposition of the 
relations of grace and nature in the doctrine of St. John was initially con- 
ceived, as were so many worthwhile interpretations of the past three 
decades, as a refutation of the famous Sorbonne dissertation of Jean Baruzi. 
The result is, however, an admirably balanced piece of work equally calcu- 
lated to satisfy the exigencies of the scholars by the probity of its exegesis 
and the practical needs of the general reader by the clarity of its language.'® 
The mystical life is shown to repose on the secure foundations of solid 
virtue, its essence possible of summation in two axioms: the sole happiness 
of man consists in the love of God alone; in this life such love is experienced 
only in the inebriation of the cross. Fr. McCann has attempted the historical 
exposition of the Johannine doctrine of the void and its theological analysis 
in Thomistic terms.’® The result is a trifle blurred, perhaps, about the 
edges. One is never really sure whether it is the doctrine of John of the 
Cross, or Thomas Aquinas—or Garrigou-Lagrange. But one has—it is 
impossible to allay them wholly—one’s suspicions. Although so much 
briefer in compass, the study of Fr. Lauter, thanks to a more reliable 
methodology, is much more informative.” The ecclesial dimensions of 
St. John’s use of nuptial imagery are set in excellent relief: an entire area 
for fruitful future research is laid bare. It is in such a context that an 
analysis like that of Prof. Rauhut, in itself sharply accurate, must be 
situated; otherwise it can so easily appear to be the transcript merely of a 
latter-day gnosticism—and we are back once more with Baruzi.™ 


166 José Marfa de la Cruz, O.C.D., “Un nuevo cédice del CAntico espiritual de S. Juan 
de la Cruz,” Revista de espiritualidad 13 (1954) 481-82; Simeon de la Sgda Familia, O.C.D., 
“Un cédice singular de la secunda redacci6n del ‘C4ntico’ sanjuanista,” Ephemerides 
carmelitanae 5 (1951-1954) 160-229. 

16 B. W. Wardropper, “Hacia una historia de la lirica a lo divino,” Clavilefio (Revista 
de la Asociacién Internacional de Hispanismo) 5 (1954) 1-12. 

18 H. Martin, Le théme de la parfaite alliance de grace dans saint Jean de la Croix (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1954, pp. 309). 

1 T. A. McCann, C.S.B., The Doctrine of the Void (Toronto: Basilian Press, 1954, 
pp. 145). 

1H. J. Lauter, O.F.M., “Mysterium und Mystik: Zur Theologie der Christusbraut- 
mystik nach dem hl. Johannes vom Kreuz,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit 18 (1955) 42-50. 

mF, Rauhut, “Hl. Johannes vom Kreuz: Mystisches Wissen,” Geist und Leben 27 
(1954) 354-57. 
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How should one go about reading St. John of the Cross? A specialist 
gives the answer.'” Not, says he, in chronological order, for one could be 
thrown off by the sheer austere strangeness of the doctrine. One should 
rather start with the Spiritual Canticle; for there is warmth, enthusiasm, a 
Saint caught up in song. Then, the Living Flame, which provides a middle 
term between the sheerly lyrical and the later doctrinal exhortations, and, 
as well, solidifies the lesson learned, quite painlessly, in the Canticle of the 
Saint’s symbolic use of Scripture. Next, the Ascent, with especial attention 
to the symbol of “night.” Finally, the Dark Night. Fr. Amatus speaks, of 
course, to non-scholars; but, for a freshening of their spiritual attitude 
toward works of such spiritual importance, it is allowable to recommend 
the procedure to scholars as well. 

The possibilities of misinterpreting St. John of the Cross are many and 
easy. A few years ago Fr. Sanson discussed the classic instance of such 
possibilities being utilized to the full, the controversy of Bossuet and 
Fénelon on pure love.!” Each referred to him to justify his own theology 
of love, in the first months of the controversy without really having had a 
chance to read him; a circumstance which facilitated the confection of 
prompt rebuttals but which also determined what they intended finding 
when finally, around the middle of 1695, they set themselves to the study 
of John of the Cross in Cyprien’s defective French version. Fénelon, in 
Sanson’s opinion, was the more correct in his interpretation; for he submitted 
his mind to what he read there and did not, as Bossuet, plunder it as a 
private arsenal. Fénelon, the man, forever comes off best when compared 
to his more orthodox adversary, the terrible Eagle of Meaux. The story of 
their controversy is told once more in the introduction to Fr. Varillon’s 
admirable anthology of Fénelon’s spiritual writings.’ And in the writings, 
of which a great part are fortunately his letters, the man Fénelon is fas- 
cinatingly revealed. But no one has yet succeeded in unlocking his essential 
secret. Not even Pierre Blanchard.!”® 

Another contemporary interpreter of St. John of the Cross, but an un- 
qualifiedly good one, was St. John Baptist de la Salle, whose doctrinal 
stature has only latterly come to be recognized by historians. A first-rate 


1 Amatus a S. Familia, O.C.D., “Hoe de H. Joannes van het Kruis lezen?” Tijdschrift 
voor geestelijk leven 10 (1954) 41-54. 

1H. Sanson, S.J., Saint Jean de la Croix entre Bossuet et Fénelon (Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1953). 

™F. Varillon, S.J., Fénelon: Oeuvres spirituelles (Paris: Aubier, 1954, pp. 390). 

™ P, Blanchard, “La psychologie des profondeurs selon Fénelon,” Psyche, n. 88 (1954) 
119-27, 
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study of his doctrine on prayer is now available.’”* It is primarily an analysis 
of the Explication de la méthode d’oraison, which, depending upon the 
interpreters, is usually considered an approximation of the Ignatian or the 
Sulpician school of spirituality. Brother Frédien-Charles comes at it afresh, 
instituting helpful comparisons with the doctrines of St. Teresa and St. 
Jchn of the Cross, as the matter requires. One thing stands out clearly, 
the Saint’s desire to bring his novices to the threshold of contemplation; 
to that end was the method. And a primary element in the method was the 
practice of abandonment, of which spirituality, it has now been made 
clear, De la Salle was one of the chief representatives in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.'” 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


16 Frédien-Charles, L’Oraison d’aprés saint Jean-Baptiste de la Salle (Paris: Ligel, 1955, 
pp. xviii + 268). 

7 A, Rayez, S.J., “La spiritualité d’abandon chez saint Jean-Baptiste de la Salle,” 
Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 31 (1955) 47-76. 
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THE LITERATURE OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY: CURRENT 
PROJECTS 


At the Second International Conference on Patristic Studies, centered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, September 19-24, 1955, one of the most informa- 
tive and fascinating sessions was devoted to Instrumenta studiorum: four- 
teen brief reports on several institutions, series of publications, and projects 
which are of interest to patristic scholars. Owing in part to limitations of 
time, in part to language barriers, it was quite impossible for the speakers 
to present their material to the audience in satisfactory fashion. Through 
the graciousness of the Conference’s Secretary, Dr. F. L. Cross, and with 
the cooperation of the scholars who read the reports at Oxford, it has be- 
come possible for the present writer to offer this wealth of information to a 
still wider public in the pages of THEoLocicaL Sruptres. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that the accounts which follow do not pretend to repro- 
duce verbatim the original reports; our bulletin is an adaptation of those 
reports, primarily in point of style and arrangement, less frequently in 
content. If, therefore, any errors of fact have crept into the text, they must 
in fairness be laid to the present writer’s account. 


INTERNATIONAL GREEK NEW TESTAMENT PROJECT! 


In 1948 a group of American and British scholars formed an International 
Committee for the purpose of assembling and publishing an extensive 
apparatus criticus of the evidence pertaining to the transmission of the NT 
as witnessed by Greek MSS (including lectionaries), the early versions, and 
quotations in the Fathers. The first VT book to engage the attention of the 
Committee is the Gospel according to St. Luke. Inasmuch as an abstract 
of the work of the British Section of the Committee has been published in 
a recent Report of the British Academy, the present report will refer only 
to work done by and for the American Section of the Committee. 

1) Greek Manuscripts. 191 Greek MSS have been collated, of which 84 
have been checked; and 45 have been recorded in the master file and the 
recording checked. 32 other Greek MSS are in the process of being collated. 
Furthermore, the Greek Lectionary Committee, under Allen Wikgren at 
the University of Chicago, has finished collating 29 lectionaries and is in 
the process of collating 25 more. K. W. Clark, of Duke University, Chair- 
man of the Greek Manuscripts Committee, and W. H. P. Hatch have been 


1 The source of my information on this enterprise is Prof. Bruce M. Metzger, of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
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pursuing investigations in the United States and abroad on special aspects 
of the text and the orthography of Greek NT MSS. 

2) The Early Versions. Fr. Roland Murphy, of the Catholic University 
of America, is preparing a critical apparatus for the Old Arabic Version of 
the Gospels (for CSCO) and is collating Luke against the Greek textus 
receptus. Ralph Marcus, of the University of Chicago, has completed the 
collation of Zohrab’s edition of Luke against the Greek TR. E. F. W. Rhodes 
has collated eight Armenian MSS against Zohrab’s edition. H. S. Gehman, 
Joseph Bernardin, and J. B. Payne have collated Luke in five Coptic MSS 
against Horner’s editions. Canon Maurice Briére, of Vernon (Eure) in 
France, has just published a critical text of the Old Georgian text of Luke 
(PO 27/3) and is collating it against the Greek TR. G. W. S. Friedrichsen 
has collated Streitberg’s edition of the Gothic version of Luke against the 
Greek TR. Julian Bonfante has collated Vajs’s edition of the Old Slavic 
Version of Luke against the Greek 7R. The text of Luke in four Peshitta 
Syriac MSS from Sinai has been tested preparatory to determining whether 
they contribute anything material to Pusey and Gwilliam’s edition. Dom 
Louis Leloir, of the Abbaye de Clervaux, Luxembourg, has finished collating 
the Armenian text of Ephraem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron against the 
Greek TR. Bruce M. Metzger, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, Chair- 
man of the Versions Committee, has been doing bibliographical research. 

3) Quotations in the Fathers. Paul Schubert, of Yale University, Chair- 
man of the Patristics Committee, has prepared a directive, including bib- 
liographical material, for collaborators in this field. Quotations have been 
slipped by various scholars for the following Fathers and early ecclesiastical 
writers: Aithalla, Anthimus, Arnobius, Cyril of Alexandria, Didymus the 
Blind, Eusebius, Firmicus Maternus, John of Odsun, and Paschal of Rome. 
Other Fathers have been assigned to various collaborators. J. H. Greenlee, 
of Asbury Seminary, has published a monograph on the type of NT text 
used by Cyril of Jerusalem. 

The American office of the International Greek New Testament Project 
has been moved, as of August, 1955, to Emory University, Georgia. This 
is the address of the Chairman of the American Section, E. C. Colwell, and 
of the Secretary of the International Committee, M. M. Parvis. 


PATROLOGIA LATINA: SUPPLEMENTUM? 


The inadequacies and imperfections of J. P. Migne’s Patrologiae cursus 
completus are universally recognized and lamented. The giant strides taken 


* Source of information: Rév. Pére A. Hamman, O.F.M., Notre Dame des Buis, Besan- 
con, Doubs, France. 
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by patristic studies in the past hundred years, especially since the turn of 
the century, have made a complete critical edition of the Fathers highly 
desirable. It is nevertheless a fact that, until this dream is realized, PL and 
PG will remain indispensable tools of scholarly research. 

There are two basic reasons why Migne cannot be ignored. The first is 
sheerly practical. Migne exists; it is the only existing collection which can 
claim with a semblance of truth to cover the field; and many of the Maurist 
editions contained therein have not been supplanted by more recent scholar- 
ship. The second reason is more fundamental still, more substantial, and 
couches on the very concept of patristic study. As the Franciscan, Adalbert 
Hamman, sees it, Migne continues the humanist tradition of the Renais- 
sance scholars and the Benedictine monks. Thanks to the editorial methods 
employed, his Patrology permits a reading of the Fathers which results in 
vital contact with their thought. It averts the paradoxical peril of so dis- 
membering or atomizing a text that contact is made with the periphery 
alone; the danger that excessive attention to preparatory studies of the 
text may result in inattention to the text itself. 

Such considerations lie at the root of Pére Hamman’s bold enterprise, a 
Supplement to Migne (for the present, the project is restricted to PL). His 
objective is confessedly limited, eminently practical: the best possible utili- 
zation of the Latin Patrology—to make it an instrument of research better 
adapted to contemporary needs. It is not a question of reediting texts al- 
ready in PL, be they ever so defective; it is not a matter of rendering useless 
or less serviceable more recent critical editions. The program is essentially 
utilitarian, and speed is of the essence of the enterprise. To render more 
useful what is already in Migne, the Supplementum will correct erroneous 
attributions of authorship, will regroup works unjustifiably separated, and 
will furnish the la‘est results of scholarly criticism for writings whose origin 
is warmly dispuicd. To complete and enrich PL, several hundred patristic 
texts will be added which were forgotten by the original editors or discovered 
later, and are now scattered in periodicals or scientific tomes not always 
easy of access. In consequence, the reader who uses a volume of PL will 
know, page by page, what should be corrected, what should be added, and 
what may be used without scruple; for, to facilitate use, the Supplementum 
will respect PL’s disposition of material and consequently its chronological 
organization; it will follow PZ volume by volume, column by column, in- 
serting every correction and addition in its proper place. 

This task of correction and completion affects the PL volumes from 
Tertullian to Bede (1-96). The Supplementum will not exceed the eighth 
century. For one thing, the Carolingian era inaugurates a genuinely new 
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literary age. To edit texts of the Early and Late Middle Ages represents a 
separate enterprise—an undertaking whose importance and difficulty are 
heightened in proportion to the large number of unedited texts. For PL 
1-96, on the contrary, it is possible to supply the needed corrections and 
missing texts in a few volumes. The preparatory investigations to this end 
have been greatly facilitated by the appearance of E. Dekkers’ Clavis patrum 
latinorum (1951). Dom Dekkers has graciously permitted his Clavis to be 
used for the purposes of the Supplementum, and Pére Hamman confesses 
frankly that without the enthusiasm aroused by Dekkers’ projected ‘(New 
Migne” and without the existence of some such repertory the realization of 
his own dream would be far more difficult. He insists, however, that the 
Clavis has been simply a point of departure, a springboard, for a personal 
work whose method is dominated by a different purpose. 

In realizing his enterprise, Pére Hamman has tried to remain faithful to 
the intentions of the original editor. Abbé Migne had in mind a proper 
patrology, not a collection of all the documents which have to do with the 
story of ancient Christianity. If, thanks to the collaboration of Cardinal 
Pitra, PL has strayed beyond these limits, nevertheless Migne did exclude, 
as a general rule, literature on secular subjects, anonymous inscriptions, 
acts of councils, lives of saints, penitential books, and legal and liturgical 
texts. These he left to specialized collections. On this point Hamman has 
come to certain practical decisions. (¢) Only those hagiographical texts will 
be admitted which are the work of writers otherwise known. (5) Not to 
encumber the Supplementum, Hamman will be less receptive to profane 
productions than was Migne. Those will be mentioned (but not edited if 
absent from PL) which concern the work of a Christian writer already 
known, so that the reader may have a complete list of his writings. (c) 
Florilegia and compilations will merely be indicated. (d) For practical pur- 
poses, the Supplementum will include some texts of a rather ambiguous 
character (conciliar, liturgical, epigraphical) which are scattered in various 
periodicals. 

To remedy obvious defects in Migne’s program, Hamman will fill the 
lacunae of PL with all that is properly designated “Christian literature”: 
symbols of faith, monastic rules, acts of Roman Pontiffs, poems and letters 
by Christians on Christian subjects, and Christian itineraries to Jerusalem 
and Rome. 

Briefly, the content of the Supplementum comprises critical notes and 
additions. The critical notes will give (a) in the place of erroneous ascrip- 
tion, the exact attribution as accepted today, or at least the partial or even 
contradictory results reached by modern criticism; (b) for each author in 
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PL, a complete list of his works, which in PL may be edited in more than 
one place; (c) at the date where they should be found, the names of authors 
not included in PL, together with their works, either simply mentioned in 
the Supplementum or edited. The additions will be sometimes fragments, 
sometimes complete texts. A critical note will specify the nature of the 
lacuna, the history of the pertinent discovery, the transmission of the text, 
its attribution, and the source of the edition used. In this last connection, 
the Supplementum (a) will reproduce the edition currently regarded as the 
best; (6) will reproduce it as it stands; (c) will omit introductions, notes, 
and critical apparatus which are the personal property of each editor; (d) 
will note significant corrections subsequently made by scholars relative to 
editions introduced into the Supplementum. 

Pére Hamman’s Supplementum was launched in 1952. Actual publication 
will begin in 1956 at Garnier Fréres in Paris. Each year several fascicles will 
appear; by 1960, it is hoped, the complete work will have been published 
in four volumes. 


CORPUS CHRISTIANORUM® 


Almost six years ago it was reported in these pages (cf. THEOLOGICAL 
Stup1Es 11 [1950] 259-61) that the Benedictine monks of St. Peter’s Abbey, 
Steenbrugge, Belgium, had laid definite plans for a New Migne. They pro- 
posed to do for our century what the remarkable Abbé had done for his: to 
put within everyone’s reach, in a single collection, the best extant editions 
of all the ancient Christian writers. The project was to be inaugurated with 
the Latin authors as far as the Carolingian Renaissance; it would include 
not only works specifically patristic, but also conciliar, hagiographical, and 
liturgical texts, sepulchral inscriptions, diplomas, etc. To this end Dom E. 
Dekkers, in collaboration with Aem. Gaar, published an introductory Clavis 
patrum latinorum (1951), which enumerates, in the order which they are to 
take in CC, 2348 Latin texts from Tertullian to Bede, the best editions 
available today, the pertinent MSS, and whatever works, notes, or reviews 
are of significance for the critical determination of the texts. It was expected 
then that the Latin series would comprise 120 volumes (this estimate has 
been revised to 180) in royal octavo, 600-800 pages each, and that about 
ten volumes would appear each year. 

At the present writing, eight volumes of the Latin series have been issued, 
and nine are in the press. From the example of these seventeen volumes it is 
possible to reveal more concretely how CC expects to achieve its end. 


* Source of information: Rév. Dom A. Dumon, O.S.B., St. Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge, 
Bruges, Belgium. 
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In each volume (a) a succinct introduction provides essential informa- 
tion, to replace the PL prefaces, which are sometimes gossamer, often 
superfluous, increasingly dated. (b) There follows a specialized bibliography 
(an item absent not merely from Migne but from most modern editions as 
well), which naturally varies in length: a dozen titles for Augustine’s Tracta- 
tus in Iohannem, twenty-four pages for De civitate Dei. (c) A catalog of MSS 
is either listed or simply cited. Thus, for De civitate Dei, Dom Wilmart’s 
catalog is cited, but completed by a dozen MSS. (d) An index of scriptural 
citations is given at the close of each volume. An index of persons, places, 
and things is reserved for the final volume of each author. Thus, the index 
rerum for Tertullian comprises 120 pages of small text in twin columns. 
The index for Augustine’s works has already been taken in hand—a step 
made possible because reference in the index is made not to the CC page 
but to the chapter and subdivision of each treatise. 

The text printed depends on varying factors. (1) Wherever there exists 
a modern edition which is thoroughly satisfactory, it is reprinted, if that is 
possible. Such is the case for the sermons of Caesarius of Arles, edited by 
Dom Morin; some fragments discovered later are given in a supplement by 
Dom Lambot. At times, however, an editor may revise or even correct a 
text which he himself edited previously. This is true of Tertullian’s De anima 
by Waszink, De fuga by Thierry, and De pallio by Gerlo. CC has been au- 
thorized to take up again the Teubner text of De civitate Dei edited by 
Dombart-Kalb, and has added to it corrections made by Ka!) himself in 
Philologus 87 (1932) 477-80. Dom Lambot has discovered and edited (Revue 
bénédictine 51 [1939] 109-21) a letter of Augustine to his editor, Firmus, in 
which he indicates personally how De civitate Dei should be edited, how it 
ought to be divided, how Firmus should place at the beginning of the whole 
work the résumé or table of contents (the Breviculus) which as a rule serves 
the purpose of chapter headings—a résumé whose authenticity has been 
brilliantly upheld by Prof. Marrou. For the first time Augustine’s own 
instructions are scrupulously obeyed. 

For Jerome’s Commentarii in psalmos the text edited! by Morin in Ana- 
lecta Maredsolana (1897) has been used, but completed by numerous notes 
compiled later by Morin; cf. Revue bénédictine 34 (1922) 248 f. The CSEL 
edition (Schenkl) of Ambrose’s Commentarius in Lucam has been corrected 
by F. Heylen, with the help of addenda provided by Schenkl Jr. and Engel- 
brecht, some Greek fragments, and palimpsests from Bobbio and S. Gallen 
(edited by Dom Wilmart and Dom Dold respectively) which contain a text 
far older than that of the MSS previously known. 
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2) Many texts are the result of an editio variarum: the edition results from 
the collation of different good editions among themselves and with the MSS. 
Where this is the case, one of two solutions is adopted. (a) Sometimes a new 
text is achieved; e.g., Dekkers’ edition of Tertullian’s A pologeticum, for 
which he has been able to use (thanks to Gerlo) photographs of the famous 
Corbie MS, now preserved in Leningrad. (b) At times an edition which 
already exists is presented with its own apparatus, but a new and frequently 
longer apparatus is added to the former. For example, Tertullian’s Scorpiace 
in CC is a reprinting of the Reiffenscheid-Wissowa edition. For the new 
apparatus Dekkers has made use of a new fragment found at Monte Cas- 
sino, and he has paid due attention to the numerous corrections proposed 
by different scholars. 

3) For some rather lengthy works, a good critical edition neither exists 
nor can be anticipated. In some such instances we have old editions which 
are satisfactory enough; as a rule, these are Maurist productions. In these 
cases the apparatus is brought up to date, i.e., an attempt is made to iden- 
tify the MSS employed therein, marginal notes and footnotes are grouped 
with notes that appear at the end of a volume, and more usual terminology 
replaces misleading numbers in citing MSS. This is the method followed by 
R. Willems for Augustine’s Tractatus in Iohannem, by H. Tulleken for 
Jerome’s Commentarii in Ezechielem et Danielem, by A. van der Hegge 
Zijnen for Gregory the Great’s Homiliae in Ezechielem, and by J. Fraipont 
for Augustine’s Enarrationes in psalmos. 

When it becomes clear by collation that an old edition is genuinely inade- 
quate, CC is compelled to provide a new critical text. Thus, some thought 
was given to the possibility of using Ballerini’s edition of the sermons and 
letters of Leo the Great. Dissatisfaction with this solution was voiced in 
many quarters, especially by Christine Mohrmann, and now A. Chavasse 
has shouldered the task of a new edition. Tertullian’s De spectaculis has been 
edited by Dekkers, who used among others the two MSS recently discovered 
at Keppel and the Vatican—MSS of which even Mara had no knowledge 
at the time of his 1954 edition. Among Tertullian’s treatises, the most re- 
markable of the new editions is Borleffs’ edition of De resurrectione mortu- 
orum, the exact title of which was unknown, and which was formerly edited 
as De resurrectione carnis. There is a new critical edition of Bede’s Homiliae 
by Dom Hurst, and of his Opera rhythmica by Fraipont. Another volume 
offers Augustine’s Locutiones in Heptateuchum by Dom Hoste, as well as his 
Quaestiones in Heptateuchum and Quaestiones de Veteri Testamento by Frai- 
pont. Prof. Bulhart provides a new edition of the literary remains of Euse- 
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bius of Vercelli. In this volume are included some fourth-century Italian 
authors, notably Filastrius of Brescia (by F. Heylen), Isaac, Ps.-Hegemonius, 
Chromatius of Aquileia, and Fortunatus of Aquileia (all by Hoste). 

Besides the seventeen volumes actually published or in the press, about 
fifty texts are in process of preparation by scholars the world over. 


KOMMISSION FUR SPATANTIKE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE‘ 


In 1951, on the occasion of the First International Conference on Patristic 
Studies, Prof. Dr. Kurt Aland reported on the resumption of activity of 
the Kommission fiir spaitantike Religionsgeschichte (its official title for the 
past twenty years within the German Academy of Sciences at Berlin; also 
called traditionally Kirchenvaiterkommission) after the ravages of the Sec- 
ond World War. Since that report much has been accomplished, and in 
both divisions of the Commission (Griechische christliche Schriftsteller and 
Texte und Untersuchungen) a number of volumes have appeared. 

In GCS we have six new volumes: Vol. 41/2 (Origen 12/2): Origenes 
Matthiuserklirung, with Supplements and Indices, ed. Erich Klostermann 
and Ludwig Friichtel (1955). Vol. 42: Die Pseudoklementinen 1: Homilien, 
ed. Bernhard Rehm (1953). Vol. 43/1 (Eusebius 8/1): Die Praeparatio evan- 
gelica, ed. Karl Mras (1954). Vol. 44: Theodoret Kirchengeschichte, 2nd ed., 
on the model of Parmentier, by Felix Scheidweiler (1954). Vol. 45: Kop- 
tisch-gnostische Schriften 1, 2nd ed., on the model of Carl Schmidt, by Walter 
Till (1954). Vol. 46 (Hippolytus 4): Die Chronik, ed. Adolf Bauer and Rudolf 
Helm. In this last instance the earlier photomechanical reproduction of the 
written manuscript has been completely replaced by a new typesetting. 

In TU, the archives of the Commission, six works have appeared: Vol. 
52/2, 1-2: Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen 
Literatur der griechischen Kirche von den Anfaingen bis zum Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts, Part 1, Vol. 3, 2nd half, fascicles 1-2, by Albert Ehrhard, 
ed. Johannes M. Hoeck, O.S.B. (1952). Vol. 56: Die Geschichte von Joseph 
dem Zimmermann, tr. Siegfried Morenz (1951). Vol. 57: Der wahre Gnostiker 
nach Clemens Alexandrinus, by Walther Volker (1952). Vol. 58: Der kop- 
tische Text der Kirchenordnung Hippolyts, ed. and tr. Walter Till and Jo- 
hannes Leipoldt (1954). Vol. 59: Die handschrifiliche Uberlieferung der 
sogenannien Historia tripartita des Epiphanius-Cassiodor, by Walter Jacob 
(1954). Vol. 60: Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen Papyrus Berolinen- 
sis 8502, ed. and tr. Walter C. Till (1955). 

Besides these publications in GCS and TU, Vol. 3 of Adolf Jiilicher’s 
Itala edition (Lk) has appeared (1954); Eduard Schwartz’s small edition of 


* Source of information: Prof. Dr. Kurt Aland, Marsstr. 9, Halle, Germany. 
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Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History has been reprinted (1952); and Guido 
Miiller’s Lexicon Athanasianum has been completed. 

Despite the passage of years, the Church Fathers Commission has not 
changed in its basic constitution. The members of the Commission come 
from both divisions of Germany and belong to various Christian confessions; 
its collaborators hail from almost all European countries. One noteworthy 
change has taken place. After the death of Prof. Johannes Stroux on August 
25, 1954, Prof. Aland, editor of Theologische Literaturzeitung, was elected 
Chairman of the Commission (he had been deputy). In October, 1955, the 
different institutions of classical studies within the German Academy of 
Sciences, which until then had been but loosely linked, were combined into 
one Institute of Classical Studies; but the character and independence of 
the Commission’s work has not been perceptibly affected thereby. Only the 
Byzantine section, which had formed part of the Commission, was separated 
from it and given independent status—which, in point of fact, it had always 
possessed. 

The Commission’s purpose and program, therefore, have remained and 
will remain substantially unaltered. This much, however, is true: since Hans 
Lietzmann’s death the field envisioned by the Commission has been en- 
larged. Formerly the KSR confined itself to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era; for all practical purposes, to the second and third centuries, 
since the NT was excluded. Today the Commission’s activity begins with 
the NT and extends to the threshold of the Byzantine era. The enterprise 
covers three main groups: the NT, the period from the NT to Constantine, 
and the centuries that follow. 

To begin with the second group: here the KSR’s primary endeavor is to 
fill lacunae, old and new. A number of volumes are no longer available, 
whether from the misfortunes of war, or because there was a gratifying 
demand for them. To replace these will be the Commission’s first concern. 
Not, however, by a photomechanical reprinting of the old texts, despite the 
obvious advantages of this method. Rather, each volume is to be brought 
up to date by additions, revisions, and corrections. In a few instances a 
complete recasting is imperative, e.g., because new texts have been dis- 
covered. At present two new editions are in the press: GCS Eusebius 7 
(Chronicle of Jerome), edited by Rudolf Helm; and GCS Origen 9 (Homilies 
on Lk), edited by Max Rauer. The manuscript of GCS Origen 6 (Homilies 
on Gn and Lv), edited by Rauer, has been completed. 

Other lacunae concern texts which have not yet appeared in GCS. Defi- 
nite agreements have been concluded for the long-awaited edition of Iren- 
aeus. Work on the text of the Apostolic Fathers has begun. In fact, the 
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manuscript of the Greek Shepherd of Hermas, edited by Miss Whittaker, is 
ready for the press. The edition of the Latin Shepherd, by R. A. B. Mynors, 
will be finished in a short time and will appear in TU. Unfortunately, ex- 
cept for Hermas no editors have yet been found for the Greek text of the 
Apostolic Fathers; the same holds true for the minor works of Hippolytus. 
The Commission is likewise looking for an editor to handle Origen’s Com- 
mentaries on Romans and on the lesser Pauline letters. Wolfgang Schmid 
has consented to edit the second-century Apologists, but a publication date 
cannot be promised at present. The continuation of the edition of the 
Pseudo-Clementines has made splendid progress; the manuscript for the 
Recognitions has been all but completed by Paschke, after many new col- 
lations and much checking. 

With regard to the later centuries, the extension of the GCS enterprise 
begins with the historians. Socrates will be edited by Rudolf Hanslik, and 
Theodorus Lector by Albrecht Dihle. The projected edition of Nicephoros 
Kallistou’s Ecclesiastical History has been abandoned; for the research of 
Giinther Gentz has revealed that no material for the period in question may 
be expected from Nicephoros beyond what is contained in his sources—and 
these sources have been edited in GCS. Through the kind offices of Dom 
Capelle, of Mont César, and Prof. Philipps, of Louvain, the Commission 
has received the manuscript of the late Prof. Bidez for the edition of Sozo- 
men. The second and last volume of Eusebius’ Praeparatio evangelica will 
make its appearance shortly. The editing of Eusebius’ Commentary on 
Isaiah has been undertaken by Joseph Ziegler, and he has already finished 
much of the preliminary work. Progress on Athanasius is gratifying. Part 
10, which concludes Vol. 2 of Athanasius, has come out in proofs; it is being 
examined once more by W. Eltester: On Vol. 3, Wilhelm Schneemelcher 
has practically finished the fascicles which take us to the year 337. It is 
expected that Schwartz’s Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum for the years 
431-553 will soon be completed; only Vol. 4 is wanting, and Joh. Straub 
concluded the necessary collations of the MSS quite some time ago. 

All this is, to a certain extent, the fruit of plans formulated in years past. 
Something new will be achieved when the Homilies of Macarius have been 
edited by Hermann Dérries and Erich Klostermann. In this instance, re- 
search of long standing has led to the discovery of rather new traditions. A 
large volume of commentaries on Matthew in the Greek Church, edited 
from the catenae MSS by Joseph Reuss, is in the press and will be pub- 
lished in TU. A second volume of commentaries on Matthew will be followed 
by a collection from the catenae on Luke. These commentaries will release 
important new material. It is expected that Dom Amand Mondieta and 
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Stig Y. Rudberg will shortly send the manuscript for Eustathius’ Latin 
version of Basil’s Homilies on the Hexaemeron. In harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Commission, this preparatory edition will appear in TU; it 
forms the beginning of the complete GCS edition of Basil. Editions of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Cyril of Alexandria are 
highly desirable, but at the moment these are sheerly dreams; the Com- 
mission is still in quest of competent editors. 

When Harnack laid his plans for the Kirchenvaterkommission, his first 
move was to investigate existing MSS for the pre-Nicene Fathers and to 
study the problems of MS tradition. In view of the Commission’s broader 
program, a similar task is imperative today: the numerous editions planned 
demand a continuous survey and cataloguing of extant MSS. For this reason 
a general investigation of all the Greek MSS of the Fathers has been launched. 

The first phase of the Commission’s activity, the NT, can be outlined 
briefly. It is generally known that the Commission is continuing its listing 
of the Greek MSS of the NT. Thus, in his “Zur Liste der neutestamentli- 
chen Handschriften, V,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 45 
(1954) 179-217, Prof. Aland published a list of 390 MSS of the NT till then 
unknown. This research is being continued incessantly on the widest pos- 
sible international basis; for the next listing, 100 new MSS have already 
been discovered. 

It is likewise well known that the Commission has in its charge Adolf 
Jiilicher’s Itala edition. Volume 3 (Lk) has appeared, and Volume 4 (Jn) is 
being readied for the press. The collation of a number of MSS which Jiilicher 
did not use will be published separately. 

What is not so well known is that the Commission is preparing editions 
of the Greek NT. In the course of 1956 a Greek synopsis of the four Gospels 
will appear; for the first time it will take full account of John and of nearly 
all the apocryphal material which ought to be used. In the spring of this 
year the 22nd edition of Nestle’s Novum Testamentum graece will be pub- 
lished; on the title-page the name of Prof. Aland will appear for the first 
time. The 23rd edition will list Nestle and Aland side by side. Moreover, 
the Commission has decided to edit a new, complete concordance to the 
Greek NT. 

A word is in order on the Corpus hellenisticum. This prodigious effort is 
divided into a Corpus judaeo-hellenisticum and a Corpus pagano-hellenisticum, 
and its task is to reveal the Hellenistic milieu of the NT. The beginnings of 
the Corpus go back to 1915. Till the early thirties the brunt of the labor in- 
volved in its compilation was borne by Hans von Dobschiitz. After his death 
in 1934 little progress was realized. Even Sweden’s entrance into the enter- 
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prise did not introduce any significant change, because A. Fridrichsen was 
prevented by other commitments and by illness from furthering the Corpus 
as he had planned. Almost two years ago the Kirchenvaterkommission de- 
termined to make the project its own. Over the years more than 40,000 
notices with parallel passages have been collected, but all this material must 
be revised. The Corpus is to be achieved on an international basis. Numerous 
collaborators are needed, scholars familiar with Hellenism and with the NT 
as well, who are competent and willing to read and reread the many Greek 
and Latin authors who may be of importance, in order to discover direct and 
indirect parallels to the NT. 

Finally, several smaller items may be mentioned. A number of mono- 
graphs are ready for TU. The manuscript of the second volume of E. 
Schwartz’s Collected Papers has been finished. The same is true of the first 
two volumes of Hans Lietzmann’s Collected Papers, which will comprise his 
treatises on ancient Church history and on the NT. A pleasing note on 
which to close is the information that Berthold Altaner’s many articles will 
be collected in a single volume. 


PATROLOGIA ORIENTALIS® 


Patrologia orientalis, founded at Paris in 1897, has published 137 fascicles 
concerned with the Christian literature of the Orient. This literature com- 
prises translations, commentaries on Scripture, historical works, theological 
tomes, homilies, synaxaries, and apocrypha. The PO fascicles offer: (a) a 
critical edition of the text in the original language: Arabic, Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Ethiopian, Georgian, Greek, Slavonic, or Syriac; (6) a translation on the 
same page beside the original, most frequently in French, but sometimes in 
Latin, English, or Italian; (c) an introduction and notes. 

This is not the place to list individually the volumes and fascicles which 
have been published in the sixty years of PO’s existence; a detailed catalog 
is available from the publishing house, Firmin-Didot, 56 rue Jacob, Paris 6. 
It may be of service, however, to mention some fascicles which have recently 
appeared or else are in preparation. 

First, the Armenian and Georgian field. In 1954 PO published a work of 
Hippolytus of Rome, On the Blessings of Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, which 
may well be the oldest commentary on the Old Testament; it is dated, at 
the latest, in the first half of the third century. The Greek original is extant 
for the first part alone. About fifty years ago the second part was discovered 
in Armenian and Georgian translations. These translations are published 


5 Source of information: Rév. Pére F. Graffin, S.J., Les Fontaines, Chantilly (Oise), 
France. 
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for the first time in PO 27/1-2, together with an introduction, critical ap- 
paratus, French translation, and numerous notes. Three professors of the 
School of Oriental Languages at the Institut Catholique in Paris have col- 
laborated on this volume: Canon M. Briére, one of the world’s foremost 
Georgian scholars; Pére L. Mariés, a recognized authority in the Armenian 
field; and their successor, Dom B.-Ch. Mercier. In August, 1955, Canon 
Briére published a critical edition of the Georgian version of Luke (PO 
27/3), bringing to term the edition of the four Gospels begun by Harvard’s 
Robert P. Blake. In the press at present is an edition of the De Deo (or 
Against the Sects) of the distinguished Armenian philosopher, Eznik. The 
task of editing and translating the text has been accomplished by Mariés 
and Mercier. 

Secondly, the Syriac field. The publication of Severus of Antioch’s 
Homiliae cathedrales is nearing completion. Homilies 52-118, of course, have 
been available for some time; now Briére’s manuscript for Homilies 119-125 
(which includes an important homily on the Manicheans) is in process of 
revision, and it only remains for him to put the finishing touches to Homilies 
1-51, which regrettably reveal many lacunae. Moreover, PO is proceeding 
with the edition of Barhebraeus’ summa of theology (Candelabrum of the 
Sanctuary). Of the twelve divisions, Parts 1-2 have been published by 
Bakos; Part 3 (Theology) wiil be issued soon by Fr. Graffin; Part 4 (Word 
Incarnate) and Part 5 (Angels) are ready for the press. Antoine Guillaumont, 
professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris, is finishing his edition of 
the Centuries of Evagrius; here will appear for the first time an original 
Syriac version that has not been expurgated. 

In the Coptic field, Dom Emmanuel Lanne is preparing a critical edition 
of the Sahidic anaphoras. In regard to Ethiopian, PO hopes to publish im- 
portant documents on Ethiopic liturgy and music—documents assembled 
on two missions to Ethiopia by Abbé Velat, professor in the School of Ori- 
ental Languages at the Institut Catholique. 


SOURCES CHRETIENNES® 


Almost eight years ago this journal introduced its readers to a promising 
series of texts and translations entitled Sources chrétiennes. This French 
effort to encourage a more vital possession of our intellectual and spiritual 
heritage through profound and extensive study of entire patristic texts im- 
pressed the Editors as an enterprise so genial, so courageous, so edged with 
contemporaneity that they went on to describe in some detail the first nine- 


6 Source of information: Rév. Prof. Claude Mondésert, S.J., Facultés Catholiques de 
Lyon, 6 rue d’Auvergne, Lyon 2, France. 
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teen volumes of the series; cf. THEoLocIcaAL StupreEs 9 (1948) 250-89. Since 
that time twenty-three more volumes have appeared, and two of the earlier 
texts have been issued in a second edition. This brief sequel to our 1948 
bulletin will simply indicate (a) some of the:more recent SC publications, 
(6) volumes in the press at the present writing, and (c) texts which are in 
preparation and may be expected within a reasonably short time. 

Since 1951 one revised edition has appeared and twelve completely new 
volumes. The second edition presents the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch 
(SC 10). Besides some necessary corrections and improvements in detail, 
Th. Camelot has added to the original edition the Letter of Polycarp and 
the account of his martyrdom. To Henri Marrou we are indebted for a criti- 
cal text of the Epistola ad Diognetum (SC 33) and—an innovation in the 
series—a full-scale commentary on the Letter and its problems (pp. 89-268). 
F. M. Sagnard has given us a new critical text of Irenaeus’ Adversus haereses, 
Book 3 (SC 34). Tertullian’s De baptismo has been newly edited by R. F. 
Refoulé and M. Drouzy (SC 35). Book 2 of Clement of Alexandria’s Siromata 
is a collaborative effort of Claude Mondésert and Th. Camelot (SC 38). 
Dom O. Rousseau has given us Origen’s two Homiliae in Canticum canticorum 
(SC 37), while P. Nautin, in the second volume of his Homélies pascales, 
presents three homilies “in the tradition of Origen” (SC 36). Lactantius’ 
De mortibus persecutorum appears from the pen of Jacques Moreau in two 
volumes (both listed as SC 39): the first contains an introduction, critical 
text, translation, and bibliography; the second is a commentary, at once 
philological, historical, and literary. For Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica we 
have two volumes, dealing respectively with Books 1-4 (SC 31) and 5-7 
(SC 41). Gustave Bardy’s translation, made on the Greek text of Schwartz, 
has been criticized for certain errors‘and imperfections (not surprising with 
an author as difficult as Eusebius), but the scholarliness of his notes has been 
generally applauded. Finally, we have the initial volume of Theodoret of 
Cyrus’ Correspondence, by Yvan Azéma (SC 40); the first volume of 
Cassian’s Conferences (the first seven), by Dom Pichery (SC 42); and 
Gregory the Great’s Moralia in Job, Books 1 and 2, translated by Dom 
André de Gaudemaris, with an important introduction on Gregory’s spiritual 
doctrine by Dom Robert Gillet. 

In the press at the time of writing are two old titles, Gregory of Nyssa’s 
De vita Moysis (cf. SC 1) and the Spiritual Writings of Diadochus of Photike 
(cf. SC 5), which are more properly designated “new” works than second 
editions in the ordinary sense of the word. In each case a critical text has 
been established on better and more numerous MSS than has hitherto been 
possible. In consequence, the Greek texts established by Jean Daniélou for 
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Gregory and by Edouard des Places for Diadochus are the only texts on 
which one may legitimately base a serious study of these works. Likewise in 
the press is the first work to be translated from the Syriac in SC: the Homilies 
of Philoxenus of Mabbogh, translated by Abbé Lemoine, who undertook 
the work under the direction of M. Briére. 

A word on the SC program for the near future. Barring unforeseen devel- 
opments, it is expected that the following volumes will appear in the course 
of this year: Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica, Vol. 3, by G. Bardy; the third 
volume of Paschal Homilies, by P. Nautin; Ambrose’s Expositio evangelii 
secundum Lucam, by Dom Tissot; the Vita Melaniae, by Dr. Denys Gorce; 
Philo’s De migratione Abrahae and De opificio hominis, by Abbé Cadiou and 
M. Arnaldez; and Jerome’s In Jonam, by Dom Antin. 

Among the more important works which are nearing completion the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, Book 5; 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia christiana; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cate- 
cheses mystagogicae; Didymus of Alexandria’s unedited commentary on 
Zechariah; Evagrius, Praktikos; Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, Book 4; Marius 
Victorinus; a new edition of Nicetas Stethatos (cf. SC 8); the Hymns and 
Catecheses of Simeon the New Theologian; Tertullian, De praescriptione; 
and Theodoret of Cyrus, Graecarum affectionum curatio. 

Of other works in some stage of preparation, perhaps the following are of 
more than usual interest: Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, and Stromaia, 
Books 3-4; Ephraem’s Hymns on Paradise; Leo the Great’s Sermons, Vol. 
2; Irenaeus, Demonstratio apostolicae praedicationis; the Letter of Aristeas; 
Methodius, Symposium; Origen, Contra Celsum; and the Pastor of Hermas. 


VERBA SENIORUM’ 


Verba seniorum is (as its descriptive subtitle, Collana di testi patristici e 
medievali, indicates) a collection of patristic and medieval texts. Its avowed 
aim is to contribute to a growth of Christian life and culture by disseminat- 
ing first-hand knowledge of religious thought in the era of the Fathers and 
in the Middle Ages, and by presenting the noblest and most significant per- 
sonalities of these periods. The texts to be reproduced are of concern to 
history, theology, spirituality, and literature. Besides printing complete 
works, and parts of works which have organic unity, VS publishes anthol- 
ogies of texts to illustrate particular theological, historical, ascetical, and 
literary themes. 

VS is under the direction of a committee which includes Prof. Ezio 
Franceschini, of the Catholic University of Milan; Prof. Giuseppe Lazzati, 


7 Source of information: Mgr. Michele Pellegrino, University of Turin, Turin, Italy. 
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of the same University; Prof. Don Natale Bussi, of the Seminary of Alba; 
and Prof. Michele Pellegrino, of the University of Turin. The publisher is 
the Pia Societa San Paolo in Alba, and the editorial offices are located in the 
Via V. Nazzaro 4, Turin, Italy. 

The contents of a VS volume include: (a) an adequate introduction, 
historical and literary in nature; (b) the text itself, derived from the best 
extant editions, or else based directly on the manuscripts; (c) an essential 
critical apparatus, where desirable; (d) an Italian translation, emphasizing 
fidelity to the original, combined with fluency and felicity of phrase, in 
order that the documents may be intelligible and attractive to the ordinary 
reader; (e) excursuses on particular problems; (f) source references and such 
notes as are important for an understanding of the text. 

The volumes are of a modern and convenient format (6 by 4 inches), are 
bound in stiff paper, and vary in length from 100 to 250 pages. Longer texts 
will be presented in double volumes or will be divided into separate volumes. 

The number of volumes to be published each year will depend on the 
committee and the authors; at least three will appear per annum. To the 
present, four volumes have been published, all edited by M. Pellegrino: 
(1) Prudenzio: Inni della Giornata; (2) Agostino: La Vergine Maria; (3) 
Ponzio: Vita e Martirio di S. Cipriano; (4) Possidio: Vita di S. Agostino. 
Further titles in preparation include the following: Hymns of St. Ambrose 
and the Ambrosians (M. Simonetti); Ambrose: De Nabuthe (E. Franceschini 
and G. Barbero); Christian Latin Inscriptions (A. Ferrua); Cyril of Alex- 
andria: Union with Christ (P. Rossano); Augustine: Pages on Charity 
(E. Bianco); Tertullian and Cyprian: Prayer (M. Bellis); Lactantius: De 
ave Phoenice and Carmen ad Flavium Felicem de resurrectione (E. Caldera); 
Prudentius: Peristephanon (C. Marchesi and M. Simonetti); Lactantius: 
Divinae instituliones, Book 5 (U. Boella); Christian Greek Poetry (M. 
Pellegrino) ; Paulinus: Life of St. Ambrose (M. Pellegrino) ; Sulpicius Severus: 
Life of St. Martin (M. Pellegrino); Eugippius: Life of St. Severinus (M. 
Pellegrino); Augustine: The Shepherd of Souls (M. Pellegrino and F. 
Baravalle). 


REALLEXIKON FUR ANTIKE UND CHRISTENTUM® 


The RAC was founded by Franz Joseph Délger, Theodor Klauser, Helmut 
Kruse, Hans Lietzmann, and Jan Hendrik Waszink, and is edited by Prof. 
Klauser. Its program is clear-cut: to describe how early Christianity came 
to terms with the heritage of the ancient world. The area envisioned is the 
Hellenistic Mediterranean civilization, with inclusion of the Near East, 


® Source of information: Dr. Klaus Winkler, Colmantstr. 8, Bonn/Rhein, Germany. 
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Persia, and Egypt; the time in question embraces the first six centuries of 
the Christian era. This time-limit, however, is not insisted upon with sche- 
matic inflexibility, but may be extended to the Carolingian Renaissance or 
even further, if substantial reasons demand it. The RAC presents its subject- 
matter in the form of a dictionary, that is to say, in articles appearing under 
Stichworte, headings, key words (e.g., Alexandria, Allegorese, A patheia, 
Askese, Baptisterium, Basilika, Bild, Blut, Celsus, Christenverfolgung) ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The volumes of the RAC are published in 
fascicles, at the rate of three or four fascicles a year; eight fascicles form a 
volume. Volume 1 (A und O—Bauen; 1278 columns) was published in 1950, 
Volume 2 (Bauer—Christus; 1286 columns) in 1954, by Hiersemann in 
Stuttgart. 

The RAC proposes to portray the life of the first six centuries in all its 
breadth, in so far as it was influenced by the different relations between the 
Christian and non-Christian world. The list of headings or key words is the 
result of systematic preliminary studies carried out over a period of several 
years. It contains conceptions and manifestations of life in all its aspects, 
profane and religious, material and spiritual. Here, too, will be found the 
names of those individuals who were involved, either personally or through 
their literary or historical legacy, in the conflict between Christians and non- 
Christians. Here, finally, are names of mythological or religious significance. 
The relations of early Christianity with its non-Christian environment went 
on under different forms. At times there was simple continuation and ac- 
ceptance, at times assimilation with conscious or unconscious transforma- 
tions of meaning, at times outright rejection. It is the effort of the RAC to 
inquire into these diverse manifestations; it is not concerned with topics 
which are of importance exclusively to the Christian world or exclusively to 
the non-Christian world. 

So vast a project, such comprehensive subject-matter, must of necessity 
be a cooperative enterprise. A rounded view of the Auseinandersetzung be- 
tween early Christianity and non-Christian culture demands the collabora- 
tion of scholars from all pertinent disciplines: history, philology, theology, 
archeology, numismatics, history of philosophy, legal science, natural sci- 
ence, etc. On occasion the RAC finds it necessary to distribute the treatment 
of a key word among scholars of different specializations, each of whom signs 
individually. It is Prof. Klauser’s desire to obtain contributors on the 
broadest international and interconfessional basis. Needless to say, the RAC 
endeavors to observe rigid ideological neutrality and to state facts without 
passing judgment as to their value. 

The editor of the RAC is assisted in his activities by the members of the 
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F, J. Délger Institute, which has its quarters on the premises of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, to which it is to a certain extent administratively attached. 
Its staff comprises (besides Prof. Klauser, the director) an Egyptologist and 
Orientalist, an archeologist, a historian of art, and a philologist. Moreover, 
two university lecturers on ancient Church history regularly take part in the 
activities of the Institute, and soon there will be a representative from the 
field of ancient history. Prof. Klauser hopes for further aid from the mem- 
bers of an international advisory board which is now in process of formation. 
The members of the Institute, each of whom represents a different field of 
research, are engaged in adding to the material collected by the editor over 
several decades. Further collaboration is achieved in regular sessions, where 
the headings of forthcoming articles are discussed and where new material 
and new problems are assigned to those key words under which they can be 
treated most appropriately. 

A further responsibility of the Institute is the periodical, Antike und 
Christentum, which was founded by F. J. Délger and is to reappear, begin- 
ning with the present year, as a publication preparatory for, and supple- 
mentary to, the RAC. Problems relative to the interrelations between 
antiquity and Christianity may be discussed in this periodical at greater 
length than in the dictionary. All interested scholars are invited to submit 
to Antike und Christentum contributions which genuinely concern the RAC 
program: early Christianity in its non-Christian milieu. 


BIBLIA AUGUSTINIANA® 


Biblia Augustiniana is the title of a work which a scholarly Dominican, 
David Lenfant, published in Paris in 1661. The two large folio volumes 
(787, 762 pp.) are a repertory of the scriptural citations, Old Testament and 
New, which are scattered through the works of St. Augustine. Regrettably, 
over the course of the years Lenfant’s work has become almost inaccessible. 
Moreover, despite the admirable effort which it represents, by modern 
standards it is quite incomplete. The fact is, an exhaustive inventory of 
Augustine’s biblical citations is still lacking; it would be useful; it is there- 
fore desirable. 

It is precisely this deficiency which a French scholar, Mlle A. M. la 
Bonnardiére, proposes to remedy by taking up Lenfant’s Biblia Augusti- 
niana on new bases. Her conception of the project involves two primary 
tasks: the sheer inventory of Augustine’s citations from Scripture, and the 
organization of these citations. 


® Source of information: Mlle A. M. la Bonnardiére, 60 Boulevard Arago, Paris 13, 
France. 
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With reference to the inventory itself, Mlle la Bonnardiére’s point of 
departure has been the repertory composed at Géttingen ca. 1868 by Prof. 
Paul de Lagarde (or rather by Anna de Lagarde). In three fascicles Lagarde’s 
compilation lists, in the order of the biblical verses, all the marginal refer- 
ences to Scripture in the Maurist edition of Augustine. This work has been 
microfilmed by the Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes. Thanks 
to the gracious director of the Institut, Mlle J. Vielliard, it was possible to 
recopy Lagarde’s work in its entirety for the purposes of the new Biblia 
Augustiniana. This list of references, which is but an initial basis for the 
enterprise, has been supplemented by a careful scrutiny of the complete 
literary legacy of Augustine. 

With respect to the organization of these citations, Mlle la Bonnardiére’s 
method of approach has three aspects. For each verse of the Bible an effort 
is made (a) to establish a chronological list of all Augustine’s citations; (0) 
to recapture the scriptural text as it is given in each citation (complete verse, 
or fragment of verse, or allusion, or résumé); and (c) to indicate other biblical 
verses which illustrate, emphasize, develop, or round out the text in ques- 
tion. In consequence of this methodology scholars will be in a position to 
verify the composition and the permanence of the groups of texts which are 
characteristic of a given doctrine or argument. 

At the Oxford Patristic Conference Mlle la Bonnardiére displayed a first 
specimen-fascicle on the Canticle of Canticles, for which a debt of gratitude 
is due to the graciousness of Pére de Veer, director of the Revue des études 
augustiniennes. The fascicle on Kings and that on Hebrews are in process of 
completion. Preparation of the fascicle on the Psalms has reached a rather 
advanced stage, despite the large number of citations involved (about 
8,000). Speaking broadly, it may be said that the basic task of the Biblia, 
that of compilation, is in great measure complete. 


SCRIPTORES LATINI HIBERNIAE!? 


SLH is a new series, published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies under the editorship of Prof. D. A. Binchy, Rev. Prof. Aubrey 
Gwynn, S.J., and Dr. Ludwig Bieler. The purpose in view is to provide reli- 
able texts and translations of the sources for the study of the Latin culture 
of medieval Ireland. (To the present, relatively few Hiberno-Latin texts 
have been edited in conformity with modern critical standards, and such 
editions as have appeared are difficult to obtain.) Although prominence will 
be given to the Latin works of Irish writers, important texts of non-Irish 


10 Source of information: Dr. Ludwig Bieler, 11 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin, 
Ireland. 
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authors will not be excluded. The series will include some first editions, as 
well as new editions of a number of patristic texts (e.g., Pseudo-Cyprian, 
Pseudo-Augustine, Pseudo-Isidore) which modern scholarship has claimed 
for Ireland. 

Each volume of SLH will be a complete unit; it will comprise an intro- 
duction, a critical text with apparatus, an English translation with explana- 
tory notes, and indexes. Existing editions will be reproduced if they are 
entirely satisfactory; otherwise a new critical text will be established by the 
editor. Characteristic “Hibernian” spellings will be retained wherever they 
have left a trace in the MS tradition. Each volume is to contain a section on 
the author’s Latinity and style. 

Volume 1 has recently been published by the University Press, Oxford: 
The Writings of Bishop Patrick of Dublin, by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. Bishop 
Patrick (1074-1084) is the author of five poems (three of them published 
here for the first time) and also, as Fr. Gwynn convincingly argues, of the 
prose treatise, De tribus habitaculis. Volume 2 is now in the press: The 
Writings of St. Columbanus, by G. S. M. Walker. This will be the first 
complete edition of Columbanus’ works. Volume 3 is ready in manuscript: 
The Itinerarium Fratris Symonis, the description of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land by a fourteenth-century Irish Franciscan, edited for the first time 
(except for a private print of the eighteenth century) from the unique 
Cambridge MS by Mario Esposito. Other volumes in preparation include 
Adamnan, De locis sanctis, by Denis Meehan; The Irish Penitentials, by 
Gerard Mitchell and Ludwig Bieler; and Sedulius Scottus, De rectoribus 
christianis, by Maurice Duggan. It is hoped at present to publish one volume 
per annum. 

The editors of SLH have secured:the collaboration of many scholars of 
international standing, and expect to extend their ranks in the future. Pro- 
spective collaborators are invited to communicate with the acting editor, 
Dr. Ludwig Bieler, 11 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin, Ireland. 


L’INSTITUT DE RECHERCHE ET D’HISTOIRE DES TEXTES"! 


The Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes was founded in 1937 
at Paris by Félix Grat under the auspices of the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique de France. Its function is to study the written trans- 
mission of human thought. In harmony with this purpose it organizes re- 
search on the MS tradition of texts in various languages; it draws up com- 
plete and methodical inventories of MSS scattered throughout the world; 


4 Source of information: Mlle J. Vielliard, 87 rue Vieille-du-Temple, Paris 3, France. 
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it collects photographic reproductions of these MSS in order to supply 
scholars with the basic tools of research and with new documents. 

In point of fact, the research which is currently carried on by the JRHT 
deals only with literary texts composed in Latin, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and French before the invention of the printing press. In other words, it 
takes cognizance of MSS alone. The end products of these investigations are 
instruments de travail which are ceaselessly being improved, and documenta- 
tion in a state of constant growth. This documentation, while it awaits the 
press, is preserved in various card files which may be consulted at the 
Institut: files of incipits and explicits classed by categories, e.g., poetry and 
sermons; files of dated MSS; files of existing libraries, indicating catalogs 
and classification systems; files of medieval and Renaissance libraries, re- 
vealing their pertinent inventories, edited and unedited MSS, their ex libris 
or distinctive marks; files of copyists and owners of MSS; files of humanists; 
collectors and editors of MSS; files of autograph MSS; etc. 

What is the advantage of the JRHT for one who is interested in patristic 
studies? Whether he be a tyro in quest of information for a report, or a 
scholar fashioning a critical text, he contacts the Institut in person or by 
letter, indicating the subject of his research. If it is a question of Greek 
patristics, he is directed to M. l’abbé Marcel Richard, head of the Greek 
section of the JRHT, who guides the inquirer in his investigations, giving 
him the benefit of his own remarkably wide experience. If the problem con- 
cerns the Latin Fathers, the applicant is directed to the card catalog on the 
Latin literature of the Middle Ages, which goes back to the beginnings of 
the Christian era. This catalog has for its point of departure the general 
manuals like Manitius and Bardenhewer, but has actually profited from in- 
tensive investigation in specialized periodicals and other pertinent produc- 
tions. For each author one finds (a) a brief notice situating him in space and 
time; (6) bibliographical entries; (c) a detailed list of his works; (d) informa- 
tion on basic MSS and principal editions; (e) the incipit and explicit of the 
text and of the different parts of the text. In the case of authors who wrote 
extensively, e.g., Augustine, neither the bibliography nor the list of MSS 
can claim to be exhaustive; still, they do provide a useful orientation. 

In the distant future the JRHT-expects to have in its files a complete MS 
list for all the Latin and Greek works of Christian antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. The work is progressing. Catalogs of edited and unedited MSS are 
being inspected; these catalogs are photographed wherever possible; each 
year collaborators are dispatched to libraries in France and foreign countries 
to inspect at first hand card catalogs which are not easy of access. Obviously, 
the results of these investigations must be provisional, because they rest on 
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inadequate catalogs which frequently furnish questionable attributions. 
Definitive acquisitions would involve investigation of each and every MS 
in itself—a prodigious task. Nevertheless, the information provided by the 
IRHT enables the inquirer to begin his research and focus on the particular 
aspect of his predilection. 

As his research progresses, the scholar may request the [RHT to put at 
his disposal its photographic documentation. He may consult the microfilms 
on the spot or have them sent to him on loan, at a slight fee, for more 
leisurely study. For the most part, these microfilms are the work of JRHT 
photographers in France and beyond; however, some documents needed by 
the Institut or requested by correspondents are microfilmed by others at 
IRHT expense; finally, the Institut has microfilms which have been donated 
by scholars after their own needs have been served. 

In principle, photographs are taken according to a systematic program 
which involves in particular the reproduction of the unica and the best rep- 
resentatives of the text in question. In point of fact, however, primary atten- 
tion is paid to the desiderata of applicants who are preparing editions of 
specific texts. Rather than strive for an “ideal” collection, JRHT believes it 
preferable to take photographs which will be immediately useful for editions 
destined to appear in a foreseeable future. In this way a cordial collaboration 
between the Institut and its correspondents is achieved. Sometimes it is the 
IRHT which guides the scholar in the choice of MSS to be reproduced for 
his purposes; at times it is the scholar who gives the Institut the benefit of 
his research by indicating the best MSS; e.g., the priceless advice proferred 
by Dom Cyril Lambot for the MSS of Augustine’s sermons. 

The [RHT does not care to be regarded as merely a photography service; 
it insists, with justification, that it is engaged in an enterprise of scholarship. 
To give a microfilm its full value, the Institut tries enthusiastically to retell 
the story of the MS. Who ordered the work? Who was the copyist, where 
the scriptorium? Who used the text? Does it bear the mark of a monastic 
library or the ex libris of various owners? Who added the short notes or long 
glosses, this prayer or that spiteful epigram? It is a mistake to disregard 
such details, just as it is shortsighted not to trace the diffusion of a MS in 
this or that milieu, and the commentaries it has occasioned over the cen- 
turies. This is the kind of information which the JRHT endeavors to procure 
for its correspondents, besides the bibliographical notices and microfilms. 

The publications of the JRHT include: Marcel Richard, Répertoire des 
bibliothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits grecs (Paris, 1948); Georges Vajda 
and Madeleine Durantet, Répertoire des catalogues et inventaires de manu- 
scrits arabes (Paris, 1949); Marcel Richard, Imventaire des manuscrits grecs 
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du British Museum 1: Fonds Sloane, Additional, Egerton, Cottonian et Stowe 
(Paris, 1952); Georges Vajda, Index général des manuscrits arabes musulmans 
de la Bibliothéque nationale de Paris (Paris, 1953); Elisabeth Pellegrin, La 
bibliothéque des Visconti et des Sforza au XVe siécle (Paris, 1955). In the press 
is Les certificats de lecture et de transmission dans les manuscrits arabes de la 
Bibliothéque nationale. Finally, the TRHT publishes a Bulletin d’information, 
three fascicles of which have appeared (1952, 1953, 1954). 


ABT-HERWEGEN-INSTITUT FUR LITURGISCHE UND MONASTISCHE FORSCHUNG”? 


The Abbot Herwegen Institute publishes the results of scholarly research 
on the liturgy and monasticism carried on by the Benedictines of the Abbey 
of Maria Laach, located near Andernach and Koblenz, Rheinland-Pfalz, 
Germany. The Institute is named for Ildefons Herwegen because the whole 
enterprise has been conceived and is promoted in the spirit of that remark- 
able Abbot, who died in 1946. Founded in 1948 through the efforts of 
Basilius Ebel, it proposes to continue, in a manner adapted to changed con- 
ditions, the activity of the Benedictine Academy for Liturgical and Monastic 
Research, which Abbot Herwegen established at Maria Laach in 1931. To 
this end it associates monks of the Abbey, as “ordinary” members of the 
Institute, in a common task with “corresponding” members recruited from 
scholarly ranks at home and abroad. Strictly speaking, the project involves 
research in the two fields mentioned: liturgy and the history of monasticism. 
Other disciplines, however, have been included in the scope of the Institute: 
biblical theology, patristic study, Christian archeology, and the history of 
sacred song. In still broader perspective, this research is expected to provide 
the basis for all the activity of the Abbey in the domain of the liturgical 
apostolate. 

The most striking public appearance of the Institute is its annual Confer- 
ence. Thus far seven such academic sessions have been held. 1948: “Griin- 
dung des Institutes. Kirche und Geist Christi”; proceedings published in 
part in Liturgie und Ménchtum, Laacher Hefte 4 (1949). 1949: “Kirchenjahr” ; 
published in part in LM 5 (1950) and in Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 2 
(1952). 1950: “Das Ménchtum in Geschichte und Gegenwart”; published in 
part in LM 11 (1952). 1952: “Wort.und Schrift”; published in part in LM 12 
(1953) and in Archiv fiir Lit. 4/1 (1955). 1953: “Liturgiereform”; published 
in part in LM 14 (1954). 1954: “Maria in der Liturgie der Kirche und der 
Theologie der Vater”; published in part in LM 15 (1954). 1955: “Die Kirche 
im Zeugnis der Liturgie und der Vater”; published in part in LM 17 (1955). 


2 Source of information: Rev. Dom Burkhard Neunheuser, O.S.B., 22b Maria Laach, 
iiber Andernach/Rhein, Germany. 
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A second, and perhaps more significant, contact with the world at large is 
achieved through the Institute’s literary publications. The most important 
of these is the Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft (Regensburg: Pustet), edited 
by Dr. H. Emonds in collaboration with Prof. Dr. A. Mayer and Dr. O. 
Heiming; four volumes have appeared since 1950. The Archiv is a continua- 
tion of the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft which Odo Casel edited from 
1921 to 1941 in fifteen volumes. (The Archiv should not be confused with the 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch, which is edited by Dr. Wagner for the Liturgical 
Institute in Trier and concentrates rather on the liturgy in practice.) Plans 
have been laid to resume in the very near future the collection, Liturgiege- 
schichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, which ceased publication with the 
Second World War. Formerly edited by C. L. Mohlberg, it will henceforth 
be in the hands of O. Heiming. It is expected that Volume 1 will contain 
Nocturna laus, from the literary remains of Prof. Dr. A. Baumstark. Another 
series destined to resume publication is Beitrige zur Geschichte des alten 
Monchtums und des Benediktinerordens, under the direction of Dr. E. v. 
Severus. More slender contributions are published in Liturgie und Ménch- 
tum, Laacher Hefte (Maria Laach: Ars Liturgica); seventeen numbers have 
appeared since 1948. 

Finally, a collaborative undertaking of the whole Institute is its Vaterkon- 
kordanz. In this concordance all the quotations from Scripture, all the allu- 
sions to biblical passages, in the Fathers of the Church are to be systematic- 
ally assembled and filed on cards. In 1952 the scope of this project was 
broadened so as to form an Armarium patristicum: patristic citations of 
non-scriptural authors and works. In 1955 the original project developed 
still further into an Armarium monasticum: an all-inclusive collection of 
monastic texts. The enterprise is bold and gigantic; but it is regarded by 
Maria Laach as an ideal task for an Institute manned by monks of an Abbey 
which, in harmony with its ascetical ideal, is bent on pursuing scholarly 
research in the framework of Benedictine stability. 


PROSOPOGRAPHIE CHRETIENNE DU BAS-EMPIRE™ 


The PCBE was undertaken at Paris under the direction of Henri Marrou 
and under the patronage of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
with the help of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Its task 
is carried out in coordination with the Prosopography of the Later Empire, 
directed by Prof. A. H. M. Jones, of Cambridge, under the patronage of the 
British Academy. 


1% Source of information: Mons. J. M. Leroux, 22 rue Mademoiselle, Versailles (Seine 
et Oise), France. 
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The Prosopographie has for its purpose to compile a biographical account 
of all the historical figures who are associated with the development of 
Christianity in the Later Empire. Each account will include all the references 
to be found in Christian and non-Christian writers (references in non- 
Christian authors are provided by Prof. Jones). The historical personages in 
question are the members of the clergy (including the minor orders as far as 
lector), monks, consecrated virgins, and all the laity who have played indi- 
vidually significant roles in the history of the Church. The period envisioned 
extends from the accession of Constantine to the death of Heraclius (ca. 
4-7 cc.); the geographical area comprises all the regions which at one time or 
another were incorporated into the Roman Empire. 

The PCBE program involves three principal stages. The first step is to 
compile a card file by an exhaustive investigation of the various Christian 
writers. Each entry in this file will contain (a) the name and title of the 
historical figure, as far as he can be identified; (5) the exact or approximate 
date of the biographical fact in question; (c) the exact reference to the origi- 
nal text; (d) the reproduction of the pertinent passage in the form of a brief, 
succinct analysis, accompanied, where desirable, by the essential words of 
the document; (e) bibliographical references, if the passage has been the ob- 
ject of particular research, e.g., on the dating of an event or a literary work, 
or on some detail of interpretation. At the present writing, the necessary re- 
search has been finished for Augustine, Hilary, Marius Victorinus, Pelagius, 
Synesius, Chrysostom, Libanius, the historians Eusebius and Theodoret, 
Maximus the Confessor, and the papyri. Nearing completion is the pertinent 
research on Ambrose, Caesarius of Arles, the Cappadocians, and the his- 
torians Socrates and Sozomen. 

In its second stage the PCBE publishes at intervals prosopographical 
monographs; e.g., a monograph on the disciples of Libanius is in press, while 
another on the African bishops in Augustine’s entourage is on the point of 
being published. In its third stage the PCBE will produce a prosopographical 
dictionary; but this is a task which lies in an indeterminate future. 

Regrettably, serious difficulties have broken the rhythm of the enterprise; 
e.g., in the case of so many Greek authors minute research on the very au- 
thenticity of a document is inescapable. Consequently, if this gigantic task 
is ever to be realized, collaboration on the part of all scholars concerned with 
Church history is imperative; to all specialists in the field the PCBE directs 
an urgent appeal for cooperation. On the other hand, the prosopographical 
files represent a center of documentation and information open to all; the 
files can be consulted at the Bibliothéque d’Histoire des Religions de la 
Sorbonne. Moreover, secretaries are prepared to answer requests for infor- 
mation, within the limits of their resources. 
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LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK" 


The purpose of the LPG, as envisioned by the English scholars who have 
guided its preparation through fifty years (Henry Barclay Swete, Darwell 
Stone, F. L. Cross, G. W. H. Lampe), is to provide a summary history of the 
use of all theologically important words by the Greek Christian writers from 
the Apostolic Fathers to 800 A.D. It proposes to illustrate the lexical history 
of theological terms by as many and as full citations of the pertinent texts 
as it is possible to give within the limits of space dictated by such a work. It 
will also give a rather complete account of those words which, though not in 
themselves theological tcrms, acquired importance from their treatment in 
biblical exegesis. In this way, it is hoped, the LPG will be of value to students 
of patristic typology and allegory. 

The Lexicon will also list all words, whether of theological interest or not, 
which are not recorded, or are inadequately attested, in the new (ninth) 
edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Forms and grammatical 
usages which are not noticed in Liddell and Scott are likewise mentioned, 
although the primary interest and scope of the work remain theological 
rather than purely linguistic. 

It is expected that the LPG will be published in five fascicles, to form a 
single volume of approximately 1500 pages. Despite discouraging difficulties, 
on the financial as well as the scholarly level, it is hoped that the first 
fascicle will appear before the end of 1957. The publishing house is the 
Oxford University Press. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurGcHarnt, S.J. 


4 For my information on the LPG, I have only a circular of the Oxford University Press 
on which to rely, together with my recollections of the report presented at the Oxford 
Conference by Rev. Dr. G. W. H. Lampe, The University, Birmingham 3, England. For 
a more detailed treatment of the background of the Lexicon, cf. THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
11 (1950) 265-68. 
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NOTES 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ITALA 


The appearance of the third volume of Adolf Jiilicher’s Ztala' should 
stimulate new discussion among those who are interested in the history of 
the Vulgate text of the New Testament. For it is only by examining the 
various versions grouped under the general term Itala (given currency by 
St. Augustine) that we can come to a better appreciation of Jerome’s work 
of revision and, so far as the New Testament is concerned, more clearly 
determine the nature of the so-called Western Text. For this we need a scien- 
tific edition of the Itala versions; and we are fortunate that the work under- 
taken by Jiilicher under the auspices of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Mark: 1940; Matthew: 1938) is being continued, after the death 
of his two colleagues, by Kurt Aland. Despite certain inevitable shortcom- 
ings, the present volume on Luke remains in the classical tradition of Ger- 
man biblical scholarship. 

For a complete evaluation of the New Testament revision which jerome 
produced between the years 382 and 385 we would, of course, require a 
definitive edition of the original Vulgate stratum which underlies the Clem- 
entine Vulgate of 1592. But here we are not so well served; for the New 
Testament we must still rely upon the incomplete edition of Wordsworth 
and White (or the complete editio minor of 1911); the great Benedictine 
edition inaugurated under the aegis of Dom Henri Quentin is far from any- 
thing like completion.? But in the meanwhile, with Wordsworth-White as 
the best provisory witness for Jerome’s original text, Hetzenauer’s critical 
edition of the Clementine Vulgate, and the Itala versions of Jiilicher so far 
as they have gone, we can get at least a glimpse of the work that remains 
before us. 

Those who are familiar with the previous Jiilicher volumes need no in- 
troduction to this one. Jiilicher and his colleagues did not fall into the error 
made by Rahlfs in his reconstruction of the Septuagint text—an error to 
which scholars following the lead of P. Kahle have repeatedly called atten- 
tion—that it is possible to restore a single, consistent Greek version. In- 
stead the aim of the Jiilicher volumes is merely to present the manuscript 


1 Itala: Das Neue Testament in alilateinischer Uberlieferung nach den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von Adolf Jiilicher, “revised and seen through the press” by Walter Matz- 
kow (ft) and Kurt Aland. Vol. 3: Lucas-Evangelium. Pp. 282. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1954. 

* For a criticism of the Vulgate project so far as it has gone, see B. J. Roberts, The 
Old Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff: University of Wales, 1951) pp. 261-63, with 
the literature there cited. 
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evidence objectively; and this procedure results in a versio tripartita: the 
versio Afra (or African Itala), Jiilicher’s Itala (or the European Itala), 
and a third or mixed type represented, for example, by a codex Bezae at 
Cambridge (d), which I prefer to call versio tertia. The format (with which 
no one will perhaps be completely satisfied) dispenses with any apparatus 
criticus, the verses with their variants being printed right across the page. 
Thus in Lk 11:2: 


2. Pater sancte, qui in caelis es 
Pater noster, qui in caelis es 
Pater noster, qui es in caelis, 


where the first line is the European (or Jiilicher’s) Itala, the second is the 
text of d (Bezae, 6th c.), the third is the African version; and there are also 
symbols (not reproduced here) to show that the words “‘sancte...es” are 
omitted by one European codex as well as by Jerome’s Vulgate. 

For the work, besides the Vulgate text, sixteen MSS have been used. 
Of these, however, only ten are regularly cited for the European text (or 
Itala) and, of course, the codex Palatinus (Sth c.) alone for the African. 
But a study of the European readings would seem to reveal that a further 
division should be made for those Itala MSS which are closest to Jerome’s 
Vulgate, e.g., f (Brixiensis, 6th c.), g (Monacensis, 6th or 7th c.), and aur 
(Stockholm, 7th c.). For it is among these, which we may call the Brescia 
group (because of the most important MS, /), that Jerome seems very often 
to have drawn his readings when he departs from the regular European 
tradition. A few examples should make clear the importance of the new Jii- 
licher volume and, it should be added, the apparatus of Merk, Bover, and 
Nestle will have to be modified in most places where they cite the Itala for 
Luke. 

1) Lk 11:2-4 (The Lord’s Prayer): The Afra and Itala (i.e., the European 
text) in general try to harmonize the Lucan version with Matthew’s. For 
example, we have “fiat voluntas tua in caelo et in terra,” added by both, 
which was omitted by Jerome, then added by the Sixtine edition (1590) 
and removed in turn by the Clementine (1592).? Note that in 11:3 Jerome 


3 It is not here the place to enter into a discussion of the various changes that took 
place under Pope Sixtus V and the commission headed by Cardinal Antonio Carafa. The 
most serious charges of the Clementine commission, headed by Cardinal Bellarmine, 
were apparently the omissions (e.g., Nm 30:11-13, Jg 17:3, Prv 25:24, Mt 27:35), the 
typographical errors (e.g., “liberavit” for “libravit” in Is 40:12) and the change in the 
numbering of the verses. The new edition was called “Sixto-Clementine” or the like be- 
cause the new commission under Bellarmine rightly took the view that Sixtus would have 
corrected the edition had he lived. Actually a closer study of the Itala versions may help 
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had “cotidie” following the best Greek text, whereas the Sixtine and Clemen- 
tine editions both have “hodie” following the Afra and Itala. 

2) Lk 4:5: “in montem excelsum” in some MSS of the Itala (“supra 
montem”: Afra), omitted by Jerome following the Greek MSS B A and 
S(inaitic), but restored by the Sixto-Clementine. 

3) Lk 12:31: “et iustitiam eius” is not in any of the Itala MSS or the 
Greek; omitted by Jerome, it occurs in the Sixto-Clementine. It may ul- 
timately be due to a gloss on “regnum” or perhaps a transcriptional error 
for “regnum eius” (the reading of Itala MSS a c). 

4) Lk 12:35: “in manibus vestris” has no foundation in the Greek tradi- 
tion, was most probably omitted by Jerome (since it occurs in only two late 
MSS), is omitted by Afra, and was taken by the Sixto-Clementine text un- 
doubtedly from a tradition represented by two Itala MSS, c and ff? (Paris 
and Corbie). 

5) Lk 16:21: “et nemo illi dabat,” not in the Greek tradition, was most 
probably omitted by Jerome (e.g., in 4 MSS), not in Afra or Itala though 
found in two Itala MSS, / (Breslau) and m (Rome)—m, however, though 
used by Merk is not cited by Jiilicher—and was adopted by the Sixto- 
Clementine. 

6) Lk 17:36: “duo in agro . . . relinquetur” (for which the Greek tradition 
is poor, and is hence omitted by Merk, Bover, and Nestle) is retained by 
Jerome and the Sixto-Clementine Vulgate following the Itala MSS; there is 
evidence for it also in the Afra though there the last three words are omitted. 
I do not think it is authentic: it probably arose as a partial gloss on the pre- 
vious sentence or else out of a desire to have a triadic structure. 

7) Lk 23:5: (in the accusation of the crowd, after the words “usque huc’’) 
“et filios nostros et uxores avertit a nobis, non enim baptizantur sicut et 
nos nec se mundant”’ is added by the Afraand the single Itala MS c (Paris), 
although ¢ simply ends with “sicut nos” omitting the rest. Marcion knew 
of a similar Greek reading (embracing in sense from “et” to “avertit’’) 
inserted in 23:2 after “Caesari.” Though the verse was not preserved in 
either the Greek or the Vulgate tradition, it is possible that it does reflect 
some primitive stratum of Luke, now lost. 

8) Lk 23:17: “necesse autem .. . unum.” This explanatory verse, omitted 
as a gloss in the Greek text of Nestle, is retained by Bover and Merk. It 
was certainly in Jerome (and hence in the Sixto-Clementine) and, in some 





to make the dispute clearer; for instance, in changing “erunt” to “erant” in Lk 13:30, 
Sixtus was following the Afra tradition; in ghanging “suscipiens” to “suspiciens” in Lk 
10:30 he had the support of three Itala MSY; but “compellebantur” for “complebantur” 
in Lk 8:23 must have been an error. 
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form, in all the MSS of the Afra and Itala tradition. Two Itala MSS, c 
(Paris) and g (Munich), add the word “vinctum” at the end; another, / 
(Breslau), adds, after “unum,” “quemcumque voluisset populus.” It is to 
be noted that some good Greek MSS preserve this reading in some form, e.g., 
S, Theta (Koredethi), D, and I feel that it must be given serious considera- 
tion as.part of the authentic text. 

9) Lk 24:12: “Petrus . . . fuerat.” This entire verse is rejected by Nestle 
as the result of harmonization with Jn 20:8-10 although it is found in some 
form in all the best Greek MSS (including B A S and Theta). It is com- 
pletely omitted by Afra and by the Itala MSS a b d/r' (as cited by Jiilicher), 
although four of the Itala MSS including two of the Brescia group (aur 
and f) have it in some form. It was of course included by Jerome, although 
he omitted the word “sola” after “linteamina,” and this was added by the 
Sixto-Clementine following the Brescia tradition. The apparatus of Merk, 
Bover, and Nestle must be supplemented here; in any case, the verse should 
be further discussed as a possible interpolation in the Lucan text. 

10) Lk 24:36: “et dicit eis: Pax vobis: ego sum, nolite timere.” This 
entire second half of verse 36 is omitted (with a reference to Jn 20:18,26) 
by Nestle. Here we are poorly served by the apparatus of Merk or of Bover. 
It is, of course, authentic Jerome, preserved by the Sixto-Clementine; but 
it is omitted by the Afra and by all Itala MSS save aur f (Brescia group) 
and ¢ with some minor differences. As for the Greek MSS, from “et” to 
“vobis” is retained by all the best MSS (save, e.g., D and the margin of W); 
whereas for the words “‘ego” to “‘timere” there is very little good MS evi- 
dence save the uncials G and W (with inversion) and some minuscules as 
cited in Merk. In this case the evidence of the Afra-Itala versions is of ex- 
treme importance, just as it is in example 9). 

11) Lk 24:49: “ego mitto promissum Patris mei” seems to have been 
Jerome’s original text (despite the variant “mittam” in some MSS of his 
Vulgate) and this follows the Itala in general (and especially the Brescia 
group). The Afra has “promissionem meam,” omitting “Patris mei” (with 
D and the Itala MSS a and d, a detail which should be added to Merk’s 
apparatus at this point). The Sixtine Vulgate followed the reading “‘mittam” 
(as in the Itala MSS a and aur), although this has little foundation in the 
Greek tradition. The Clementine text finally changed it back to “mitto.” 

12) Lk 24:51: “et ferebatur in caelum” has the authority of the best 
Greek MSS although it is omitted by the Afra and by most MSS of the 
Itala group, save (in some form) aur c f gq r'; the word “ferebatur”’ is in aur 
and c. Jerome, of course, included it and it has every right to be included in 
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the text—a point which Nestle signifies with a symbol (an exclamation 
mark) even though he prints it in the apparatus. 

These dozen examples have been selected to give some idea of the impor- 
tance of the new Itala of Luke.* The typographical format is in no sense ideal 
and will give trouble to many; but it has the merit of being absolutely clear 
(we are never left in doubt about the MS evidence) and absolutely without 
prejudices. In any case, more experimentation should be done in order to 
arrive at the ideal method of presenting a multi-recension text (as, e.g., 
the Shepherd of Hermas, some of the works of Chrysostom and Athanasius, 
parts of Methodius and other ecclesiastical writers); until such time, it 
would appear that Jiilicher’s format is the most feasible, and does credit to 
the Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. HERBERT MusvrRILL0, S.J. 


‘ There are many other minor texts which may nonetheless arouse interest. For exam- 
ple, in Lk 1:35: “quod nascetur ex te,” the words “ex te” are in the Afra but not the 
Itala (save for MSS ac and r'), have little foundation in the Greek and, though they are 
found in the Sixto-Clementine, were most probably not in Jerome; in Lk 2:41, for “paren- 
tes eius” the best Itala MSS have “Ioseph et Maria”; in Lk 4:18, the Afra and all the Itala 
codices (save f, Brescia) omit the words “sanare contritos corde,” but it is not unlikely 
that Jerome’s original text retained it since his readings are regularly close to f; in Lk 
5:25, the word “lectum” of the Sixto-Clementine Vulgate was most probably omitted 
by Jerome as it was omitted by the Afra and the Brescia group of Itala MSS; in Lk 11:8, 
“et si ille perseveraverit pulsans” of the Sixto-Clementine is omitted by three Itala MSS 
(d f q: there is a lacuna in the Afra here) and probably by Jerome, and has no foundation 
in the Greek; in Lk 17:3, “in te,” most probably omitted by Jerome, following most MSS 
of the Itala, was restored by the Sixto-Clementine with the support of the Afra 
(with four Itala MSS); it is odd that the Sixto-Clementine adds “quidam” after “homo” 
in Lk 22:10 whick has no support in either Itala or Afra and was omitted by Jerome; and 
finally both Afra and Itala (save for the Brescian MSS) end the Gospel with the words 
“semper in templo laudantes Deum” (without the rest), and this simplified ending is 
most probably the right one, although Jerome undoubtedly had the longer one. 








DOGMA IN PROTESTANT HYMNS 


A recent article in THEOLOGICAL STUDIES voiced concern over the spread 
of liberalism among American Protestants.' Evidence was adduced that 
fundamental Christian dogmas are being washed away not merely in the 
divinity schools and among the educated but also in the ordinary churches 
and among the mass of average Protestants. The conclusion, drawn mainly 
from an examination of three books, one of theology, one of sermons, one 
of spiritual reading, was that “little by little the whole substance ef Christi- 
anity is being leached out of the churches and nihilism is taking its place.’” 

This gloomy picture of the state of Christian dogma in the Protestant 
churches is undoubtedly a valid conclusion from the evidence examined. 
But there is another area which should be investigated before a final judg- 
ment is made. In view of the connection between the /ex credendi and the 
lex supplicandi the Protestant liturgy is a relevant source of data on the 
beliefs current in contemporary Protestantism. It is true that Protestantism 
has traditionally put preponderant, even exclusive, emphasis on the ministry 
of the word. But this theoretical emphasis has not in practice meant the 
elimination of other elements of a religious service. Hymn singing, for 
instance, plays a prominent part in most Protestant services. It is reasonable 
to assume that the ideas contained in these hymns have some influence on 
the beliefs of the congregations that sing them. 

A handy source of information on Protestant hymns is a recent booklet 
entitled 101 Favorite Hymns,’ which contains the words and music of the 
most popular Protestant hymns. They were chosen “on the advice of 
clergymen and laymen of all denominations, in all sections of the United 
States and Canada. We consulted the opinions expressed by thousands of 
readers of Christian Herald magazine, in a poll taken by the editors of that 
magazine. Some pastors have polled their congregations on our behalf.’ 
The value of this hymnal as an index of dogmas to which Protestants are 
being exposed is limited by the fact that it is an anthology of all denomina- 
tions. We have no way of telling, for instance, whether a certain hymn is 
sung only by Baptists or also by other groups. Nevertheless the recurrence 
of certain dogmatic themes throughout a number of hymns makes it quite 


1 Gustave Weigel, S.J., “Protestantism as a Catholic Concern,” THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
16 (1955) 214-32. 
3 Ibid., p. 231. 
3 Edited by James and Albert Morehead (New York: Sigma Music, Inc., 1953; dis- 
tributed by Pocket Books, Inc., N.Y.). 
4 Ibid., p. viii. 
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probable that these dogmas are being heralded (if not preached) in many 
Protestant groups today. 

God is described in 101 Favorite Hymns as uniquely holy (3)5, un- 
changeable (30), perfect in power, love, and purity (3). In relation to His 
creatures He is love (42), fount of every blessing (68), the bread of heaven 
(67), faithful (48, 139), truthful (48), merciful (3, 60). His providence is a 
favorite theme. He is our help in ages past and our hope for the future 
(23, 138). He takes care of us (172); His love will not let us go (152); He 
leads us by the hand (142). At least six of the hymns teach explicitly that 
God is three divine persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (3, 6, 8, 9, 23, 28). 
God the Father is merciful (198). He is to be prayed to through Jesus 
Christ our Lord (51). God the Holy Ghost is Lord and lifegiver (6), com- 
forter, witness-bearer, almighty (28). 

The picture drawn of our Blessed Lord is a full one. He is God and man 
(5, 19, 23), changeless (5), Alpha and Omega (43), lord of angels and saints 
(10, 17), lord of nations (10) and of all nature (18), king (17, 114, 136). In 
relation to men He is the way, the truth, and the life (51), the foundation 
of faith (43), its beginning and end (175). He is our Savior (36, 45, 51, 52, 
54, 60, 72, etc.). He is all compassion and unbounded love (43), merciful 
(125, 178, 203), friend (52), faithful friend (53), more than friend or life 
(44). He is the Lamb (54, 70), shepherd (62), master of the sea (79), sun 
of the soul (72, 150), lover of the soul (32), the heart’s dear refuge (19). 
His name is the hope of earth and joy of heaven (137). Trust in our Lord is 
inculcated in phrases quite similar to those of Catholic hymns to the Sacred 
Heart (e.g., 190, 135, 165, 168, 171). “Look to Jesus, He’ll carry you 
through” (201); “Bring Jesus thy burden” (132). He will give grace and 
glory (110), gives grace for every trial and feeds us with living bread (178), 
will help us conquer the world and sin (87). 

Redemption is another very frequent topic. That Christ died to save 
sinful men is variously paraphrased (17, 70, 129, 156, 160, 175, 180, 190, 
203). He bought us (63); His blood washed away our sins (41, 69, 76); He 
rescued the lost sheep (21, 160). That the fruit of Christ’s redemption is 
offered to all is implicit in several hymns. He is able and willing to pardon 
sinners (126); He came to call not the righteous but the sinner (26); He 
softly and tenderly calls the sinner home (124). He has broken every fetter 
(84) and offers pardon and peace to all (106). Salvation is free (117). 

Justification comes through the merits of Christ: “On Christ the living 
rock I stand, all other hope is shifting sand” (176). ‘““My hope is built on 


5 Numbers in parentheses refer to pages in 101 Favorite Hymns. 
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His blood and righteousness” (176).* “Stand in Jesus’ strength, trust not 
your own” (122). Cooperation on our part is required. We must follow the 
path where the Master trod (116), labor till He comes (117, 186, 192, 194), 
stand up for Him as soldiers of the cross (122), make sacrifices (103), bear 
the cross patiently (138), yield not to temptation but fight manfully (200). 
The cross is the only way to heaven (182). “‘God’s love is so amazing it 
demands my all” (103). One motive for doing good works is the help our 
example will give to others (199). We are warned not to put off repentance 
(131). 

Among other dogmas referred to are the Mystical Body (9, 114), the 
communion of saints (2, 148), the angels (94, etc.), Satan (5). Heaven is 
the exclusive topic of several hymns and it is mentioned in many others 
(90, 92, 118, 121, 114, 191). The Kingdom of God is described as existing 
here and now (141), as growing toward perfection (25). Two hymns deal 
with the Church.’ Its foundation is Christ (12). It is His holy bride (12), 
bought with His blood (12), troubled now by heresy and schism but destined 
for a glorious consummation (12). It is a mighty army united in faith, 
hope, and love (115). 

Numerous petitions, of course, are contained in these hymns: for love in 
our hearts (14), forgiveness, strengthened faith (55). Petition is made that 
Christ may live in us (47), that we may be loyal to Him (51), hear His call 
(71), be like Jesus (84), be consecrated to Him (104), and that we may win 
others to His love (27). There are prayers that we may be touched and 
healed (47), that the love of sinning may be taken from our hearts (43), 
that God’s will may be done (46, 62). Resignation to God’s will is extolled. 
Do not be discouraged, God is over all (204); count your blessings (205); 
whate’er befali, Jesus doeth all things well (178). Trust and obey (207). 
The Lord is on thy side (139). 

If the dictum of Simonides, “Let me write the nation’s songs and I care 
not who writes her laws,” has validity in the religious sphere, we can take 
heart from this brief glance at the dogmatic content of Protestant hymns. 
In them the divinely revealed truths about the Blessed Trinity, Christ and 
His redemptive work, and man’s struggle with sin stand embodied in all 
their uncompromising literalness. The waves of modernism and liberalism 
have left this avenuc cf ihe traditional kerygma untouched. A complete 


* Another phrase in this seme hymn sounds unorthodox in ccoming to deny the in- 
trinsic nature of justification: “. . . dressed in His righteousness alone.” 

7 Protestants often mean icin different than Catholics when speaking of the 
Church; cf. Avery Dulles, S.J., “The Protestant Concept of the Church,” American Ec- 
clesiastical Review 132 (1955) 330-35. 
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evaluation of the state of Christian beliefs among our separated brethren 
should take into account this factor, secondary though it be. 


Le Moyne College James M. Carmopy, S.J. 


NotEe.—At the suggestion of the Editor and with the consent of Fr. 
Carmody I add this little comment. 

I am grateful to Fr. Carmody for bringing out a fact of Protestant 
reality which my article, to which he refers, could not discuss. Protestantism 
is a vast phenomenon. Whoever writes about it must do so from a freely 
chosen point of view, which necessarily limits the vision of the observer. 
Hence, though all he says may be quite true, it is equally true that much 
more can and should be said. As Fr. Carmody realizes, it was not my 
intention to present Protestantism as a complete denial of all the values 
which are essential to Christianity as a definite historical thing. Yet I do 
believe that Protestantism is in an hour of grave crisis. This is hardly an 
original light. Bultmann, Tillich, Niebuhr, and many others have noticed 
this fact. The hymns the Protestants sing, the clichés the preachers use, 
the message the liturgies convey, the manifestos issued by the World Council, 
all carry a confession of the faith of our fathers. Yet the theologians feel 
uncomfortable because of the formulas that are sincerely and lovingly used. 
They believe that the symbols cannot be understood as our fathers under- 
stood them. All would agree that to some extent they must be “de- 
mythologized.” In an individual theologian the demythologizing may be 
very drastic, even though the Protestant fellowship as a whole may not 
go along with him. 

Although this is so, it still remains true that, by and large, demythologiza- 
tion and reconstructionism are affecting ever greater numbers of Protestant 
Christians. This is lamented but recognized by spokesmen of communions 
like the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church. One gets the feeling that 
more and more Protestants are asking, not what the Christian tradition 
declares, but rather how much of it we can accept today. They have no 
quarrel with their hymns, which are very dear to them even when their 
literary and musical forms are not exemplary. The fundamentalists cling 
closely to the original meaning of such songs, and they are forthright and 
highly vocal in saying so. Yet the question we must ask is whether the 
movement of Protestantism as a whole is toward fundamentalism or away 
from it. In spite of the vigor, zeal, and relative increase of fundamentalist 
groups, I think the general movement is away from fundamentalism. 
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Orthodox conservatism is not without its scholars, but the scholarly voices 
revered by Protestants in general are antifundamentalist, and the Protestant 
community is more embarrassed by its fundamentalists than attracted by 
them. 

Salvation, redemption, the saving blood, resurrection, Church, the 
Spirit, are words as current today in Protestant speech as they were in the 
past. But what is the meaning of these terms for those who use them? 
Would it be too trenchant to say that for many who sing these words no 
precise meaning is expressed? Undoubtedly the meaning granted these 
words by the famous urban theological centers is totally different from that 
conveyed by the many little Bible colleges scattered through the South 
and West. Will the average Protestant minister answer simply and without 
hedging when asked by his congregation whether Jesus became flesh by a 
virgin birth? No matter what he himself may believe, does he dare to give 
a clear and unequivocal explanation of the resurrection of the flesh? Does 
he feel secure enough to be precise in his exposition of the Easter event? 

This ambiguity, conscious or unconscious, does not mean that the 
Protestant clergyman or lay person is discarding the Christian tradition. 
Perhaps today more than ever we find a strong adherence to Christianity 
as a truth and as a way of salvation. The fervor and piety of Protestants 
without number are impressive, easy to behold. Protestants of this kind 
resent quite rightly any insinuation that they are destroying Christianity, 
which they love deeply. The dedication of so many engaged in the ecumenical 
movement is palpable and godly. This fundamental truth must never be 
ignored by Catholics, nor should we speak as if we did not realize it. The 
ecumenical dialogue into which we must gladly enter will not be fruitful if 
we suppose antecedently that our Protestant friends use Bible rhetoric 
without Bible meaning. 

Fr. Carmody’s note is a recognition of the point stressed in the preceding 
paragraph. For that reason I am glad that he has presented his brief study. 


Woodstock College GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Book or Acts IN History. By Henry J. Cadbury. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1955. Pp. vi + 170. 15s. 

Prof. Cadbury, whose Luke-Acts as well as his contributions to The Begin- 
nings of Christianity are well known to students of the N7, has now edited 
his Lowell Lectures of 1953. His theme is Acts once again, “not the history 
it relates but its own place in history.” His intention is to share with his 
reader the store of erudition amassed during the twenty years since he col- 
laborated with Prof. Lake in producing the commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. The result is a fascinating and most informative picture of the 
fourfold cultural milieu, Greek, Roman, Jewish, and Christian, in which 
apostolic Christianity was born. In a kind of epilogue we have a sketch of 
the history of the book of Acts during the years immediately subsequent to 
its publication. 

The opening chapter, after a brief catalogue of the various materials 
available which illustrate the historicity of Acts, is devoted to the discus- 
sion of a fifth “cultural strand” woven into the background of the book, 
which, for want of a better term, may be termed “oriental.” The Roman 
world in the first century of our era was a polyglot, cosmopolitan world, 
the result of the peaceable invasion of the West by the Near Eastern peoples, 
as the anti-Semitic attitudes of writers like Juvenal and Sallust attest. The 
Pentecost story and Paul’s missionary career, which begins in Antioch on 
the Orontes to culminate in Rome, are reflections in Acts of this cosmopoli- 
tanism. Similar instances provide C. with an opportunity to recount what 
is known of this oriental background from secular sources: Philip’s en- 
counter with the Ethiopian vizier, Paul’s escape in Damascus from the 
clutches of the ethnarch of the Nabatean Aretas, the Anatolian interlude on 
the first missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas when they are mistaken 
for Zeus and Hermes (in the very neighborhood where, according to Ovid, 
these two gods visited Baucis and Philemon), Paul’s encounter after the 
shipwreck with the “barbarians” of Malta. 

The chapter entitled “Greek” deals with Luke’s style and vocabulary, 
and his accurate knowledge of city-life in the Hellenistic centres of the age. 
C. makes the interesting observation that Luke’s style “becomes more cul- 
tured, more truly Hellenic when his story, after the middle of Acts, launches 
out into the Greek-speaking West.” Admittedly this is due in part to the 
“variant degree of semitism in the Greek of his sources.” Yet, despite Tor- 
rey’s well-known hypotheses, our author feels that “the sensitiveness to 
cultural differences which these chapters are here intended to stimulate, 
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apparently operated naturally in the original author himself in such a way 
as to leave its imprint in the very flavour of his language in his ongoing 
narrative.” 

The third chapter deals with Roman background. Acts’ references to the 
functionaries, both civil and military, of the imperial government and the 
indirect allusions to Rome’s provision for security and for transportation by 
land and sea enable us to form a fairly adequate picture of life in the Roman 
Empire of that day. The most important and very obscure question of Ro- 
man citizenship at this period (no comprehensive study of it exists by Roman 
historians) is raised in connection with the dialogue between the tribune 
Lysias and Paul in the fortress Antonia. The scene gives rise to a number of 
problems: how extensive was Roman citizenship in Asia Minor, how was it 
acquired, what proof of his own citizenship did Paul carry about with him, 
etc.? The problem of Roman names (nowhere in the NT is a man designated 
by praenomen, nomen, and cognomen) and their relation to Greek or Jewish 
names is reviewed. Finally, the value of Roman citizenship at this date in 
the provinces, its privileges and duties, is touched upon. 

The Jewish element, with which chapter 4 deals, is principally concerned 
with the Judaism of the Diaspora, for which Acts is a valuable source. The 
book witnesses to the extension of the synagogue throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world, to the custom of the Diaspora Jews of making pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, to the almost universally hostile attitude of Jewry to Christian- 
ity. It may at times refer to the well-known tension existing in the Roman 
world between Jews and pagans (cf. the charge against Paul and Silas at 
Philippi, the attack by the Greeks on Sosthenes before Gallio’s tribunal, 
etc.). Jewish influence on contemporary magic is illustrated by the story of 
Sceva’s sons and by Elymas. C. makes almost no use of the materials offered 
by the Dead Sea scrolls or the Zadokite document, on the grounds that it is 
premature to infer much from them. He does analyze the speeches in Acts to 
show Luke’s familiarity with contemporary Jewish thought and extra- 
biblical traditions. 

In reviewing the Christian background, our author discusses the archeo- 
logical evidence for Christianity (Pompeii, Herculaneum) as well as that 
provided by Egyptian papyri, official and literary documents (Suetonius, 
Claudius’ letter to Alexandria and his edict on the violation of tombs), and 
ossuaries. Modern criticism of the Gospels and of Paul’s epistles has also 
provided us with information about the first-generation Christians. 

A final chapter attempts an outline of the subsequent history of Acts. C. 
suggests that Acts was not recognized as canonical as early as were the 
Gospels or the Pauline letters. The book did, however, by arousing interest 
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in Paul, become a factor in bringing about the publication of the Pauline 
epistolary collection. It also caused Luke’s Gospel to be accepted as canoni- 
cal and was moreover a “keystone” linking together the two earlier collec- 
tions. The knotty problem of the twofold form of Acts (the neutral and 
Western texts) is touched upon. The view that Luke published two editions 
of his work appears to be the one favored by the author. The last chapter is 
perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book, owing no doubt to its neces- 
sarily hypothetical character. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto D. M. STANLEY, S.J. 


CONSCIENCE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C. A. Pierce. Studies in Biblical 
Theology 15. Chicago: Allenson, 1955. Pp. 151. 

This slight volume is the fifteenth in a series edited by T. W. Manson and 
other non-Catholic scholars. C. A. Pierce, the author, is chaplain of Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. He gives the intent of his work in a lengthy sub- 
title: “A study of Syneidesis in the NT; in the light of its sources, and with 
particular reference to St. Paul: with some observations regarding its pas- 
toral relevance today.” 

It is P.’s thesis that St. Paul introduced the concept of syneidesis, “‘con- 
science,” into Christianity. Not that Paul invented the term or concept. He 
borrowed it, not from the Stoics (as some have maintained), nor from the 
OT, but directly and entirely from the everyday speech of the ordinary 
Greek of his day. What it meant to the Greek it meant to St. Paul, namely, 
“the painful reaction of man’s nature, as morally responsible, against in- 
fringements of its created limits—past, present by virtue of initiation in the 
past, habitual or characteristic by virtue of frequent past infringements. It 
can be secondarily depicted as his capacity so to react, and this capacity 
in turn can be depicted in terms of a near-personal metaphor.” In other 
words, conscience in the NT is the painful consciousness that a man has of 
his own sins, past or, if present, begun in the past—the reaction of man’s 
nature, as created and so delineated by God, against moral transgressions 
of its bounds. What is the nature of this pain of conscience? P. finds the 
two dominant elements to be shame and fear. In a word, guilt—though not 
guilt legalistically conceived, he maintains. He calls it further “a moral 
reflex action, parallel but also akin to those reactions that make a man drop 
a red-hot poker or spew out a poison long before conscious reasoning has 
been brought to bear on those objects.” P. sharply contrasts this concept of 
NT syneidesis with modern popular and theological ideas about conscience. 
Thus (he elaborates) conscience for the Greeks and St. Paul does not look 
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to a future course of action, a warning to choose the good and avoid the evil; 
its reference is to acts at least begun if not irrevocably completed in the past. 
It is a subsequent pain, indicating that a sin has been committed by the 
man who suffers it. Then again, the NT conscience does not justify, in ad- 
vance or in general principle, the actions or attitudes of others. It cannot 
justify. It refers only to the past and to the particular and to the indi- 
vidual’s own self. So true is this, says P., that wherever syneidesis is to be 
translated as “conscience,” it is the equivalent of hauto suneidenai. And as 
a practical conclusion for right living today, P. inveighs against the modern 
view which sees conscience as “God—in every man,” with the connotation 
that conscience is the only thing that matters (comscientia semper sequenda) 
independently of anything and anyone else (conscientia sola sequenda). 

P. arrives at the above conclusions after an exhaustive examination of 
texts from Greek literature and the NT which contain the word syneidesis 
or its derivatives. One cannot help admiring P.’s wisdom in selecting a 
topic of such interest and importance. Praise is due to the painstaking re- 
search which forms the backbone of the little volume. So meticulous was 
the work, indeed, that it has betrayed the author into using somewhat cum- 
bersome systems of classification, not easily grasped. The reader will be 
grateful for many sound remarks made in the course of the book. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the most important elements of the book merit adverse 
criticism. 

Descending to particulars, we consider first the term syneidesis. With the 
exception of a dubious phrase in the adulterous woman pericope (Jn 8:9), 
three occurrences in 1 Pet (2:19; 3:16; 3:21) and two in Acts (23:1 and 24:16, 
where in both instances St. Paul himself is the speaker), the other twenty- 
five NT passages wherein the word occurs are found in Paul’s epistles (in- 
cluding the Pastorals and Hebrews). And so P. indicates with good reason 
that Pauline use of “conscience” is normative for the NT and indeed for 
Christianity as a whole. St. Paul made it a technical term, as Meinertz has 
pointed out elsewhere (Theologie des NT 2, 44). However, P. might have 
given consideration to the reality of conscience already expressed in various 
ways by Christ Himself and reported by the evangelists; cf. Mt 6:23 (the 
eye as “light” of the body), Lk 16:15 (God knowing the heart), etc. 

Among the major points on which the reviewer would disagree with the 
author, is the exact source of St. Paul’s concept of conscience. From the 
fact that syneidesis and its derivatives occur only rarely in the OT—and 
at that, in Wisdom literature composed during Hellenic times—must we 
conclude that the NT “baptized a Greek idea” without reference to the OT? 
Hardly. This would seem to limit a generic idea (conscience) to the specific 
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term which Greek writers used to express it (syneidesis). The reviewer be- 
lieves, on the contrary, that the concept of personal conscience is to be found 
in the OT, although expressed in different terminology and more or less 
clear and explicit according to the progress of revelation; cf. A. Gelin, Key 
Concepts of the OT, 1955; or the recent article by R. Maritain, “Abraham 
and the Ascent of Conscience,” in The Bridge: A Yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies 1 (1955) 23 ff. The Jews always had a sense of sin. The 
sufferer in the Book of Job is puzzled because he cannot reconcile his terrible 
afflictions with the comparative innocence of his conscience. Then there are 
passages like Prv 20:27: “The conscience of a man (nishmath ’adam) is the 
lamp of the Lord, searching the whole innermost being’’; cf. something 
similar in 1 Cor 2:11. Or, the notion implicit in Prv 28:1: “The wicked flee 
when no man pursues.” It was a man’s wisdom, or a man’s “heart”—so 
frequently referred to—which acquainted him with moral responsibility. 
Although the spiritual development of the Jews of old was slow, we may 
not deny them acquaintance with conscience, or the application of the law 
to concrete cases. So it seems to this reviewer that we have in syneidesis a 
case akin to St. John’s Jogos, where the hagiographer borrowed and conse- 
crated a term in current use, the better to explain an idea which had its 
roots primarily in the OT. 

A final point would be the precise meaning of syneidesis as used by St. 
Paul. Moral theologians commonly distinguish between antecedent con- 
science (the judgment of practical reason concerning the moral goodness or 
sinfulness of an action prior to the action) and consequent conscience (judg- 
ment after the action has taken place). When P. restricts the notion of NT 
conscience only to “consequent conscience” (as defined), i.e., the feeling of 
guilt or remorse for an individual’s past sins, surely he has missed the mark. 
How so restricted a concept is reconcilable with key passages such as Rom 
2:12-16 and 1 Cor 8:7-13 remains a bit of a mystery to this reviewer. 

One thing is certain. The thoroughness with which P. has investigated 
the sources makes his book a necessity for future work on this aspect of 
NT theology. 


Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N.Y. Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


RAISON PHILOSOPHIQUE ET RELIGION REVELEE. By André Marc, S.J. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. Pp. 292. 

Eight articles that have appeared in various journals from 1939 to 1954 
are united here by Fr. Marc. The title is drawn from the two articles which 
form the first two chapters, “L’Idée de révélation” and “L’Idée de religion 
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chrétienne,” in which M. follows the line of thought of his earlier works, 
Psychologie réflexive (1949), Dialectique de l’ affirmation (1952) and Dialectique 
de V’agir (1954). Man discovers that he lives not only in the presence of the 
world, but of himself and especia!!v of God who calls to him and awaits a 
reply. Man walks in the presence of God and moves toward an encounter 
with Him. The desire for this meeting with God is finally expressed in the 
desire to see God. An analysis of this desire reveals that this meeting can 
come about only if God freely takes the initiative and makes it possible for 
us out of His gratuitous love. The hypothesis of this divine intervention 
in history leads to the duty of seeking whether it has taken place and of 
preparing for it. This is the point of insertion of the first two chapters of the 
present work. 

In Christianity this divine intervention is seen as a fact, as dependent on 
an event, as a revelation. Hence the study of divine and supernatural revela- 
tion from the viewpoint of reason, to show that there is no contradiction 
involved, no impossibility in it, and that it calls for the reply of faith. Then 
the idea of the Christian religion founded on this revelation is logically in 
place. The problem is to harmonize philosophical reason and faith. Just as 
philosophers like Kant, Hegel, etc., have submitted these ideas of revela- 
tion and supernatural religion to the probings of reason, only to empty them 
of their proper content, so too the Christian philosopher takes up this exami- 
nation, but to safeguard their authentic originality, and to guide the spirit 
towards an attitude of obedience. 

The remaining six articles, “L’existence héroique,” “La volonté de puis- 
sance,” “Assurance et risque,” ““L’homme et la femme,” “Le silence,” “His- 
toire et métaphysique,” though due to different contexts and circumstances, 
are joined by the common thread of the agreement of philosophical reason 
and faith, and the study of the transformation of ideas in their passage from 
philosophy to theology. M. has preferred to leave the articles as they were 
in their original form without attempting to weave them into a strict unity. 
Thus they have retained their proper balance and context. 

The deep and vigorous thought, the clarity of expression, and the personal 
treatment that we have come to expect of Fr. Marc’s works are clearly 
manifested. 


Woodstock College Vincent T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEOLOGICAL CENSURES AFTER THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT (1563-1709). By John Cahill, O.P. Fribourg: University Press, 
1955. Pp. xix + 194. 

Fr. Cahill, of the Theological Faculty of Fribourg, has filled a need that 
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perhaps every professor and every student of theology has felt in his work: 
a treatise on the nature of theological notes and dogmatic censures. One 
seeks in vain among the manuals to find an alignment of notes which will 
bring unity and harmony into the disparate interpretations and bewildering 
divergence of opinions and doctrine found among theologians. 

The author seeks to clarify the usual censures, error in fide, haeresi proxima, 
de haeresi suspecta, haeresim sapiens, male sonans, and piis auribus offensiva, 
by tracing their development especially in the period after the Council 
of Trent, not merely by an historical study but also by a dogmatic investiga- 
tion into their nature, searching out the most authoritative interpretations 
in a gradation from the more serious to the lesser censures. 

The period from 1418 (Council of Constance) to 1563 was the period of 
experimentation, where a mere beginning was made by theologians who 
discussed mainly the wording of the condemnations of Constance. The 
second period, dating from Trent to 1709, witnessed a considerable advance 
in this development. Melchior Cano in his De locis theologicis laid the ground- 
work on which others were to build. This second period closed with the 
publication in 1709 of Antonia de Panorma’s Scrutinium doctrinarum. The 
third and final period was concerned with the works of more modern theo- 
logians, who were usually content merely to quote from their predecessors, 
adopting the terminology of this or that theologian whose authority was 
accepted in preference to the others. 

This chronological procedure adds clarity and order to the investigation 
but does not make the dissertation primarily an historical treatise. Various 
opinions are weighed against the relatively few official documents of the 
Church which touch directly upon the matter; and from these conclusions 
a final comprehensive résumé is drawn up (pp. 173-88), which supplies a 
ready guide for theologians who seek to evaluate a given censure or note. 

C. has rendered no small service to theology in his lucid and penetrating 
study of this most recondite topic. One might perhaps regret that he did 
not devote more space to the ever perplexing sensus ecclesiae or persuasio 
ecclesiae et fidelium. Authors agree on its existence and importance but 
generally do little to clarify its precise meaning. In this matter there is still 
room, even great need, of further theological research. At present there 
seems to be no adequate critical evaluation of the theological tradition of 
the common teaching and of the sensus ecclesiae or sensus fidelium. Perhaps 
C. will find it feasible to enlighten us on this matter and to indicate the 
dogmatic force of these notes in some future article or brochure. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill. EDWARD BRUEGGEMAN, S.J. 
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TRACTATUS DE VERBO INCARNATO. By Bartolomé M. Xiberta, O.Carm. 
2 vols. Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1954. 
Pp. 766. 

For several reasons this voluminous work should be accessible to every 
professor of Christology. It represents many years of research and teaching 
on the part of a distinguished Roman theologian. With the exception of 
Galtier’s De incarnatione ac redemplione, it is the only recent full-sized 
treatise (as distinct from manuals, popularizations, and commentaries on 
St. Thomas). Best of all, it concludes with a seventy-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy which, despite its general and intentional omission of non-Catholic 
titles, may well be the most useful available. 

These qualities help to counterbalance a number of disadvantages, which 
are due chiefly to the author’s methodological convictions. In fact, we are 
informed in the preface that the work is intended as an application of norms 
established in his Jntroductio in sacram theologiam (Madrid: Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1949). The statements of doctrine are tor- 
tuously prolix. The unusual division of material results in a confusing re- 
dundancy; for example, the constitution of Christ is discussed on three 
successive dogmatic levels and then on the theological level. Though 
Fr. Xiberta is admirably well read in his field, the work is virtually without 
footnote references to modern authors, and the texts supporting the patristic 
arguments must be sought by the reader in a separate volume, Tractatus 
de Verbo incarnato fontes, soon to be published (a most welcome anthology, 
however). 

The stress throughout is on the unity of Christ, as in the author’s other 
recent and more popular work, El Yo di Cristo (cf. TS 16 [1955] 463-65). 
Especially in what concerns the influence of the Word on the properties and 
operations of the human nature of Christ, he is an ardent critic of what he 
considers a dangerous neo-Antiochene Christology; on the other hand, it 
has lately been suggested that his own position is possibly too reminiscent 
of Eutyches (cf. F. Lakner in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 77 [1955] 
228). So, by a fresh title, the work has its importance and interest. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CiarkgE, S.J. 


THEOLOGIE ET MYSTIQUE DE GUILLAUME DE SAINT-THIERRY. Vol. 1: 
La CONNAISSANCE DE Diev. By M. M. Davy. Paris: Vrin, 1954. Pp. xiii + 
341. 

To examine the historical development of the dogmas of the Church is 
no less important or interesting for the theologian than the study of the 
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content and meaning of the dogmas themselves. In fact, the two should 
go hand in hand. It is no easy task to read through the often voluminous 
writings of a particular author, to extract the essential ideas that he has 
helped to develop, and to set them down in a logical and lucid manner. 
Yet this is what must be done if the exposition of revealed truth which is 
constantly being restated with new meaning or new emphasis for a given 
milieu is to be seen in its proper historical perspective. And it is especially 
true with regard to the writers of the pre-Scholastic period who followed 
no schematic method in presenting their ideas. 

What Etienne Gilson has done so admirably in this way in the case of 
Duns Scotus and Bernard of Clairvaux, M. M. Davy has now done for 
another twelfth-century mystic and theologian, contemporary and friend 
of St. Bernard, William of Saint-Thierry. It was Gilson himself who, in an 
appendix to his analysis of the mystical theology of St. Bernard, expressed 
the hope that this study of the thought of William of Saint-Thierry might 
be made. There can be no doubt that the present work can be set alongside 
those of Gilson as a model of its kind. 

William of Saint-Thierry, first a Benedictine, later a Cistercian monk, 
stands midway for us between the early theologians who occupied them- 
selves with explaining the spiritual life in a fixed terminology, especially 
the Cappadocians and Origen (Louis Bouyer has an interesting chapter on 
the influence of Origen on William of Saint-Thierry in his recent book, 
La spiritualité de Citeaux), and the growing number of writers of our own 
decade who are seeking to arouse a stronger interest in contemplative 
prayer. For William, as for those of an earlier and a later age, the problem 
presented itself as a practical one: how to place man’s search for union 
with God in this life through contemplative prayer on a firm theological 
foundation, so that the extremes to which human nature is prone, rational- 
ism, quietism, puritanism, indifferentism, may be avoided, and seeming 
contradictions between the natural and supernatural resolved. 

In this first volume explaining William’s mystical theology (a second 
volume, L’Amour de Dieu, is to follow), we have his doctrine on faith as 
distinguished from other forms of knowledge, on the development of re- 
vealed truth by the activity of the mind into what we know as theology, 
and on the consummation of faith in this life, with the help of charity infused 
by the Holy Spirit, in contemplation. Always we find that the spheres of 
intellect and will, of understanding and love, are safeguarded, though both 
are mutually dependent. “Contemplation has two eyes with which to see 
God: reason and love. Both must be simultaneously employed and applied: 
contemplation is not born of reason alone, any more than it is born of love 
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alone. Both must cooperate, and cooperate so closely that they form but a 
single eye. This oneness emphasizes the mutual help which love and reason 
must contribute in contemplation” (p. 305). Faith, however, is not vision 
and must always be obscure; inan’s desire for union with God can be ful- 
filled in this life only by possessing Him, savoring Him through love. Ratio 
transit in amorem. This expression from William’s own writings would seem 
to sum up his teaching on the spiritual life. 

There is here none of the anti-intellectualism with which the medieval 
mystics are so often credited. William of Saint-Thierry is shown to be a 
precise theologian. He was without doubt a true contemplative as well. 
“The theologian who combines reason with the perfection of charity is the 
unexcelled model of the contemplative” (p. 309). These words might well 
be applied to William himself. 


The Priory, Portsmouth, R.I. Davi Horst, O.S.B. 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND 2: THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
By Dom David Knowles. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 407. $8.50. 

Medieval English religious are fortunate to have discovered as their 
historian a contemporary representative of the best traditions of Benedictine 
scholarship. This third volume of a synthesis, begun fifteen years ago with 
The Monastic Order in England (943-1216), concerns the period 1336- 
1485, a time of lesser intrinsic interest, and for that reason so lean of com- 
prehensive studies that the present book ranks by itself. Carried over from 
the previous efforts so often praised are a vast, well-integrated erudition; 
balanced, urbane judgments; and polished literary craftsmanship. Dom 
Knowles, also Regius Professor of History at Cambridge, has his gaze on 
the broader sweep of his panorama; yet he does not neglect to scrutinize 
an infinitude of details with singular skill and precision. Both the footnotes 
replete with valuable comments, and the bibliography reveal a familiarity 
with all pertinent published material (sources, books, articles) and with 
many unpublished dissertations. The peculiar merit of this work rests in 
its collation of specialized knowledge widely dispersed and familiar to few. 

The tome is divided into two parts, of which the first, “The Historical 
Framework,” is more narrative, and the second, “The Institutional Back- 
ground,” more analytical. Primarily a monastic historian, of black monks 
particularly, K. focusses mainly on this group in the first part, almost 
exclusively in the second. Regular canons, not as prominent numerically 
or historically, are much less in evidence. And surprisingly, so are the friars, 
who preempted nearly half the preceding volume, and who remained active 
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and almost as numerous as the monks. Of their apostolic endeavors and 
inner life we hear little; but more of their controversies. For the continued 
neglect of the nuns the plea of dearth of records is valid. Topically the 
proportioning is admirable, and the coverage complete, with the exception 
of architecture, which is not regarded as within the scope of these chapters, 
and which has, in any case, been adequately treated by others. 

After surveying the orders in their religious, political, social, and economic 
relationships with the world, and then scanning their intellectual accom- 
plishments, their spiritual stature, and organizational developments, the 
reader retains little to impress him in a positive way. Several competent 
and exemplary figures appear, but none, male or female, of commanding 
importance in public or ecclesiastical circles. Literary production was at a 
low ebb, despite a few worthy spiritual writers. We do meet a plenitude of 
harmful controversy within and between orders; new directions to philo- 
sophical and theological speculation disruptive of the great Scholastic 
edifice; and lively criticism of religious, notably friars. An unfortunate 
characteristic of the disputes of this era, outside England as well, was the 
fervid pursuit of ideas to what seemed like their logical issue, but to what 
was in fact a never-never region of unreality. Monks and friars battled over 
the famous question, pregnant with practical intimations, whether the state 
of grace is necessary for the exercise of dominion. This cut across another 
preblem concerning the meaning of apostolic poverty, which agitated the 
friars, and set some extremists to assailing the holdings of monks and canons, 
and indeed of all churchmen. The triumphant invasion of Ockhamism, 
with its dangerous technique of thought and tenets, is summarized. Seen 
in the van of the outcry against religious are Chaucer and Langland, and 
above all, Wyclif, ferociously hostile to the very existence of the mendicants. 

The Black Death in its effects is appraised with more restraint than is 
usual, falling short, e.g., of the conclusions of Philip Hughes in his recent 
study of the English Reformation. Although the plague may have halved 
the total of religious to some 8,000, the late fifteenth century saw a rise to 
around 12,000. In such scant testimonies as are left the monks do not speak 
as if an epoch had ended. In this Knowles is inclined to concur. 

Monastic economy is found undergoing a profound change owing to 
renting or leasing property instead of exploiting it directly. One effect was 
the virtual extinction of the Cistercian lay brothers, once the vital factor 
in that order’s phenomenal rise. Other phases of monasticism are illumined 
in sections on the recruiting of candidates, the daily routine, election and 
privileges of superiors, pastoral efforts especially as affected by vicarages, 
and libraries. 
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On religious observance (among monks) the author’s summation is: 
“The monasteries were not notably less observant or more decadent in the 
fifteenth century than before, but the age was undoubtedly marked by a 
lack of distinction” (p. 364). No great reform or revival is listed; no new 
foundations. Signs of unusual fervor are few; and the one saint, a regular 
canon, was the obscure John of Bridlington (d. 1379). A gradual slackening 
of discipline, perceptible since the thirteenth century, crept in. Proofs of 
the decline of common life are scattered through the book: the physical 
estrangement of superiors from communities, the increased number of 
private chambers for monks not superiors, abandonment of the common 
refectory, the obedientiary scheme, the mounting practice of paying monks 
for services, etc. Visitation records, which are studied extensively, indicate 
that decadence was uncommon, but that fervor fell several degrees from 
that in 1300, while visitors were very lenient in punishing infractions. 

If within this picture of monks as honest, if mediocre, country gentlemen 
is not discernible the shadow of disaster which took shape half a century 
later in the Dissolution when it was to be combatted weakly by religious, 
one can ponder the remark of the Jesuit Louis Lallemant, selected approv- 
ingly to close the book: “A religious order is verging upon its final decline 
when the number of the lukewarm begins to equal that of the perfect.” 
Dom Knowles will place us more deeply in his debt if he publishes a fourth 
volume to complete his classic. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


THe Doctrine OF THE CHURCH IN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY: 1547-1603. 
By H. F. Woodhouse. New York: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. v + 223. $4.25. 

Dr. Woodhouse, Principal of the Anglican Theological College, Vancouver, 
originally prepared this book as a thesis for the degree of doctor of divinity 
at the University of Dublin. Its aim is to state the idea of the Church held 
by certain Tudor Anglican divines: Cranmer, Hooker, Jewel, Field, 
Andrewes, Morton, Hooper, Ridley, among others. 

Ample use is made of primary sources in the footnotes but quotations 
from these sources could be given at greater length in order to present the 
teaching of these Anglicans on ecclesiological subjects. W. admits that a 
good deal of historical and theological matter has been omitted from his 
original thesis in this work. Notwithstanding these shortcomings, however, 
the author has achieved a scholarly synopsis of the teachings of the Tudor 
divines on the Church. 

The subjects with which W. deals are the doctrine of the Church in the 
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later Middle Ages, the sixteenth-century Anglican approach, the nature of 
the Church, the idea of the predestined, the marks of the Church, the 
ministry, succession and ordination, the polity of the Church, Church and 
state, the Anglican and the Roman Church, the Anglican and the non- 
Roman Churches, the Anglican idea of the Church. 

The method employed by the author is to relate the thought of the Tudor 
divines not only among themselves and to the times in which they lived, 
but also to the Catholic “Romish”’ ecclesiologists. Historical data, however, 
is at a minimum and in the main the work concerns the teachings of the 
defenders of the Establishment. In the exposition of their ecclesiologies 
many references are made to the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
It is unfortunate, however, that more attention is not given to the tradi- 
tional channels through which these orthodox notions were passed on to the 
sixteenth-century Tudor divines. 

W. shows acquaintance with the writings of Thomas Aquinas, Robert 
Bellarmine, John Torquemada, and also Thomas Stapleton, perhaps the 
most brilliant of the English theologians of this period. No real evaluation, 
however, is effected through a comparison of the writings of the officials 
of the Establishment and these Catholic theologians. Many notable Catholic 
ecclesiologists of the period have been omitted: Peter Soto, professor of 
theology at Oxford in the reign of Queen Mary, the English theologian 
Nicholas Sander, Cardinal du Perron, the Douai professor Matthew Galenus, 
John of Louvain, Hosius, Gregory of Valentia, among many other renowned 
Catholic ecclesiologists. 

Commenting on the nature of the Church according to the Tudor divines 
W. observes: “What appears to be the greatest weakness perhaps of this 
period in regard to the doctrine of the Church is the idea of invisibility . . .” 
(p. 190). This notion of the pneumatic Church which the Anglicans derived 
from the Continental Protestants enabled the very visible Erastian designs 
of the Crown to establish the new nationalism in a national Church of 
England. “One God, one King, one Faith” was the cry of the times. 

W. stresses the fact that the Tudor divines were men of their age, who 
thought and acted in accordance with the movements of the age. A moral 
relativism is evident in this assertion. It is difficult to understand how 
W. could derive an ecclesiology pertinent to present-day Anglicanism from 
men who were so perfectly creatures of the sixteenth century. In a widely 
divergent sense contemporary Anglicanism has adapted itself to the move- 
ments of our age and so the writings of the Tudor divines are of interest, 
in Belloc’s terminology, as “Characters of the Reformation.” 


Atonement Seminary, Washington KENNETH F. DouGHERTY, S.A. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. By Conrad Wright. 
Boston: Starr King, 1955. Pp. 1 + 305. $4.00. 

Theologians as well as students of Americana will welcome this study. 
Its author, Conrad Wright, winner of the Carnegie Award of the American 
Historic:.1 Association, traces the rise of Unitarianism in New England in 
the last century. The period covered runs from 1735, known as the Great 
Awakening, to 1815, the year in which the Unitarian controversy was 
precipitated by the election of Henry Ware as Hollis Professor of Divinity 
at Harvard College. The work is well documented throughout. A biographi- 
cal appendix on Arminians and “the new Divinity men” is especially helpful. 
Chapters include: Arminianism before the Great Awakening, Original Sin, 
The Freedom of the Will, Justification by Faith, The Salvation of All Men, 
Anti-Trinitarianism. 

Unitarianism belongs to the general category of religious thought which 
is labelled “liberal.” W. notes three trends of these liberals in revolt against 
the stern Calvinism of the New England Churches of the Standing Order. 
These trends he calls Arminianism, supernatural rationalism, and anti- 
trinitarianism (p. 1). Arminianism in this context is a term given to the 
first phases of Unitarianism. It should not be taken to mean that these 
men were directly influenced by Jacobus Armenius (1560-1609). It simply 
indicates that their revolt against Calvinism was similar to the revolt of 
this Dutch remonstrant. Arminianism asserted that men are born with the 
natural ability to be sinners or righteous. It is a form of Pelagianism. 

Supernatural rationalism is rationalism with a respect for the Bible 
as a supplement to natural religion. In the last analysis, however, reason is 
the guide. W. is careful to point out the opposition between these “‘super- 
naturalists” and the deists. Arminians, supernatural rationalists, and anti- 
trinitarians are not three distinct groups of liberals but rather three char- 
acteristic trends of the same liberals who came to be known as Unitarians. 
They regarded Christ as a great man, who performed a moral redemption by 
His wonderful example. The doctrine of the Trinity was looked upon by 
them as unscriptural. 

The movement spread through the elite classes of Boston, Salem, and 
Worcester. This fact is especially stressed by W. He observes that “the 
liberal ministers had more than their share of the old families of wealth and 
prestige in their congregations” (p. 259). The sense of worldly achievement 
by the merchants of New England was a definite factor in moving them 
away from the pessimism inherent in the Calvinist doctrine of total de- 
pravity. 

The Great Awakening aided in breaking down the exclusiveness of the 
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Churches of the Standing Order. Itinerant ministers regarded the world as 
their parish. In this period of change, ministers such as Charles Chauncy 
of the First Church, Boston, Ebenezer Gay of Hingham, Jeremy Belknap 
of Dover, Jonathan Mayhew of West Church, Boston, opposed the emo- 
tionalism of the Great Awakening. They showed rationalistic tendencies 
influenced by such English philosophers as John Locke and John Taylor. 

The retreat from stern Calvinism embodied in this movement is a study 
in neo-Pelagianism, a denial of original sin, as it was taught in the Calvinist 
doctrine of total depravity, and a stress on natural goodness and an all- 
benevolent deity, which ended in the liberal humanism of Unitarianism. 
The strong confessionalism of the Churches of the Standing Order necessi- 
tated such a fracture. Congregationalism in the eighteenth century had a 
given body of doctrines which would not admit peaceful coexistence within 
the sect with this liberalizing trend. In many of the sects today on the 
American scene there would be no need for the formation of a new sect, 
because the liberals would be accepted within “the Gathered Church.” 

As a historian W. has done a real service in presenting this detailed study 
of the rise of Unitarianism. It is a work that should be read by students of 
religious trends in America. The Catholic theologian will find much material 
here toward understanding the background of Unitarianism in America 
and the early beginnings of the liberals’ departure from the teachings of the 
Reformers. 


Atonement Seminary, Washington | KENNETH F. DoucGHErty, S.A. 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS 2: DE VIRTUTIBUS IN SPECIE. Part 1: DE viRTUTIBUS 
THEOLOGICIS AC DE RELIGIONE. By Antonius Lanza and Petrus Palazzini. 
Turin: Marietti, 1955. Pp. xx + 425. 

Manuals of moral theology have been criticized rather severely in recent 
years for several defects in their presentation of doctrine. Allegedly the 
speculative phase of the science is being abandoned in favor of a prepon- 
derantly casuistic method; a preoccupation with the analysis of sin is 
resulting in neglect of positive virtue; and the discipline itself threatens to 
become little more than a natural ethics. Whatever general truth may be 
contained in these indictments, certainly no such criticism is warranted 
with regard to this nascent summa, coauthored by the late Archbishop of 
Reggio Calabria and his successor to the professorship of moral theology at 
the Lateran Seminary in Rome. Here rather is a wealth of positive and 
speculative theology which will be welcomed not only by moralists but by 
dogmatic and ascetical theologians as well. 
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The authors’ treatment of the theological virtues and of the virtue of 
religion manifests the same general excellence that characterizes the two 
volumes previously published, Theologia moralis fundamentalis and Appendix 
de castitate et luxuria; cf. TS 11 (1950) 647; 14 (1953) 634. General prin- 
ciples are formulated and applied with painstaking exactitude; moral 
judgme~ ‘> are conspicuous for their prudent reasonableness; and in disputed 
matter respect for extrinsic authority is exemplary without ever savoring 
of servility. No theological font is neglected, and every chapter leaves one 
with an abiding impression of true theological genius and scholarship. 

Perhaps in acknowledgment of a criticism offered by one reviewer of a 
previous volume, bibliographical references have now been broadened so 
as to include a representative number of American titles. There are still, 
however, some noticeable lacunae. It is doubtful, for instance, that the 
authors could have failed to concede at least extrinsic probability for the 
lawfulness of some organic transplantation from healthy donors (p. 176), 
had they been aware of the thesis published over ten years ago by B. J. 
Cunningham, C.M., and of the sympathetic hearing which it subsequently 
received from other theologians here and abroad. And surely the contribu- 
tions made by such moralists as Gerald Kelly, S.J., to the concept of ordinary 
and extraordinary means of preserving life should not be ignored when 
that problem is discussed now. In fact, if any one part of this volume can 
be termed less than completely satisfactory, it is this brief section (pp. 170- 
82), De peccatis contra caritatem in seipsos. One reason for the deficiency 
might be found in the fact that some of the better literature emanating 
from this country has apparently been overlooked. 

But if these are defects, they are indeed minute in comparison with the 
over-all theological excellence of the book in which they are found. While 
Lanza-Palazzini will probably not supplant the textbooks now in use in 
seminary classrooms, it certainly represents a most valuable source of 
material for professors and graduate students of moral theology, and de- 
serves a conspicuous place on the shelves of any theological library. Even 
though it might prove too strong a steady diet for average seminarians, an 
occasional reading assignment from such a text as this would be effective 
prophylaxis against the impression on their part that moral theology has 
degenerated in our day to the extent alleged by some of its critics. 


Weston College Joun J. Lyncu, S.J. 


True Moratity AND Its CounteRFEITS. By Dietrich von Hildebrand 
with Alice M. Jourdain. New York: David McKay, 1955. Pp. 179. $3.00. 

True Morality and Its Counterfeits is a critical analysis of existentialist 
morality in the life and literature of the present day. The author examines 
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the meaning and implications of circumstantial ethics, described by Pope 
Pius XII as not being founded on universal moral laws but based on “the 
concrete conditions or circumstances in which a person must act, and 
according to which the individual conscience has to judge and choose. This 
state of things is unique and valid but once for each human action”’ (p. 4). 
Corollary to circumstance ethics and also evaluated by the author is the 
so-called “sin mysticism,” which by a strange perversion glorifies moral 
weakness and depravity as a means of human purification. 

The principal source from which the author draws his evidence for existen- 
tialist morality is the modern novel, as exemplified in such writers as Evelyn 
Waugh, Francois Mauriac, Graham Greene, and Jean Genet. A striking 
feature in these writers is the fact that the roles of saint and sinner seem to 
be exchanged. ‘Whereas in former times, the saint was opposed to the 
sinner, or at least the converted sinner to the mediocre man, now the sinner 
assumes the role of the hero” (p. 3). Recognizing that this trend is becoming 
widespread, even among Catholic writers, how to explain it? Von Hildebrand 
is not satisfied with Karl Rahner’s theory that this is due only to modern 
social and psychological instability. He prefers to see circumstance ethics 
as a reaction against the “heresy of ethos,” which manifests itself in phari- 
saism and self-righteousness; and against the policy of some Christians to 
substitute legality for morality, to replace moral values by rights, to adapt 
morality to the juridical sphere, and to make of the latter the causa exem- 
plaris of all conduct and spiritual perfection. He also sees circumstance 
ethics as a protest against overemphasis on actions in the abstract, implying 
a disregard of the individual’s entire personality; and as a rebellion against 
oversimplification and impersonalization in the solution of moral problems, 
whether by professional moralists or in the everyday attitude of reputable 
Christians towards their erring and less righteous neighbors. 

The author first analyzes these reasons which seem to justify existentialist 
ethics, and then turns on the proponents of this new system of morals. He 
finds that their antipathy to legal pharisaism is itself a “blind” for certain 
basic errors in the conception of man’s duties towards God. “First there is 
the misinterpretation of the freedom of the children of God” (p. 134). Cir- 
cumstance ethicians mistakenly identify the spontaneous response of love 
in generous souls with an existential instinct without moral awareness or 
ethical value, “on the same level with our extramoral value responses or 
even our likings” (p. 134). Secondly, they deal ‘“‘with the case of arid obe- 
dience, of a submission to the moral law @ contre coeur, as if this were a 
wrong kind of morality” (p. 134). The supposition is that a struggle in 
obeying objective rules of conduct is a derogation from true sanctity. 
Finally, the neo-moralists forget that “arid obedience is, in general, the way 
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leading to that kind of obedience we have called blissful” (p. 135). Conse- 
quently, while opposing self-righteous pharisaism, which consists in mere 
external conformity with the law, they go to the other extreme of depreciat- 
ing all such conformity and base morality on a spontaneous, instinctive 
reaction to the de facto situation in which a man finds himself, as “‘a con- 
frontation of the ‘I’ of the person with the ‘I’ of God” (p. 135). 

Von Hildebrand, in collaboration with Alice Jourdain of Hunter College, 
has made a valuable contribution to the science of literary criticism. His 
evaluation of circumstantial ethics, which he calls a “tendency” in certain 
Catholic novelists, is not only objectively useful but particularly timely, as 
evidenced by the warning of the Holy Father against the dangers of this 
“new morality,” and by the recent pastoral of the German bishops who 
expressed “anxiety” over the production of some Catholic writers “in the 
first rank,” who are “chiefly attracted to the negative side of reality,” while 
“the Christian’s opportunity to dominate his lower powers. . . rarely finds 
satisfactory treatment”’ in their novels (London Tablet, Nov. 12, 1955). 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


MoRALE ET MEDECINE. By Jules Paquin, S.J. Montreal: L’Immaculée- 
Conception et Comité des Hépitaux de Québec, 1955. Pp. 489. 

The rapid advance of medicine in modern times is constantly uncovering 
new moral problems connected with the practice of the profession. These 
problems have been receiving considerable attention from moralists for the 
past two decades. Besides the timely treatment of special questions which 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., has been publishing for the past fifteen or more years, 
several general treatises on medical problems have appeared both in this 
country and abroad. The Holy See itself has shown a special interest in 
these problems. In the present volume Fr. Paquin lists more than forty 
allocutions and messages of Pius XII to the medical profession and to the 
sick over the past ten years. The importance, then, of an up-to-date, sys- 
tematic treatment of medicine from a moral viewpoint need hardly be 
mentioned. The author has provided such a treatment for French-speaking 
members of the profession. The book is meant to provide a text for a course 
in medical ethics for medical students and for nurses, but it should have a 
much wider appeal. 

The first section deals with the general principles governing objective 
and subjective morality. P. goes on to consider some general duties of 
doctors and nurses. Becoming more specific, he takes up the doctor’s and 
nurse’s obligations connected with the spiritual welfare of the patient. He 
treats their relations with the physical and mental good of the patient, 
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dealing in this latter section with the moral problems connected with psy- 
chiatry. Finally he considers the medical obligation regarding truth and 
secrecy, and then takes up some of the vexing problems concerning fees. 

It is gratifying to see the stress which P. has put on principles throughout 
the book. This approach, while perhaps less popular in appeal, has a much 
more permanent value. It is also safer than the casuistic approach. Arguing 
from cases, besides being more tempting, is also a more risky procedure 
than arguing from principles. 

Particularly impressive for clarity and comprehension is P.’s treatment 
of the subjective aspects of morality. In handling the very touchy problem 
of moral liberty, he takes a firm but understanding approach toward modern 
attitudes. Although insisting on both theoretical and practical freedom, he 
takes cognizance not only of the ordinary impediments to liberty found in 
the moral manuals but also of those disturbances which modern psychiatry 
and endocrinology have brought to light. While he admits that it is not 
always easy to make a judgment of responsibility, he maintains that there 
are times when moral guilt can be assessed with considerable accuracy. He 
prudently avoids any estimates of the rarity or frequency of formal sin. 

Another gratifying section of the book is that dealing with sex and purity. 
Here, although he bases his treatment of the subject primarily on prin- 
ciples, P. does not fail to make very clear applications of these principles 
to the various sex stimulants. Some might have preferred a little less techni- 
cal treatment of this subject. The author could have achieved this, perhaps, 
without any serious sacrifice by omitting the section on the danger of consent. 

In dealing with some of the more controversial issues P. shows a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the opinions of others even when he does not 
share them. For instance, he feels that in the case of hydramnios the opinion 
which will allow an amniotic puncture for the relief of the mother even when 
it would result in abortion has very little probability. But in an extreme case 
he would not blame a doctor who would perform such an operation. Also, 
though he seems to feel that a couple who practiced rhythm without reason 
for the whole of their married lives would be guilty of serious sin, he allows 
for the divided opinion which prevails among theologians on this subject. 

In considering the case of the uterus so délabré that it can no longer fulfil 
its primary function, the author does not feel that he can deny all probability 
to the opinion of Gerald Kelly, S.J., which allows a hysterectomy. He would 
not blame a surgeon who would perform such an operation in an extreme 
case. Finally, he would allow organic homografts as a procedure which is 
probably licit as long as it does not involve danger of death or result in 
sterility. 
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The conditions which P. sets down for the liceity of mutilation might 
have been stated more clearly. He says that for a mutilation to be allowed 
it must be ordered to the good of the whole body, it must be necessary for 
the good of the whole body, and it must be actually necessary. While these 
three conditions are all essential to licit mutilation, the wording of the last 
two might be found somewhat confusing. It might be clearer to combine 
them simply in some such statement as: it must be a necessary means to a 
necessary end. 

The present reviewer would have preferred a different approach to the 
subject of sterilization. P. handles it from the standpoint of mutilation. 
There is certainly good precedent for this approach but to my mind it fails 
to bring out the importance of the distinction between direct and indirect 
sterilization. If the treatise is built around this distinction, it is also much 
easier to handle the morality of the various types of sterilization, e.g., 
eugenic, therapeutic, etc. 

In dealing with the question of copula reservata he makes a distinction 
between the occasional practice and the habitual practice. The occasional 
practice, while it may be gravely sinful for other reasons, is not sinful in 
itself. The habitual practice, however, is ordinarily forbidden. He seems to 
argue to this conclusion by equating the habitual practice of copula reservata 
with rhythm. It will be permitted only when there is a reason excusing one 
from his obligation to make a contribution to the good of the species. Most 
will agree with P.’s conclusion but some might want to question the reason. 
They might argue that when the Pope was speaking of this obligation he 
was referring to those who made complete use of the marriage right. 

But these are just differences of approach and in no way detract from the 
value of what this reviewer considers the most thorough treatment of medi- 
cal ethics which has appeared in French or English since Payen’s Déon- 
tologie médicale. The book will be an important asset to anyone studying, 
teaching, or counseling in the field of medical ethics. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


GESCHICHTE DES KIRCHENRECHTS 1: DAs RECHT DES ERSTEN CHRIST- 
LICHEN JAHRTAUSENDS. By Willibald M. Pléchl. Munich and Vienna: 
Herold, 1953. Pp. 439. 

In recent years several studies in the history of canon law have been 
published. Some of these studies have appealed mostly to seminarians and 
graduate students in canon law, where a concomitant course in the history 
of the sources was deemed advisable. Dr. Pléchl’s work, however, is mostly 
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directed to the actual study of history itself. It is true that the history of the 
Church is inextricably bound up with the development of its legislation and, 
on this score, the development of the organization of the Church is clearly 
seen in the development of its laws. P. is particularly competent to indicate 
the growth of canonical legislation, since he is not only an historian but also 
a philosopher of law. Talents such as these may in some constitute a hazard 
because of the danger of stressing philosophy over history or in under- 
estimating philosophy in the history of canon law. Hence, not only must the 
development of canon law be accurately described but the influence of 
philosophy, theology, and social experience must also be considered along 
with the actual steps in the improvement and extent of legislation. P. avoids 
the pitfalls where his diversified talents could possibly lead him and he has 
produced a book of lasting interest and value. 

Only the first thousand years of Church law are considered in this volume. 
It is, however, during this period that most of the major institutes of canon 
law were inaugurated and to a large extent developed. The more important 
collections of law were not yet compiled, so that the author was obliged to 
seek his material in comparatively minor collections of law. These for the 
most part were local in scope. All this evidently required considerable labor 
and concentrated endeavor, and the author must be commended for his de- 
votion to a task which at times must have been discouraging. 

The plan of this book is basically chronological. Naturally, a suitable in- 
troduction is provided in which such general points as collections of laws, 
bibliography, and periodicals are presented and briefly discussed. The prin- 
cipal division consists of books considering the history of canon law in three 
periods of its development: from the origin of the Church to the peace of 
Constantine; from this time to the Council of Trullo (692); and from this 
Council to the critical years of the Eastern Schism (1054). Each period con- 
siders in turn the canon law in regard to persons, things, penalties, and, 
where found, procedures. The underlying canonical institutes which control 
all subsequent development are, of course, discussed in their proper places 
in the first period of the history of canon law. These are important points 
both in theology and in canon law. Institutes such as the organization of the 
hierarchy, its jurisdiction, and its territorial circumscription are properly 
outlined. In this period not much more could be said by the author. Discus- 
sions of pertinent collections of laws close each period. 

The first period of the history of canon law will appeal most to historians 
of the early age of the Church. But theologians, too, will find it interesting. 
Canonists who must consider as established the fundamental organization 
of the Church, will find the third period of greater appeal. This period should 
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be examined in great detail to learn how far the various institutes in canon 
law had developed by the year 1054. 

The papacy and the episcopate are the fundamental points to consider 
in this third period. P. deals with the rights and influence of the supreme 
pontificate. He also discusses the origin of the cardinalate. There are more 
detailed points of diocesan organization to be considered in this period, and 
P. recounts in turn the emergence of synods, the establishment of episcopal 
visitation, the institution of archpriests, archdeacons, and pastors. Patriarchs 
and primates are also discussed. 

Persons, things, and penalties are considered in detail in this third period. 
Celibacy and physical residence were troublesome points of discipline and 
P. adequately describes these items indicating the law of the time and the 
obedience or disobedience to it. Clerical immunities and exemptions are 
discussed. 

The consideration of things is mostly limited to sacraments and the 
origin of benefices. Perhaps the best example for studying the development 
of the laws regarding the sacraments can be found in their discipline, which 
attended the administration of the sacraments, principally the sacrament of 
penance. Various rules are outlined. Benefices were the specific support of 
clerics in this third period of the history of canon law. It was the desire of 
the Church that every cleric have adequate support so that he could give his 
full attention to spiritual duties. This high purpose was not always achieved 
but the valiant effort to relieve clerics of pecuniary difficulties must be ac- 
counted as one of the finest goals of the Middle Ages. 

Mention was made above of the collections of laws closing each of the 
three periods. It is to P.’s credit that he places in proper perspective the 
genuine and spurious collections. It is an error to consider every document 
found in a spurious collection as utterly unreliable. Many collections of 
pseudo-laws compiled for a specific purpose contain documents of undoubted 
genuinity. It is the task of the historian to separate the true from the false. 
P.’s efforts along this line are commendable. Worth particular mention are 
the analysis of the pseudo-Isidorian decretals and P.’s remarks on Hincmar 
of Rheims. 


The Catholic University of America EDWARD ROELKER 


CHURCH AND STATE BEHIND THE IRON CurRTAIN. Edited by Vladimir 
Gsovski. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. xxxii + 311. $5.00. 
As Prof. Gsovski points out in the Introduction, there is a fundamental 
difference between the idea of separation of Church and state in American 
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and in Communist countries. The American concept does not imply sup- 
pression of worship but is designed to safeguard liberty in the exercise of 
one’s faith. The state is presumed not to be hostile or beneficent to any 
specific Church, but is equally benevolent to every Church. 

The Communist principle of the separation of Church and state is in- 
spired by quite different ideas. It is not aimed towards religious freedom or 
tolerance, but is designed to undermine the very existence of the Church. 
In the Soviet Union, state and Church were formally separated as early as 
the third month of the Soviet rule. The extension of the Soviet sphere of 
influence since the war has put additional tens of millions of believers at the 
mercy of the atheistic Communist regime. The laws and decrees relating to 
the Church in the countries behind the Iron Curtain were drawn up and 
enacted by Communist leaders trained in the Soviet Union or inspired by 
the ideas that motivate the Soviet government. 

The volume under review is a compilation of the most significant of such 
decrees, regulations, court decisions, declarations of officials, and other 
material, affording a comprehensive survey of the two problems arising from 
the coexistence of organized religion and Communist government. The 
volume is one of the research studies of the Mid-European Law project at 
the Library of Congress; we must not be surprised, therefore, that only 
four satellite countries (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania) have 
been investigated. Nevertheless, the absence of the Balkan countries must 
be deplored in a study such as this. 

Vladimir Gsovski, chief of the Foreign Law section of the Library of 
Congress and the general editor of the project, contributes an introductory 
essay on the separation of Church and state in the Soviet Union. It is in- 
complete and was intended mainly to outline such situations in the Soviet 
Union which may throw some light on the policies pursued toward the 
Church by the satellite governments. The publishers intend to cover the 
situation of the Church in the Soviet Union in detail in a companion volume. 

The authors of each section are lawyers who were formerly native to the 
lands they discuss but who have found refuge in the United States. The 
non-specialist will be particularly grateful for the background information 
on the history of the Churches, country by country, and the ample com- 
ments which accompany the study of the satellite legislation of the Church. 
The expert will greet the book as a most important source book on the sub- 
ject and, at the same time, as a lucid and scholarly evaluation of religious 
life as it now exists behind the Iron Curtain. 


Fordham University SERGE L. LEvITSKY 
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L’EGLISE EN ETAT DE MISSION. By Léon Joseph Suenens. Bruges: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1955. Pp. 208. 60 fr. belg. 

In L’Eglise en état de mission, Mgr. Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, 
sounds a fervent call to Catholic Action. He points to the fact that Com- 
munist organizers and the champions of a secularized society are making 
a determined effort to win the allegiance of the four-fifths of the world which 
still remains outside the Catholic fold, and warns that they constitute a 
threat to even the fifth of the world which is nominally Catholic. This threat 
is a challenge to the Church, a challenge which can be met most effectively 
through the directed efforts of an organized and apostolic Catholic laity. 
Each member of the Mystical Body is by the very fact of his membership 
called upon to make his contribution to the apostolic and missionary work 
of the Church. 

S. makes a strong appeal for the “direct apostolate.” This is primarily a 
religious apostolate. Political, social, and intellectual effort is indispensable, 
but the preaching of the gospel must not be postponed until these have suc- 
ceeded in preparing a human culture which will support a Christian culture. 
Rather, men must first hear the gospel, the whole gospel, and be led to a 
life which is truly Christian. The integration of the Catholic way of life into 
the daily living of the masses will prove a leaven by which the whole of 
humanity will be Christianized. This direct method was the method of 
Christ with His Apostles. This was also the method of the Apostles in a 
world which was seemingly unprepared for the gospel. S. challenges the 
Catholic of today to continue this great apostolic tradition, openly and 
courageously offering to his fellow men the Catholic way of life. 

An increasing use of the potentially apostolic laity offers the greatest 
prospect for a more effective apostolate. Laymen must be used in the work 
of the Church, not only because they multiply the efforts of the clergy, but 
especially because through them every stratum of society can be impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Christ. In the work of organizing and directing the 
laity the part of the priest is paramount. The priest must seek >ut and in- 
spire potential lay apostles, form them in the techniques which will make 
their apostolate fruitful, and use them to extend his efforts to every corner 
of his parish. 

S. stresses the role of religious and members of secular institutes in this 
work. These are the first auxiliaries of the clergy and an organic element in 
the apostolate. Much of the work of training in the apostolate will fall on 
these auxiliaries. In schools, orphanages, hospitals, wherever they exercise 
influence, they must strive to build up an apostolic Catholic laity. Today this 
work is an integral part of the religious vocation. Hence, religious must know 
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the conditions of the people among whom they work, must be conscious of 
the need of an educated and apostolic laity, and must be prepared to make 
sacrifices to form such a laity. 

The final chapters are devoted to a practical program, which involves 
greatly increasing the apostolic work done by seminarians during their years 
of training. This program is based on the premise that too many teaching 
religious and too many seminarians are almost totally unprepared to deal 
with adults because of a lack of contact with the world and a lack of knowl- 
edge of its ways. Where such conditions exist S.’s practical suggestions should 
prove useful. One acquainted with teaching religious and seminarians in this 
country would question the existence of such conditions here. 

This book is, however, first and foremost an appeal to the clergy, urging 
them to enlist all the faithful in the missionary work of the Church. Its suc- 
cess will be measured by its ability to inspire the clergy to an increasing use 
of the agencies of Catholic Action. S. excels on this inspirational level. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill. Ernest V. McC rear, S.J. 


LituRGICAL Piety. By Louis Bouyer. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1955. Pp. x + 281. $4.75. 

This inaugural volume of the Notre Dame Liturgical Series under the 
knowledgeable zeal of Fr. Mathis, C.S.C., is remarkable for the extraordi- 
narily intuitive and scholarly (in the best broad sense of the word) con- 
tribution it makes to the liturgical revival and for stimulating the largest 
assortment of superlatives used by liturgists in many a year. All of which 
comes easily to those who are familiar with the learned Oratorian’s studies 
in Maison-Dieu, Dieu vivant, and his book, The Paschal Mystery. To those 
for whom the present liturgical movement is still, in the main, sentimental 
estheticism in the sanctuary or a bemused preoccupation with the molds of 
an ancient worship, this work will be a troubler of their tight little sym- 
metries. 

Caselian in its theme, yet persuasively critical of its relations to the mys- 
tery religions, B. studies the organic unity of liturgy with the sacraments 
and Scripture; it is the cultural embodiment of the Christian Mystery—the 
salvific design and action of God made known to us in time and consummated 
in the death and resurrection of Christ. The insertion in ritual gesture of that 
physical reality, which extends the definitive renewal and reconstitution of 
reality, is not the historical presence of the redemptive act, though the act 
is substantively present in the forms. However, it is not, as neither Casel 
nor his disciple, Dom Warnach, would allow, Séhngen’s attenuation 
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whereby the rite is not the theandric act, but the application and creative 
power of the mystery. 

This seventh chapter and the following one on St. Paul’s conception of 
mysterion as the apocalyptic wisdom of God should have been expanded, 
since they are the necessary keys to the full intelligence of the theme. 
Though Jungmann finds B.’s idea of mysterion Pauline rather than Caselian, 
this is not too clear. Certainly the diffusion of the theme is Caselian; for, 
if Casel can be said to have had one controlling concept, it was that the 
Paschal mystery is the cultural expression of the essence of Christianity. 
B. studies this in the celebration of the Eucharist, the other sacraments, the 
ministry of the priest, the divine office, and the Church year. The Paschal 
resonances in these ring with a new beauty and significance. The opening 
chapters offer rare insights into the history of the liturgy and liturgical move- 
ment. 

Ecumenically, this book will have much to offer in the demonstration of 
the falsity of a mechanistic view of Catholic sacramentalism that was due 
to an apologetic still current and to an excessive insistence on the ex opere 
operato effect; pastorally, it could help to terminate the continuing and 
lamentable divorce of liturgical piety from personal devotion; intellectually 
and spiritually, the reader is rewarded by B.’s rich inscapes of the externals 
of worship. 

Like Guardini in his Spirit of the Liturgy, B. has thoroughly engaged the 
real problem of the liturgical revival—a problem not solved by an ever- 
growing use of the vernacular, leaflet missals, dialogue Masses, etc., but by 
a profound initiation of the Christian soul into the necessity and meaning 
of the service of worship and, especially, the concorporate worship with 
Christ in the liturgical extension of the redemptive act. Without such a de- 
veloped sense we shall produce only another form of externalism. Amid the 
applause it will, perhaps, not be dissonance nor contretemps to mention 
that the history of the invocatory prayers of the canon (p. 140) is at odds 
with the best liturgiological studies of that matter. The use of “Word of 
God” for both Scripture and sacramental action is, if not questionable, at 
least unnecessarily difficult. 


W oodstock College EDWARD J. Murray, S.J. 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By Derrick 
Sherwin Bailey. New York and London: Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. xii + 
181. $2.25 (15s). 

With the purpose of examining those factors “which have helped to mould 
the attitude towards homosexuality expressed in our public laws and public 
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opinion,” Dr. Bailey has noted and weighed references to homosexual acts 
found in the Bible, pre-Constantinian legislation and practice, patristic 
writings, the Penitentials, and the various forms of canonical legislation 
down to the end of the thirteenth century. To this he has added a special 
chapter on the law concerning this practice in England. The author exercises 
remarkable critical sense and restraint while unearthing a vast amount of 
informative detail for his readers in this brief historic survey of the Western 
Christian tradition. Then come his conclusions, and the reader begins to 
wonder how objective the author was in the selection of documents for con- 
sideration. Moreover, the conclusions drawn do not flow logically from the 
evidence presented; they betray a preconceived notion that our modern 
legislation on homosexual acts is antiquated—the product of prejudices 
that have no justification in the light of modern psychological studies. 

In the introduction B. says that, if it can be shown that “this attitude is 
based upon presuppositions, some of which are now untenable, the case in 
favor of legal reform would be strengthened and public opinion might be- 
come more sympathetic and enlightened.” Then he sets down the evidence 
which he believes proves that our laws on homosexual acts need drastic re- 
vision. He begins with an investigation of the Sodom and Gomorrah story 
(Gn 19:4-11) and its traditional interpretation by the Jews and early 
Christians, who dreaded the divine wrath for similar practices. It is no longer 
possible to believe that God destroyed these two cities with fire because of 
homosexual practices; accordingly, reasons B., England should rid itself of 
the fear which led to overseverity in the laws against homosexual acts. His 
assumption, of course, is that the popular fear of God wreaking His ven- 
geance upon a city that allowed homosexuals to remain in its midst was the 
chief cause of the drastic penalties which many Christian states have de- 
creed for such acts. 

Another unproven assumption of the author is that the Western Christian 
tradition, from Moses down to modern times, was ignorant of the distinction 
between the condition of the true invert and the wilful lust of the pervert. 
Neither St. Paul nor St. Thomas offers us any guidance in the moral evalu- 
ation of the sexual conduct of the genuine invert; we must turn, then, to 
modern psychiatric findings for help in this matter. Accordingly, our laws 
which are based on this “ignorant” tradition must be revised in the light 
of new insights into the nature of inversion as distinct from perversion. 

B. does bring out some of the positive aspects of the tradition. In fact 
he exposes some of the errors committed by such writers as Havelock Ellis 
and Westermarck in their portrayal of the Church as an unduly harsh 
punisher of the homosexual who had given in to his impulses. History shows 
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that, by and large, churchmen were more merciful than civil rulers in punish- 
ing homosexual acts; indeed, ecclesiastics often shielded the homosexual 
from the full rigor of the civil law. In England, for example, it was only after 
Henry VIII had become the head of the English Church that the death 
penalty was prescribed for this felony. 

Again, B. is careful to point out that Pope Leo IX refused to accept the 
excessively harsh punitive measures proposed by St. Peter Damien in his 
Liber Gomorrhianus. He also praises St. Thomas for his “dispassionate treat- 
ment” of the question, and develops some of his arguments. The Angelic 
Doctor states that the homosexual act is contrary not only to right reason 
but also to the natural order of the venereal act as becoming to the human 
race (Sum. theol. 2, 2, q. 154, a. 11). Appropriately, then, it is called vitium 
contra naturam. Like St. Peter Damien and Leo IX, St. Thomas considers 
this unnatural vice as the most sinful kind of lust. 

These arguments are cited accurately by B., who stresses that they apply 
to consenting adults. He states the reasoning of St. Thomas: Since the order 
of nature derives from God, its contravention is always an injury done to the 
Creator. The fact that both adults consent does not change the malice of the 
action, which remains a transgression of the divine law governing man’s 
sexual nature. 

B. does not consider St. Thomas to be unduly swayed by the Sodom story, 
terming his arguments “‘a rational and logical proof” which is based upon 
the universally accepted premise that the primary purpose of the sexual 
organs is procreation. Regrettably, he is a mere narrator of the thought of 
Aquinas, incapable of applying the principles of Thomas to the topic under 
discussion. Among other points, he has missed the crucial distinction be- 
tween the objective morality of an action considered in its basic relationship 
to a rule of morals, and the subjective responsibility of the person perform- 
ing the action. Had B. grasped this distinction, he could not speak of an 
“intrinsic difference between the acts of the pervert and those of the invert.” 
From the viewpoint of objective morality they are identical, although from 
the standpoint of evaluation of subjective responsibility it is obvious that 
the invert should not be judged as severely as the pervert. His condition 
does lessen his freedom, but his actions remain contra naturam. 

Unfortunately, B. is not concerned primarily with the morality of actions, 
but rather with the tortuous problem of subjective guilt. If the invert can- 
not help acting in the way that he does, then for him that way is “natural,” 
and St. Thomas is begging the question when he says that all such actions 
are contrary to nature. 

B.’s recommendations on the revision of the law on this problem are not 
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surprising in the light of his premises. Here are the more salient. No account 
should be taken by the law of homosexual acts when they are committed in 
private by consenting adults. The penalties in the present law should be 
mitigated in accordance with the dictates of humanity, and should include 
some psychiatric treatment of inverts. Such penalties should apply only to 
(1) acts committed by an adult with someone under the “legal age of con- 
sent,” (2) acts involving assault, violence, fraud, and duress, and (3) acts 
committed under circumstances that would constitute a public nuisance or 
a public indecency. Finally, in all these cases women should be punished 
with the same impartiality and severity as men. Why should the law 
prosecute the Sodomite and ignore similar offenses by the Lesbian? 

With reference to B.’s recommendations, let us suppose that the law al- 
lowed all apparent inverts to express their deviate tendencies. Would not 
this toleration contribute to the further decay of modern society? Would not 
those whom B. calls perverts decide that they were really inverts, and feel 
themselves within the law? Would such individuals be in other respects 
virtuous citizens contributing to the common good by their otherwise up- 
right lives? From the personal histories of many deviates who have given in 
to their sexual desires can it be said that they were men who were weak 
only in this one feature of their character and strong in every other? Why 
then do the armed services get rid of them as soon as they possess proof of 
their activities? 

Like many other authors on the subject, B. slips into the fallacy of treat- 
ing the condition of the invert in terms of either cure or indulgence. If after 
psychiatric treatment he is found to be incurable, he should be allowed to 
find others of the same tendency with whom he can live in private, and in 
this way no harm is done to society. Although B. had stated in his intro- 
duction that he considered the invert capable of self-control, he forgets this 
moral truth when he comes to make his recommendations. Surely, as an 
Anglican clergyman, he should agree to the truth that the common good is 
promoted best when each of its members is encouraged to practice virtue. 

Were inverts and perverts alike convinced of the necessity of controlling 
their tendencies, this would be a step in the right direction. The Catholic 
Medical Quarterly of London (Jan., 1954) has understood the issue clearly: 
“The important question is not therefore whether homosexuality indicates 
abnormality in some sense but whether those who practice it can be held 
responsible in law for their behaviour. . . . It has yet to be shown in a con- 
vincing manner that the emotional urges of homosexuals in general are un- 
controllable.” Indeed it is a fact that many inverts have been able with the 
help of divine grace te practice continence, and their practice of virtue is 
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as great a contribution to the welfare of society as their self-indulgence would 
be to its detriment. 

Furthermore, B. fails to understand that criminal law protects the mem- 
bers of the commonweal. The laws punishing murder, rape, adultery, and 
homosexuality consider primarily the action, not the condition, of the agent. 
Though some of those who commit such acts may be victims of various 
neuroses or psychoses, the law must prosecute the acts committed. The law 
continues to condemn murder, while she may judge it wise to place this 
individual murderer in a mental institution instead of a prison. 

Likewise, the law must continue to penalize homosexual acts as destruc- 
tive of the common good. The law must remain a healthy deterrent to others 
similarly inclined. It must be granted that B. is correct that the application 
of the law is too lax in regard to female homosexual acts; it should be en- 
forced with impartiality. Obviously, there will be difficulties, at once delicate 
and repugnant, for those who would enforce the law against Lesbians. (As 
a point of fact, the American law makes no distinction between the sexes 
when it comes to the felony of homosexual acts.) 

Again, B. is correct when he asserts that the law’s application can be 
made more humane and constructive through various forms of therapy 
wherever this is possible. The placement of a person convicted of homo- 
sexual acts in a prison group where the practice flourishes benefits neither 
society nor the individual. 

In summary, the law against acts of homosexuality is based upon the 
natural moral law. It must be maintained as one form of protection of the 
common good. At the same time constructive measures must be taken to 
prevent the spread of homosexual practices by renewing vigor in the promo- 
tion of the virtue of supernatural chastity and by restabilizing Christian 
family life. With frightening truth B. observes that the extent of homo- 
sexual practice is one of the more striking manifestations of the moral de- 
cadence of a civilization. It is the result of “the abandonment of moral 
responsibility in the field of heterosexual relations. . . . Homosexual perver- 
sion, therefore, is not itself a fount of corrupting influence, but only, as it 
were, the ineluctable consequence of a corrosion which has already left its 
mark upon marriage and family life, and, if not checked, may ultimately 
undermine the whole social order and lead to sexual anarchy.” 


De Sales Hall, Hyattsville, Md. Joun F. Harvey, O.S.F.S. 


GRACEFUL REASON: THE CONTRIBUTION OF REASON TO THEOLOGY. By 
J. V. Langmead Casserley. London: Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. xxii + 163. 
12/6. 

Dr. Casserley is an Anglican priest and dogma professor at the General 
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Theological Seminary in New York. In accordance with his view that 
Anglicanism has a providential mission to mediate between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, he here undertakes a modest apologia for natural 
theology, which has been under attack from the Protestant camp. Rejecting 
the view that man’s power to reason about God has been totally corrupted 
by the Fall, C. particularly deplores the recent marriage between fideistic 
Protestantism and agnostic Kantianism which has issued in existential neo- 
orthodoxy. Writers of this last school, he maintains, tend to confuse finitude 
with sinfulness, and thus induce man to despise his nature rather than repent 
of his sins. 

The longest chapter deals in popular fashion with the proofs for God’s 
existence. Without setting forth any of these proofs in rigorous form, C. 
comments on three types of approach: a cosmological argument based on 
the datum of contingent reality, an existential argument based on the 
primacy of personal and conscious values, and a pragmatic argument based 
on the social need for religion. With reference to the cosmological argument, 
he wisely points out that its strength is in its abstract logic, and that it has 
no need to be presented in scientific dress as an argument from the principle 
of entropy, or from the expansion of the universe, or some such scientific 
fact. The existential argument, he observes, is more concrete and alluring 
than the cosmological, but in its essential structure it too is an argument 
from contingency—the contingency of my own existence. In discussing the 
social need for religion, C. makes good use of the conclusions of Dawson and 
Toynbee; he is also careful to point out the danger of looking on religion as 
a mere instrument for social betterment. 

C. is modest—unduly so—in his claims for natural theology. Taken singly, 
he holds, the various arguments yield only high probability; but their mutual 
convergence, combined with the implausibility of atheism, renders theism, 
for all practical purposes, certain. Natural theology, in C.’s opinion, is power- 
less to give man a religion, even natural religion; for it ends up with a con- 
cept, it does not confront us with the living reality of God. Thus it stands in 
need of something corresponding to “verification” in the natural sciences. 
Just as the empirical fact is always richer than the theory which it con- 
firms, so the actual encounter with God in revelation immeasurably tran- 
scends the bare notion achieved by natural theology. God’s active self- 
revelation not only confirms the theories of the theist; it transforms him 
into a Christian. 

Written primarily for an audience imbued with positivism and fideism, 
this book succeeds in showing that natural theology has a rightful place in 
the realm of human knowledge. But C.’s position is too much of a com- 
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promise to do justice to his theme. Like the positivists, he is somewhat 
skeptical about the capacity of metaphysics to cope with ultimate reality. 
Like the Reformers, he considers that the Fall essentially consists in a cor- 
ruption of man’s rational nature, rather than in the loss of gratuitous gifts. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he reproaches St. Augustine and St. 
‘Fhomas for being too prone to admit that fallen man can achieve “complete 
rational integrity.” While conceding that God can be analogously known, 
C. takes the position that the Thomistic analogia entis cannot be validated 
without recourse to “evangelical experience.”’ C.’s natural theology, then, 
is not precisely that of the Scholastic philosophers; but his book is worth 
reading for its many stimulating insights and for its fresh and pleasing 


style. 
Woodstock College Avery R. DULLEs, S.J. 


LEX NATURAE. By josef Fuchs, S.J. Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1955. Pp. 189. 

Some scholars in recent years have said that a new and positive apprecia- 
tion of the natural law may be found in Karl Barth’s dialectic theology or 
the theology of crisis, as it was called. By now this theology has taken root 
in many different schools, though the original Barthian theses still prevail. 
The opinion that dialectic theology could and would contribute to a revival 
of natural law in Continental Protestantism was based mainly on that 
theology’s doctrine of Schépfungsordnungen. This opinion seems somewhat 
optimistic. The fundamental presupposition of a doctrine of natural law 
that is based firmly in philosophy—not one that calls simply for adherence 
to the natural law in the practical order—is once and for all the analogia 
entis and an epistemological principle, as stated by the Vatican Council, 
which does not deny natural theology. 

However much we might regret the fact, it seems clear that the new 
theology with its outspoken doubts about these philosophical bases—if not 
direct denial of them—cannot contribute very much to a revival of natural 
law. This does not mean that the new theology in any way favors moral 
and legal relativism, although the “situation-ethics” doctrine might imply 
this. No, for dialectic theology the Schépfungsordnungen are divine “‘posi- 
tive” law, and not primarily natural law. 

It is the great merit of Joseph Fuchs, S.J., that in his Lex naturae he 
studies just these questions in an irenic sense and with a profound under- 
standing of the foremost writers of dialectic theology, such as K. Barth, 
E. Brunner, H. Thielecke, and G. Wiinsch. (W. Kiinneth, Politik zwischen 
Daemon und Gott, although not mentioned, belongs also to this group.) Of 
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all these writers E. Brunner comes nearest to the natural law, though, as 
F. shows, he, in common with the others, reveals a profound distrust of the 
possibility of natural theology and the ability of man’s reason noetically to 
conceive the natural law clearly also as God’s will. 

F. first treats natural law in revelation according to the testimony of 
the Church and of the Bible. He shows that the magisterium of the Church 
and the Bible both firmly teach that, besides the supernaturally revealed 
positive divine law, there exists a natural law independent of the first. This 
is based on the natura humana, absolutely or ontologically conceived—that 
is, as it is present, though in different modes, in the natura integra, the hypo- 
thetical matura pura and in the natura lapsa. Both Bible and magisterium 
also teach that, on the noetic side, this natura humana as a norma funda- 
mentally can be recognized by man’s reason. Theologically, the natural law 
is possible and real for the Catholic because of the distinction between 
natura (including the lapsa or vulnerata) and the supernatura. Natura as 
ethical norm, and as the ontological basis of the natural knowledge of the 
norm, does not mean the natura integra of the paradisical state, the Total- 
wirklichkeit des Schipfungsplanes Gottes, but the natura absoluta et meta- 
physica as it exists in all the theological states. Protestant theology, which 
denies this distinction of natural theology, of analogia entis of the natural 
and the supernatural as being noetically possible for man, has then the 
greatest difficulty even to understand—not to speak of accepting—the 
meaning of the terms of Catholic theology. 

In the Schépfungsordnung as well as in the Erhaltungsordnung of God, 
the natura deleta doctrine does not acknowledge as noetically possible a dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. It may be that the au- 
tonomous nature as it was propagated by the “naturalist” post-Grotian 
doctrine of natural law, which was most certainly anthropocentric and not 
theonomous, is partly the cause of all this. But F. can easily show that in 
Catholic theology the natural law is decidedly theonomous, that it has its 
place in the Heilsgeschichte, and that, theologically speaking, it is “second- 
ary” natural law, related to the state of natura lapsa, yet staying within, 
and remaining an essential part of, the all-comprehensive Heilswille of God. 
A mere situation-ethics is not possible; it would be highly subjectivist and 
thus relativist. God is the Lord also of history, which is a concatenation of 
concrete situations calling for the concrete and singular ethical decision, 
yet in accord with the immutable, objective natural law. 

The natural law thus has its place and function in the Heilsgeschichte, 
which is a revelation of God’s love. Law and love (cariias) are not polarized 
oppositions (cf. Church of law, Church of love in Mystici corporis), but 
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coordinated like natura and supernatura in the full reality of the order of 
creation and redemption. 

I have already mentioned that the book is irenic and not polemic; thus 
it will be able to help in the dialogue with our separated brethren that is so 
necessary in these times of confusion and trial. 


Georgetown University Hernricu A. ROMMEN 


THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION: STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
Justus George Lawler. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. xxiv + 199. 
$3.00. 

The Christian Imagination is an accurate title for Mr. Lawler’s book; 
yet it can be a deceptive one, for not everybody conceives of the imagination 
working in such a near alliance with the intellect as it does in these pages. 
A respect for tradition, for objective reality, for the historical continuum 
is the thread which binds the chapters into a unity. This respect, however, 
is patently neither a slavish nor a stultifying adherence to a petrified body 
of old truths and consequently the Christian imagination is most in evidence 
when the human mind simultaneously apprehends the vivifying elements 
in a tradition and capably applies them to its present concerns. The same 
steadfastness to tradition along with the prudent flexibility which the 
author repeatedly endorses is discernible in his own approach. What is 
demanded is a mental quality analogous to the physical skill of the tightrope 
artist. Unless that skill is present those strange divagations mentioned in 
“The Reformer in the Church” occur, and as a caution against all such future 
lopsidedness it is recommended that “People of strictly unilateral views— 
whether of the right or of the left—should not be entrusted with the de- 
velopment of young minds.” 

Although the germ of L.’s thought is deeply rooted in the Christian past, 
the blossoming which most interests him has taken place in the past decade 
or so among European theologians. His basic themes are largely derivative 
but this does not prevent him from playing some interesting, if not always 
precise, variations of them. He subscribes to de Chardin’s conviction that 
modern man is passing through a “crisis of puberty,” demonstrably in the 
three areas of philosophy, theology, and education. The adolescent turmoil 
described, however, is not unique to the twentieth century nor does his 
“Joss of continuity” differ considerably from the more familiar and much 
overworked “dissociation of sensibility” which is said to have occurred in 
the seventeenth century. Although it may be true that “We are living in 
an age of subjectivism in doctrine, and of anti-authoritarianism in morality,” 
would the historian of ideas agree that this distinguishes the modern spirit? 

His emphasis on tradition might seem to brand L. as laudator temporis 
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acti. To claim he is that, however, is to say precisely what he is not. His intent 
is not to return to the past but rather to make the past contemporaneous 
with the present. The slighting of either is disastrous and it is this compre- 
hensive vision which inspires some of his finest essays. In the chapter on 
“The Religious Life” he shows that it is only what is essential in any insti- 
tute’s spirit which is capable both of survival and of incorporation with the 
present. To preserve the envelope which the “spirit” was forced to adopt in 
its temporal wanderings is not only to indulge in an anachronism; it also 
either blunts or buries that quality which was intended to outlive innumer- 
able historical moments. 

L. is a layman and he treats many of those matters which most pertinently 
affect people of a similar vocation. In “The Christian Formation of Youth” 
he presents in a singularly fresh way the classic distinctions between ‘“‘to 
do” and “to be” and between “otium” and “neg-otium,” and he demon- 
strates how an education concerned “merely with material relationships” 
renders the student insensitive to those mysteria which comprise his unique 
heritage and which it is his paramount duty to appreciate. The concept of 
the Mystical Body is ubiquitous and L.’s comprehension of this concept is 
especially effective in his deft and delicate treatment of marital society. 
The emphasis, Mystical Body, decidedly marks the author as an incarna- 
tionalist in his theology of history and it would seem that all whose task it 
is to eternalize the temporal and to spiritualize the material must inevitably 
share his opinion. 

L. refers to his chapters as ‘meditations on various aspects of that Spirit 
in which we have our freedom.” Although he may disclaim the fact, they 
are, nevertheless, “essays” in the etymological sense of the word, for they 
are attempts, and very laudable ones at that, to show how Christ and His 
teachings can be incarnated in the modern world and more particularly in 
the daily life of modern man. 


New Haven, Conn. James L. Tynz, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


LA PAROLE DE DIEU DANS LE MYSTERE CHRETIEN. By Divo Barsotti. 
Translated by A. M. Roguet. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954. Pp. 368. 
The first part considers the unfolding of the mystery of the Word in the 
OT. In Genesis the Word is creative: God speaks and the world and man 
are drawn from nothingness. In the next stage the Word speaks more clearly 
and directly to man. The Word of God in the Law and the prophets directs 
and shapes the nation of Israel, and turns the eyes of the chosen people to 
the promise of the future. The pattern of the revelation of the Word in the 
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OT is an exterior one, but in the NT this is changed when “the Word is 
made flesh.”” God is no longer the God of battles and armies; rather He 
reveals Himself in the hearts of men, and there begins His new creation, a 
spiritual one. All the promises of the OT are fulfilled in the NT, and history 
reaches its culmination in the Incarnation. 


Tue Evcnaristic Worps or Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias. Translated 
by A. Ehrhardt. 2d rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1955. Pp. ix + 195. 
$3.75. Was the Last Supper truly a Passover meal? Focussing his 
attention on this point, Jeremias has labored to give the most precise exe- 
gesis possible of the Eucharistic words. A weighty and indispensable con- 
tribution for any discussion of the background, nature, and interpretation 
of the Last Supper. 


CECI EST MON CORPS: EXPLICATION DE CES PAROLES DE J&sus-CarIsT. 
By F. J. Leenhardt. Cahiers théologiques 37. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1955. Pp. 73. 4 fr. What relation did Christ wish to establish with us? 
Did He intend, besides the medium of a spoken word, another relation of 
a different type? Leenhardt, a professor of theology at the University of 
Geneva, acknowledges that the answer to this question provides a distin- 
guishing characteristic between Protestantism, the Church of the word, and 
Catholicism, the Church of the sacrament. In defence of the Protestant 
position, L. discusses the nature of the word and of a sacrament, transub- 
stantiation, the Last Supper as a sacrifice, and the grace conferred by a 
sacrament. 


SymBots or Curist. By Damasus Winzen, 0.S.B. New York: Kenedy, 
1955. $2.50. A strict scriptural interpretation of symbols of Christ in 
the Old and New Testaments. The Christian and cosmic origins of each 
symbol are explored, giving the reader a harmonious and unified picture. 
William V. Cladek’s formal designs preface each chapter. 


ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. Translated by 
Albert J. LaMothe, Jr. Chicago: Fides, 1955. Pp. 197. $3.75. Before 
his death in 1944 at the hands of the Gestapo, de Montcheuil was a spiritual 
adviser for students at the Sorbonne and for Catholic Action groups, as well 
as professor of dogma at the Catholic Institute of Paris. In this series of 
twelve essays he considers, through the eyes of faith, the unique role of the 
Church in the economy of our salvation. First he explores the nature of the 
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Church in terms of its traditional designations as the Kingdom of God, the 
New Israel, and the Body of Christ. Then he deals with the Church’s inte- 
rior life, its Catholicity and sanctity, the role of the hierarchy and of the 
laity, the relationship of the Church to the separated Churches and to the 
non-believer. Finally, he discusses the Church in the temporal order and 
the Church and the missions. This work has been acclaimed as an even 
finer expression of the author’s spirit than its companion volumes, For Men 
of Action and Guide For Social Action. 


LE TEMPS DE LA PAROLE. By Edmond Ortigues. Neuchatel: Delachaux 
& Niestlé, 1954. Pp. 55. Faith is man’s response to the revelation of 
the Incarnation—a historical fact with a meaning outside of time in the 
advent of the eschatological kingdom where man will be finally and com- 
pletely justified by faith in Jesus Christ, who is the only way to God. Man, 
in working out his salvation in time and as yet not completely justified, 
must accept his finite condition by living his life according to the exigencies 
of reason, and at the same time wait for the will of God made known by 
faith. 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEartT. By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. xlv + 280. $3.75. A systematic 
study of the nature, object, and purposes of devotion to the Heart of Jesus, 
based on solid theological grounds, together with a thorough examination 
and explanation of the approved practices connected with this cultus. This 
is as complete and satisfactory a scientific exposition of the devotion as is 
available in English. The author not only analyzes the essential elements 
in their dogmatic foundations and in their ascetical and spiritual conse- 
quences, but also sets forth the principles by which are solved such problems 
as the part played in the object of the devotion by our Lord’s divine love 
for mankind, and by His human love for the Father. As the preface says, 
this is not a “devotional” book, but it is intended “for all those—priests, 
religious and laymen—who wish to acquire a reasoned and exhaustive 
knowledge of the great devotion of modern times, which contains ‘the 
summary of the whole religion, and the rule of a life of greater perfection.’ ” 


GRACEFUL Livinc: A CourSE IN THE APPRECIATION OF THE SACRAMENTS. 
By John Fearon, O.P. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. vii + 160. 
$2.50. Fifteen sprightly written chapters on the seven sacraments, 
written for the average Catholic lay reader. The doctrine of St. Thomas is 
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presented in a popular way through the medium of anecdotes, examples, 
and comparisons. 


Swirt Victory: Essays ON THE GIFTS OF THE Hoty Spirit. By Walter 
Farrell, O.P., and Dominic Hughes, O.P. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1955. Pp. 211. $3.25. A theological description of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit for “serious non-professional readers.” It places the gifts in 
their proper theological setting and treats the nature and function of each. 


PROBLEMI SCELTI DE TEOLOGIA CONTEMPORANEA. Relazioni lette nella 
Sezione de Teologia del Congresso Internazionale per il IV Centenario della 
Pontificia Universita Gregoriana. Rome: Gregorian University, 1954. Pp. 
vii + 468. A collection of viewpoints on a number of topics in many 
different fields of theological study, presented by a large group of Catholic 
theologians whose names are internationally known. The articles are written 
in Latin and in various modern languages, and are arranged under five 
general headings: the nature of revelation and scientific theological methods, 
several aspects of contemporary ecclesiology, the present-day problems of 
the different senses of Holy Scripture, some few questions on Mariology, 
and for the moral theologian a series of studies of moral and psychological 
problems of conscience. There is a wealth of worthwhile theological discus- 
sion in this volume, with possibly the most valuable essays to be found in 
the first section, on the nature of theology and theological methodology, by 
M. Browne, O.P., on the relation between dogmatic and moral theology, 
by P. Delhaye, and J. Alfaro’s “El progreso dogmftico en Suarez.’’ The 
pages devoted to the senses of Scripture include A. Miller’s “Sui diversi 
sensi della Sacra Scrittura,” an article on the “spiritual” sense of Scripture, 
by J. Guillet, S.J., and one on whether the “typical” sense is a true Old 
Testament biblical meaning. The mariological section includes a survey of 
the theology of our Lady from the Council of Trent to the present by C. 
Balic, O.F.M., and Gabriel Roschini’s paper on the principles underlying 
the development of this theology in modern times. 


Tue Ascetic Lire AND THE Four CENTURIES ON CHarirTy. By St. Maxi- 
mus the Confessor. Ancient Christian Writers 21. Translated by Polycarp 
Sherwood, O.S.B. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. viii + 285. $3.25. 
These two classics of ascetical and mystical literature are here presented 
for the first time in English. The doctrine expounded by the Byzantine 
author of the seventh century is sublimely simple: love God before ail, and 
extend that same love to all men equally. Poor, sinful men that we are, we 
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could not begin to fulfil this divine command, had not the Son of God be- 
come man and first fought the battle for us and won the victory. In addi- 
tion to the extensive notes, Dr. Sherwood has prefixed to his translation a 
sketch of St. Maximus’ life and of the whole of his doctrine in the light of 
his own immediate tradition. 


Tue Mysticat THEOLOGY OF SAINT BERNARD. By Etienne Gilson. Trans- 
lated by A. H. C. Downes. London and New York: Sheed & Ward, 1955. 
Pp. ix + 266. $3.50. A reprint of a work first published in 1940. 
Against the uncritically accepted view that St. Bernard’s mysticism is not 
systematized or scientific, but essentially practical, Gilson sets out to show 
that the Saint’s mystical theology has a rigorously synthetic structure. He 
presents it under three headings: the union of the soul with God by love; 
the doctrine of divinization by ecstasy; and a practical method, drawn 
primarily from Benedictine ascesis. There are also five appendices on the 
men and movements contemporaneous with St. Bernard. 


LA DOCTRINE DE S. BONAVENTURE SUR L’INSTITUTION DES SACREMENTS. 
By Hippolyte Baril, O.F.M. Montreal: Editions Franciscaines, 1954. Pp. 
xii + 80. $1.25. This thesis, defended in 1952, significantly corrects 
and extends the work begun by Bittrémieux on the Seraphic Doctor’s con- 
cept of the institution of the sacraments. From his analysis of the sacra- 
mental texts the author maintains that if we use the common, settled ter- 
minology of the present, Bonaventure held not only Christ’s immediate 
authorship of the rites, but also His specific determination of the matter 
in all seven. He would allow the Church much more latitude in the election 
of congruous forms. Modern terminology, however, if used as the interpreta- 
tive cadre of the Saint’s teaching, is distinctly distorting; his formulas are 
less categorized—institutio expressa, minus clara vel perfecta, insinuatio—and 
more consonant with present historical studies of Scripture and tradition. 


St. ANSELM AND His Critics: A RE-INTERPRETATION OF THE Cur DEUS 
HOMO. By John McIntyre. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1954. Pp. viii + 
214. 15/-. The Principal of St. Andrew’s College within the University 
of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, has approached the study of St. 
Anselm with a freshness of viewpoint and an obvious fascination with the 
essential goodness and saintliness of the great Archbishop of Canterbury 
that have resulted in a valuable reexamination of what will always be a 
classical work on the Incarnation and redemption. There are some striking 
insights into the methodology of theological science, particularly in the 
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author’s analysis of what he calls the “credo ut inielligam principle” as St. 
Anselm understood it, and as many modern theological studies have inter- 
preted it. In addition there are carefully weighed examinations of the basic 
concepts of Anselm’s Christology and soteriology: sin, satisfaction, punish- 
ment and forgiveness, with an especially ingenious interpretation of the 
Anselmian conception of the nature of God. “It is only by drawing out the 
full implications of this notion of asei/as,” the author concludes, “that we 
can refute the charges that the book is an exercise in Scholastic logic at its 
worst, that God’s justice is overemphasised at the expense of God’s mercy, 
that for St. Anselm God is simply a feudal baron writ large, and that for- 
giveness is commercialised, if not rendered impossible, by the interpretation 
he gives it.” 


I aM A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH. By P. Marie-Eugene, O0.C.D. Trans- 
lated by Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C. Chicago: Fides, 1955. Pp. xxvii + 
667. $6.75. I Am A Daughter of the Church is the consort volume to 
IT Want To See God. Both give definite testimony to a successful attempt at 
a practical synthesis of Carmelite spirituality. The reader follows Teresa 
of Avila on her spiritual journey from the first delights of contemplation to 
the sublime raptures of divine union. Well organized chapters help serve as 
guide markers to follow the Saint’s progress in prayer. Here too, one finds 
clearly analyzed the remaining four Mansions of Teresian prayer; the first 
three were considered in the previous volume. Also, St. Teresa magnifies 
the scope of her vision; whereas formerly she was concerned only with God 
and herself, now her sole objective is to know Christ Jesus and His mem- 
bers, thus setting forth the quality of her love, the characteristic note of 
the vocation she bequeathed to her disciples. Granted that Teresa is a con- 
templative addressing herself to contemplatives, nevertheless her followers 
do become apostles, and apostles second to none, for she makes of them 
perfect instruments of the Holy Spirit. Thus in default of a method for the 
apostolate, St. Teresa offers one for the formation of an apostle. 


A Srupy OF THE MOVEMENT FOR GERMAN NATIONAL PARISHES IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND BALTIMORE (1787-1802). By V. J. Fecher, S.V.D. Analecta 
Gregoriana 77. Rome: Gregorian University, 1955. Pp. xxxi + 283. The 
story of the origins of the German parishes of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
and St. John’s (now St. Alphonsus), Baltimore. The book is divided into 
three sections: an impartial account of the controversies between Bishop 
John Carroll and the German clergy and trustees, accurate documentation 
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of both sides in the arguments, and a critical analysis of the forces which 
motivated the contestants. 


L’AME ROUMAINE ECARTELEE: FAITS ET DOCUMENTS. By Pierre Gherman. 
Paris: Editions du Cédre, 1955. Pp. 258. A well-documented blue- 
print of persecution, tracing the history of the Church in Roumania since 
1945, and representative of the concerted action of Communist regimes, 
wherever they are, in ridding themselves of the most formidable obstacle 
in their path toward the complete domination, mental, moral, and physical, 
of their subjects. Public opinion is turned against the Church; restrictive 
laws are enacted, which furnish the excuse for the imprisonment of clerics 
and the sequestration of ecclesiastical property. Differences of rite and belief 
are manipulated in order to promote dissension among believers, all for the 
complete subjection of the Church to the state. And yet, running like a 
thread through the documents is a story of failure, the failure of the Com- 
munist regime in Roumania to win the souls of the faithful away from the 
Church. It is a story of bravery, of sacrifice, of martyrdom, a story whose 
last chapter has not yet been written. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE ParisH. By G. Michonneau and R. Meurice. 
Translated by Edmond Bonin. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. Pp. 116. 
$2.25. A new work by the author of Revolution in a City Parish and 
The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. This time, in considering how the 
Church should adapt itself to the modern situation on the parochial level, 
Abbé Michonneau concentrates on the essential link which should exist 
between the parish clergy and the local Catholic Actionists. Abbé Meurice 
concludes the volume with a section on one of the Church’s youngest insti- 
tutes, the Sons of Charity, whose ideal is threefold: the religious life united 
to parish work, the apostolate of the poor, and the apostolate of the working 
classes. 


HEcEL. By Karl Barth. Translated into French by Jean Carrére. Cahiers 
théologiques 38. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1955. Pp. 53. A 
French translation of the tenth chapter of Barth’s work, Die protestantische 
Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert, ihre Vorgeschichte und ihre Geschichte. Hegel 
claimed that his philosophy was not simply a stage or phase in the evolu- 
tion of philosophy; rather, it represents the definitive conclusion of that 
history. Barth expresses his amazement that Protestantism has not recog- 
nized the value of Hegel’s claim, and that “Hegel has not become for the 
Protestant world what Thomas Aquinas became for the Catholic world.” 
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This brief study is developed in three sections: Hegel’s philosophy is one 
of self-confidence; this confidence is based on the dignity of man’s reason, 
and has its highest expression in the dialectical method; finally, Hegel has 
resolved the apparent conflict between reason and revelation. 


Tue DIcNiITy OF THE HuMAN Person. By Edward P. Cronan. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xvi + 207. $3.00. Drawing almost 
exclusively from Thomistic sources, Cronan discusses the true basis of 
human dignity and of the inherent worth of the individual. After consider- 
ing the object to be evaluated (the person) and the standards of evaluation 
(dignity, goodness, perfection, participation, and likeness), he makes a two- 
fold evaluation: static (man in relation to creation and his Creator) and 
dynamic (perfectible factors in man and perfecting relations in society). 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM: A Sympostum. London: Hollis and Carter, 
1955. Pp. xi + 163. How did the idea of freedom originate and on 
what philosophical conditions does it depend? The fundamental thesis of 
Gustave Thibon is that all truly free societies have in fact and not coinci- 
dentally developed under the influence of the Catholic Church. This argu- 
ment is enforced by comparison with the Hindu idea of freedom as well as 
the concepts of freedom of Islam, Greece, and Russia. A chapter follows on 
the conditions required for a truly Christian society, and a general summa- 
tion by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. Essays were contributed by Fr. 
D’Souza, S.J., Daniel-Rops, and others. 


CONCEPT OF FREEDOM. Edited by Carl W. Grindel, C.M. Chicago: Reg- 
nery, 1955. Pp. v + 512. $10.00. ~ An attempt by professors of St. 
John’s University and members of the Humanities Research Board to 
clarify the significance of true freedom. After a basic philosophical and psy- 
chological study of man’s freedom, they endeavor to investigate the appli- 
cation of the concept of freedom to such strategic areas as theology, eco- 
nomics, law, international relations, education, government, and labor. The 
volume is well annotated and a short bibliography rounds out some of the 
individual studies. 


Faro, REASON AND MODERN PsycHiATry. Edited by Francis J. Brace- 
land. New York: Kenedy, 1955. Pp. 310. $6.00. Another bridge be- 
tween pyschiatry and theology. The editor, along with Rudolf Allers, Juan 
Lépez Ibor, Gregory Zilboorg, and Karl Stern, presents in the first part of 
the book some basic aspects of man’s situation as shown in the clinical 
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field. The interpenetration of theology, anthropology, and psychiatry is the 
aim of the second part, with contributions from Vincent Smith, Dorothy 
Donnelly, Pedro Lain Entralgo, Noél Mailloux, O.P., and Jordan Au- 
mann, O.P. 


PsYCHOANALYsIS Topay. By Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., M.D. Translated 
by John Chapin and Salvator Attanasio. New York: Kenedy, 1955. Pp. 
153. $2.95. An exploration of “certain key ideas with a view to ap- 
pealing not to the specialist but to the general public.” The first two sec- 
tions treat of Freudian psychoanalysis and the analytic psychology of Jung. 
The fundamental ideas of the various schools of psychoanalysis are con- 
sidered from the point of view of Christian philosophy and morality, and 
recommendations made regarding the individual roles of doctor and priest 
in caring for the mentally disturbed. The third section deals with the teach- 
ing of Pius XII on psychotherapy. 


FOUNTAIN OF JusTICcE: A Stupy IN THE NATURAL LAw. By John C. H. 
Wu. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955. Pp. ix + 287. $3.75. An 
exposition of the natural law in terms of philosophy, Anglo-American juris- 
prudence, and the personality and teachings of Christ. Addressed both to 
lawyers and to laymen, this study skilfully initiates the reader in the philo- 
sophical foundations of the natural law, guides him through its historical 
expression in English and American legal theory and practice, and brings 
him to a consideration of Christ as the perfect model of judges and law- 
givers. At once scholarly and readable, the text is a treasurehouse of striking 
evidence for the Christian source and development of the natural law doc- 
trine in Anglo-American law. Essays on justice and truth, justice and the 
good, and justice and the beautiful fittingly crown this remarkable work. 


CALVIN TEL Qu’IL Fut. By L. Cristiani. Paris: Arthéme Fayard, 1955. 
Pp. 252. 600 frs. The author continues his set task to make known 
to the contemporary ecumenical movement the great figures responsible for 
the break-up of the Church in the sixteenth century. Over and above the 
historical and theological interest in Calvin’s work is added the literary 
achievement in French prose-writing which was his. The seven chapters 
treat Calvin’s approach to Protestantism, his assumption of leadership, his 
constitution, his struggles, his other writings, and his death. Practically all 
the material in this work is made up of actual quotations from Calvin’s own 
letters and writings. There is a lengthy introduction by Daniel-Rops. 
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